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Waarever be the character im- 
printed by Nature on the disposition of 
an animal, ¢hut it retainsin spiteof the 
utmost efforts to reclaim it; and if per 
JSorce it be repressed for a while, under 
circumstances slightly favourable, that 
it resumes, The dog is faithful and 
obedient; but the farmer well knows, 
that he sustains many losses among his 
sheep, from the irreclaimable disposition 
of dogs to worry the flock. The cat 
has passed a thousand generations ina 
state of domesticity, yet still continues 
savage, suspicious, and cruel, No re- 
petition of cleansing can infuse the no- 
tion of neatness into the progeny of a 
swine, whatever pains may be taken 
with parent or offspring. On the first 
occasion, these creatures return to a 
state of wildness ; and speedily lose all 
sense of restraint, with every habit of 
obedience. If we examine the state 
of various nations of the earth, we 
might be tempted to conclude, that a 
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roving disposition was, in like manner, 
the natural characteristic uf the human 
species. They live, it is true, in so- 
ciety ; they form hordes ; they associate 
for mutual defence ;—yet are, never- 
theless, unsettled ; and find their delight 
as well as their advantage, in changing 
the scene of their residence, and appear- 
ing and disappearing according to ca- 
price, or to custom, or to circum- 
stances, 

Most parts*of Asia bear witness to 
this; and the tribes of Arabs, known 
under the name of Bedoweens, are 


undeniable and notorious instances.— 


Nor let it be thought, that their oppor- 
tunities for establishing themselves in 
fixed situations are rare, or uninviting : 
their brethren have taken up their abode 
in cities ; but these free, these noble, 
these unpolluted tribes,—for on such 
distinctions they pride themselves—can- 
not behold their counterfeit kin without 
contempt and aversion, They bestow 
on such unworthy Arabs appellations 
the most scornful, and mingle their pity 
with inveterate contumely, 

The Tartars, the Cossacks, with many 
different nations, have been nomades, or 
wanderers, from the earliest ages. They 
follow the custom of their ancestors the 
Scythians ; and as their forefathers did, 
so do they. 

The Caravans, which travel on mer- 
cantile speculations throughout Asia, 
partake of this character; they afford 
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opportunity for men of a roving turn of 
mind to gratify their inclination, much 
as a sea-faring life does among our- 
selves. 

Even in the most civilized countries, 
at this day, portions of their population 
delight in a change of residence, ac- 
cording to the seasons: and herdsmen 
tell us, that instinct points out this as an 
enjoyment to the cattle and the sheep 
under their care. In Spain, the travels 
of the Maesta are well known; and 
some attribute the superiority of Spanish 
wool to this change of climate twice in 
the course of the year. In our own 
mountainous counties, the sheep which 
feed in the vales in winter, seek with 
much eagerness the higher regions, as 
summer approaches; and their shep- 
herds understand sufficiently well the 
symptoms of impatience manifested by 
the elders of the flock to begin the 
journey, from which they anticipate gra- 
tification. Is not this the feeling of the 
Shepherds also? is it not natural to a 

toral people ? This, at least, is cer~ 
tain, that the Antient Britons, who, to 
eur present purpose, may be taken as 
the Aborigines of our island, willingly 
accompanied their flocks to their sum- 
mer feeding stations and, their winter 
feeding stations: they did not without 
reluctance, pass all the year in the same 
spot; the cabin witnessed their Decem- 
ber enjoyments in the vale; but the 
Bel-tein {fire of Baal] was kindled on 
the mountains. [at midsummer. ] 

Nor was this change partial, or re- 
served: they took with them their 
whole families —their whole property ; 
and they established themselves on their 
new abodes with little reserve of attach- 
ment to those they had quitted. Un- 
doubtedly, this was favourable to health, 
to vigour of body, to the perfection of 
powerful musculage, to the full and 
complete developement of the animal 
system. It was favourable, too, to forti- 
tude of mind; and the rising youth 
gradually learned insensibility to incon- 
ventences, and took a pride and a plea- 
sure in treating incidental misfortunes 
with disdain. 

How long this continued subsequently 
to events which are preserved by the page 
of history, we cannot say; but, we find 
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if remarked, of the native Irish, by 
Arthur Dobbs, who lived in the early 
part of the last century, that great num- 
bers of them, which had houses, and 
small farms, in the mountainous parts of 
the kingdom, by which they might very 
well maintain themselves,—when they 
had sown their corn, planted their 
tatoes, cut their turf, and hired their 
cows, or sent them to the mountains, did. 
then shut up their doors, and go a-beg- 
ging, during the whole summer, till 
harvest. 

Can we wonder, now, that a statistical 
writer should complain of the number of 
strolling beggars, in Ireland, in his day, 
which he calculates at about 35,000 ? 
—and these it will be remembered, were 
over and above such as were left in va- 
rious places, in a state of dependence on 
the bounty of their neighbours; or in 
charge of those wretched cabins, where, 
no doubt, some remained,—cabins with- 
out chimney, window, or door that would 
shut. 

It may be thought, that the state of 
Britain, had in earlier ages, but too 
much resemblance to this description ; 
nor should we overlook the consideration 
of the natural consequences attending a 
religion of wakes, processions, shews, 
and holidays. The Catholic religion en- 
joined the observance of nearly fifty ho- 
lidays more than the Protestant, in the 
course of the year; if we add the occa- 
sional hindrances to industry, the mar- 
riages, the funerals, &c, the total pre- 
sents a prodigious mass of inducement 
to idleness and rambling, to reliance for 
good cheer and entertainment on the 
hospitality of others,—which is but 
another description of beggary in dis- 
guise. 

It is more than possible that the sa- 
gacious Alfred found this unsettled 
disposition too prevalent among his 
subjects: He therefore, devised most 
effectual means for keeping at home 
those who else had been ramblers,—by 
dividing the kingdom into shires, — 
the shires into hundreds—and the hun- 
dreds into families, of which every 
ten became responsible for each other’s 
inmates. This, no doubt, was an en- 
croachment on personal liberty ; but, 
the consequent peace of the kingdom, 
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as concerning the behaviour of his sub- 
jects, sufficiently proved the policy 
aud efticacy of the appointment. The 
law of kin, of consanguinity to nine 
generations, was the law of settlement 
among the ancient Britons; the law of 
settlement under the Saxon dominion, 
was that here alluded to, 

The division of the kingdom into pa- 
rishes gave a new face to settlements. 
The influence of consanguinity had no- 
thing in common with the boundaries 
of a parish: and a parish had nothing 
in common with the connections of fami- 
lies, or houses, by decimals. A parish 
is an ecclesiastical division; consan- 
guinity is not allowed to influence its 
officers ; and vicinage can hardly be 
applied to an extent, in some parishes, 
of ten or twenty miles in a direct line. 
Under the ancient British laws, if any 
member of a family were guilty of a 
crime, the whole family paid the pen- 
alty, in regular proportions, as a tine for 
not teaching their kinsman better: un- 
der the Saxon, the vicinage suffered the 
blame, and the punishment, for being 
deficient in vigilance ; these connexions, 
therefore, were interested in preventing 
misdemeanors ; but, what interest has a 
parish ? Its officers may regret ;—but, 
their regret prevents neither misfortune 
nor crime, and is too late, after the of- 
fence is committed ;—it ceases too, with 
the cessation of their year of office. 
Their personal interest, then, becomes 
no more than that of any other inhabi- 
tant, and they transfer their feelings 
with their accompt books, to their suc- 
cessors, whosoever they may be. 

The power of consanguinity is still in- 
fluentia! in Scotland ; and it is acknow- 
ledged as chief amoug those principles 
which contribute to render the Poor’s 
rate unnecessary in that part of the 
island, 

Parishes were first taken as the pro- 
per communities for maintaining the 
poor, by the Act of Elizabeth; conse- 
quently, as the nation was gradually ad- 
vancing towards a manufacturing state, 
the maintenance of the poor had no re- 
ference whatever to that state, or to its 
possibilities ;—but, was rendered depen- 
dent on an ecclesiastical arrangement on- 
ly ;—an arrangement settled when manu- 
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factures were scarcely thought of, ina 
national sense, An arrangement intended 
for the greater convenience of teaching 
the people, was directed to the more 
embarrassing purpose of feeding the 
people. And now it became a question 
of great importance, who were to be 
fed? If strangers resorted to a parish in 
the hope or expectation of superior 
teaching, the compliment was great ; 
but the additional expense was nothing ; 
—whereas, if straugers resorted for su- 
perior feeding, the cost was felt by 
the parish mach beyond the favour. 
And further, if strangers resort in the 
greatest numbers, as is but natural, 
where they may he best fed, the dis- 
advantage of such liberality is obvious ; 
hospitality itself becomes a vice ; and in 
absolute self-defence, starvation takes its 
place, and is enforced as the order of 
the day. 

The difficulty of determining what 
persons were entitled to parish support, 
required farther directions from the 
Legislature, and the act of Charles I. 
was intended to remove this difficulty, 
How far it has been a cheap and easy 
remedy, let the parish accounts of the 
kingdom testify; let the necessity for 
employing lawyers, as vestry clerks, 
testify ;—let the expenses incurred by 
removals from parish to parish, with the 
prior litigation, and consequent grumb- 
ling, testify ;—let the reluctance of in- 
dividuals to carry their abilities to the 
best market for them, testify; together 
with the mortification and astonishment of 
a parish at having a whole family palmed 
upon it from a distance, from whose la- 
bours it had never derived a pennyworth 
of advantage ; and of whose existence 
it was entirely ignorant till the order of 
two or more of his Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace was duly served and executed 
on its murmuring and mortified officers. 

In fact, without decrying the wisdom 
of measures devised for a kingdom, not 
a manufacturing state, at the time, it 
may be allowed us to doubt whether 
those measures are equally wise, equally 
applicable, equally beneficial, when ap- 
plied to a state devoted to munufactures, 
habituated to commerce, and to the thou- 
sand artificial modes and means of 
wealth practical in modern times, 
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It is the nature of manufactures to 
draw together a great number of hands 
within a small space. While work is 
brisk, no inconvenience is felt; but, 
when, from whatever cause, a slackness 
ensues, and then a cessation, the accu- 
mulation of working hands becomes a 
burden, without incurring blame; and 
the natural residents are the sufferers, 
from causes to which their ancestors 
looked for employment and prosperity. 

We are acquainted with a town which 
occupies the site of part of a parish, 
forming a hamlet, by itself ;—tne con- 
sequence is, that while this part is 
loaded with people, the housekeepers 
in ordinary times, pay to the poor about 
sixteen shillings in the pound of their 
rents; while the other part pays about 
three half-pence or two-pence. And we 
know various instances of manufacturers 
being intreated— Pray, do not come 
here to settle” ;—Why not > we sha!l em- 

oy your poor. ‘* Aye, for a while; 
and then double our poor rates, by those 
whom you collect, and leave bebind 

ou!” 

Of this the evidence brought before 
the committee, affords an indisputable 
instance, in the case of the town of Hal- 
stead, in Essex ; of which this account 
is given by Mr. John Vaizey. 

For ten years, from 1786 to 1795 inclu- 
sive, the Poor Rates were 9s. 114d. per 
pound, which is about 7s. 6d. an acre 
upon laud; and for the next ten years, 
from 1796 to 1805 inclusive, they were 
18s, 6d. in the pound, about 14s. an acre 
on the land ; from 1806 to 1816 inclu- 
sive, they were 18s. 4d. about 13s. 10d. per 
acre. 

Then they are rather less than they 
were ?—Yes: that needs a little explana- 
tion. The parish of Halstead had, twenty- 
five years ago, aflourishing woollen manu- 
factory of says and baize ; that manufactory 
about the year 1800 almost entirely ceased ; 
and in the year that followed the har- 
vest of 1800, corn was very dear: we 
had a large population out of employ- 
ment ; we paid in that year, in four suc- 
cessive quarters 37s. in the pound to the 
poor; the following year, 1801, we paid 
28s.: and those two years account for the 
average being swelled. 

Have you had any subscriptions in aid 
or the last year ?>—In the quarter ending 


Ladyajay 1817, we paid arate of 7s. 


n the pound; it collected 1,5782. ; 1,323/. 


of it came from the land, and 255/. from the 
houses. In the course of the winter balf 
year, including that quarter, and the quar- 
ter preceding, 4001 was distributed from 
permament public charities belonging to 
the place; and 266. from other benevo- 
lent sources of collection. Tt is necessary 
to state also that a considerable sam was 
expended by the surveyors of the highways 
to men that would otherwise have been 
totally destitute of employment, on the 
public roads, for the sake of labour; we 
had from 30 to 40 men employed a cohsi- 
derable part of the time, trom the ceasing 
of the harvest till Lady-day,....It does 
appear to me, that a very little increase 
would render the land productive of no 
rent atall; it must of course be abandoned 
in that case. We have nothing rated but 
what is inhabited by persons whom we 
consider in a state to pay ; but the pressure 
is sO heavy, that a great namber of those 
persons are as badly off as the paupers.— 
Our parish rate contains about 194 names; 
96, or thereabouts of those assessments are 
5/. a year, and under ; 32 of them are from 
51. to 101; 17 from 101. to 20/.; and only 
49 above 20/. 

I should beg permission to state, in re- 
ference to the circumstances of our parish, 
which would apply to all parishes of the 
same character, that our burthen of ex- 
penses happen from a surplus population 
that alost manufactory has left upon the 
land. During the period of the war, 
a great many of those men went into 
the public service; during that period also 
when labourers were thinner in other parts 
of the county and kingdom, many of them 
migrated to husbandry and to other de- 
scriptious of employment at a distance, 
and then we bad no useful hands out of 
employ; but the parish of Halstead had 
at that time to support the sick and aged 
and those who were helpless. I reckon that 
our population is just about double what 
the land of the parish requires ; we have 
just about a double population of working 
men, all of whom are of course confired to 
us. Our population is probably not more 
than two or three hundred Iess than it 
was when the manufactory brought 13,0002. 
or 14,0001. a year for work; and of this 
two or three hundred, many belonged else- 
where, and were drawn by the manufac- 
tory. Ifsomething is not done, the parish 
where I live, and some others in the coun- 
try in the same situation, must, under 
their surplus population, ere long have 
the whole value of their land absorbed. 


Now, it seems very hard, that when 
there was a demand for labour and in- 
dustry, those men who were laboriogs 
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and industrious, should not be allowed 
to carry their talents to the best market 
for them, and where they would meet 
with the greatest encouragement; that 
seems equally cruel and impolitic. On 
the other hand, what can be more vex- 
atious to the natural inhabitants of a 
parish than to have an adventitious 
swarm fixed on it, in perpetuity, though 
the cause of attraction, avd consequently 
of profit, has departed from the vici- 
nity ? 

Of this parish, however, it may be 
said, that it Aas had some benefit, and 
had more in contemplation ; but what 
shall we say of places bound to main- 
tain those from whom no benefit ever 
was received, from whom none was 
ever expected ?--places boand to main- 
tain during life, those whom a visit, of 
a day or two, apparently casual, brings 
under the acquaintance of the parish 
officers, by absolute force of Jaw ? 

That a district which has enjoyed the 
advantage of a man’s labour during the 
prime of his years, perhaps the whole 
course of his life, should support his 
old age, and cheer his declining days, 
is so obviously a dictate of nature and 
hamanity, that few are the individual 
masters which can, or do, shrink from 
it; and the character of such an one 
soon spreads, and is never spared. 
But, that an individual, or a community 
should be burthened with a forcible ob- 
ligation to maintain in the exhausted 
time of life, a vumber of utter strangers, 
with their attendant incumbrances, can- 
not but be felt as a most vexatious im- 
position, Yet such instances are not un- 
known, to our present public economy, 
Joun Curistian Curwen, Esq. a Member 

of the Committee, made the following 

Statement :— 

I wish to state to the Committee, that 
in the county of Cumberland, all the 
parishes adjoining to the sea-coast and the 
manulacturing towns, have for some years 
past laboured under the greatest hard- 
ships, occasioned by the number of Scotch 
and Trish who come into those parishes, 
and who are frequently maintained by their 
friends, who bave been settled there before, 
for a few weeks ; because when they be- 
come chargeable we have no power by 
which we can remove them, particularly 
the Irish. With the Scotch that has been 
done ; but we cannot get rid of the Irish 
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by sending them out of the country; so 
that we are subject to any number coming 
there under ary pretence, and we are to- 
tally incapable of getting rid of them. The 
town of Whitehaven has made a repre- 
sentation of their state, and it is filed. I 
hold in my band an account of an agricul- 
tural parish near Carlisle, the parish of 
Rockclifle, where the Poor Rates amount 
to 384/. of which 182/. is paid to Irish, who 
have no settlement. 


[dt was delivered in, and read as follows :} 


“ PARISH OF ROCKCLIFFE. £ 
Eight Poor Rates in the year, ater» 48 
A collection at Is. in the pounds... 8 


Annual 
Scotch and Irish received last year 182 
JoHN Beary, Overseer. 


* Parish of Rockeliff, March 3, 1817- 

“ Sin—We have 40 paupers, and out 

of them there are 25 Scotch and Irish, 

which is a very heavy burthen in our 

small parish ; for there are only 70 inba- 
bitants that pay to the Poor Rate. 


Joun Beaty, 
Overseer of the Parish of Rockeliffe.” 


“] believe it will be found in all the 
principal towns in the County, there is al- 
must the same proportion of Irish and 
Scotch pressing on the Poor Rates ; so that 
we may assume one-third of the whole 
charge in the county of Cumberland is 
paid to lrish, who have no sett/ements, 
and who surreptitiously intrude themselves 
upon us.” 

Have you employed those Irish and 
Scotch ?—Certainly not, generally ; some 
have been employed ; but the burthen ge- 
nerally arises from those who have had no 
employment. There are a number em- 
ployed undoubtedly, and very beneficially 
employed to the advantage of that county; 
but the evil arises from individuals who 
are tempted to come over and have noem- 
ployment; they are tempted by some of 
their friends who have been previously 
settled, in hopes of getting work, 

How do they get their livelibood?— 
They come on the Poor's Rates immedi- 
ately: they are, at the commencement, 
probably supported by their friends ; the 
expense of supplying them with food is 
in the first instance very little, for they 
live mostly upon potatoes; and when they 
are cheap, their keep is not attended with 
great cost to those who maintain them fos 
a short period. 

There are settled in Cumberland a 
number of Irish families, employed both 
in the mines and manufactories ; and this 
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tempts others to come for whom there is 
no occupation. I think, from the difficul- 
ties that now exist in Ireland, they come 
in greater numbers. We have no power 
of guarding ourselves; as it must be ap- 
parent to the Committee, that those indi- 
viduals are in an infinitely better situation 
than the English, because they can choose 
what parish they please ; so that they set- 
tle wherever they suppose they will be best 
provided for. 

Those Irish are chiefly resident in the 
parish of Rockclifle?—No; all over the 
county. 

Those who reside in the parish of Rock- 
cliffe work in an adjoining parish probably ? 
—I am afraid not..... Yet, to a certain 
amount, I consider the residence of the 
Irish to be an advantage to us; and that 
itis only by bringing in hands when we 
do not want them, that an inconvenience 
arises. 

The same evil is felt in other parts of 
the kingdom ?—I knowit to be equally felt 
in Lancashire, and a little in some of the 
towns in Westmoreland...It is become 
dreadful ; it is a common thing for old 
women to come over to some of their re- 
lations, who are settled ; and in a few 
weeks we have them thrown on the Poor 
Rates, though they are of no value iu 
work. 

Surely, this is bad enough; and might 
indeed, by no very irritable mind be 
thought too bad, as the phrase is: yet, 
the metropolis can shew a statement 
still worse—not settlers, merely, but a 
succession of settlers; not old women, 
but young prostitutes : for to this goes 
the evidence of Mr. John Leigh, vestry 
clerk of St. George’s Hanover Square ; 
which is supported by that of Mr. 
Smith, one of the beadles of St. Giles’s 
parish. 

Are you burthened with poor that do 
not belong to you ?—Considerably so. 

What are they?—A great many Irish, 
more than any other country. 

Do you continue ‘to give them relicf for 
a length of time often ?— Yes; unless they 
commit an act of vagrancy, they cannot 
be sent out of the country, The Irish 
and foreigners have an advantage over the 
English, fur they must be relieved where 
they fall. 

Have you any Scotch poor ?—Very 
few. 

Have you any means of getting rid 
of them?—No; they can reside where 
they please, and are not removable with- 
out they commit an act of vagrancy. 


Have you any reason to believe that 
the Irish poor, who have this advantage 
over the English, shift their dwellings 
more than the English in consequence ? 
—I do not know that they do shift their 
dwellings. 

Do you know whether they migrate 
from one parish to another more than the 
English ?—I do not know that they do; 
one of the overseers of St. James's told me, 
that in consequence of alarge subscription 
in their parish (his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent having made a handsome 
present, it had brought a number of stran- 
gers to the parish. 

And men sleeping in the parish one 
night will be entitled to relief?—Yes; and 
some come the next day. 

It is the custom of some of them to go 
from parish to parish ?>—We cannot avoid 
that. 

It frequently happens that 2 person 
will come into the parish only for one 
or two nights, and then they apply for 
relict, 

Do you conceive it would be a great re- 
lief if the Irish could be sent to their own 
country ?—It certainly would, ‘They wan- 
der into the parish, and gain no settlement 
there, but stay as long as they can get a 
shilling. Some of them will hardly move 
about to look after work. Lam sorry to 
say, that among the casual poor there are 
some who practise these deceptions, who 
get double and treble what (others) respect- 
able people do. If we go to inquire, we 
may find a bed of straw, and their clothes 
all rags; all appearance of distress. Satur- 
day night comes, and the husband brings 
home a guinea, and the wife will perhaps 
get five or six shillings a week more; but 
it is all gone on the Sunday in making 
merry; and then by Monday morning they 
have nothing left, and they live upon a 
potatoe and a herring, or any thing dur- 
ing the week, and the children are de- 
serted, 

I have found that a woman has been 
drawing relief from our parish who has 
been living at Bow, and her husband has 
been receiving money for working ata soap 
manufactory at Bow, at a guinea a week. 
When we go to inquire after the hus- 
band of a woman stated to be in Lreland, 
we have frequently spoken to the man 
himself, and received an answer from him- 
self that he was in lreland. 


A very obliging set of vagrants! and 
yet, these are the personages to main- 
tain whom, a portion of the earnings 
acquired by honest labour must be paitl 
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away before the honest labourer himself 
can put a morsel of bread into his own 
mouth, or into the mouths of his family ! 
These facts speak for themselves, That 
they are evils—evils never in contem- 
plation of those who first conceived the 
system of parochial charity—of those 
who subsequently established the rules 
of settlement, needs no additional proof; 
neither is any additional proof n¢ces- 
sary, that laws made for one state of 
employment and manners, become op- 
pressive under another state of employ- 
ment and manners. If any can doubt it, 
let them consider the following sentiments 
as expressed by the Committee. 


The Select Committee, appointed to consider 
of the Poor Laws, and to report their 
Observations thereupon from Time to Time 
to the House, have, pursuant to the Order 
of the House, considered the same accord- 


ingly, and agreed to the following 
REPORT. 
(Continued from p. 551.) 


From the reign of Richard IT. impotent 
beggars were directed to repair to the place 
of their birth ; afterwards to the place where 
they had last dwelled, or were best known, 
or were born, or had “ made last their 
abode by the space of three years.” And 
such continued to be the law at that period, 
when funds for the relief of the poor were 
first raised bya compulsory assessment : a 
provision which rendered it still more im- 
portant to define correctly what persons 
were locally entitled to partake of this loeal 
fund ; and the 14th Eliz. consequently au- 
thorised the removal of persons “ to the 
place were they were born, or most con- 
versant for the space of three years next 
before.” And this enactment appears to 
have remained unaltered by any Act of 
the legislature, except in the case of rogues 
and vagabonds, who were to be sent to 
their last dwelling, if they had any ; if not, 
to the place where they last dwelt by the 
space of one year; though decisions of the 
courts of law seem to have considered a 
month’s abode, or a residence of forty 
days, in some cases, sufficient to gain a 
settlement. The doubts which, however, 
existed on this subject were removed by 
13 and 14 Car. IL. c. 12; which establish- 
ed a new system, imposing a restraint on 
the circulation of labour, essentially affect- 
ing the domestic comforts and happiness 
of the poor, and giving rise to various sub- 
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sequent provisions, which have become the 
fruitful source of litigation. 

The statute enacts, that “ Whereas by 
reason of some defects in the law, poor 
people are not restrained from going from 
one parish to another, and therefore do 
endeavour to settle themselves in those 
parishes where there is the best stock, the 
largest commons or wastes to build cot- 
tages, and the most woods for them to 
burn and destroy; and when they have 
consamed it, then to another parish, and 
at last become rogues and vagabonds, to 
the great discouragement of parishes to 
provide stocks, when it is liable to be de- 
voured by strangers: Be it therefore enact- 
ed by the authority aforesaid, ‘That it shall 
and may be lawful, on complaint made by 
the churchwardens or overseers of the poor 
of any parish, to any justice of the peace, 
within forty days after any such person or 
persons coming to settle, as aforesaid, in 
any tenement under the yearly value of 
£10, for any two justices of the peace, 
whereof one to be of the quorum, at the 
division where any person or persons that 
are likely to be chargeable to the parish 
shall come to inhabit, by their warrant to 
remove and convey such person or persons 
to such parish where he or they were last 
legally settled, either as a native house- 
holder, sojourner, apprentice, or servant, 
for the space of forty days at the least, un- 
less he or they give sufficient security for 
the discharge of the said parish, to be al- 
lowed of by the said justices.” 

But as a settlement would be thus 
gained by 40 days residence, and that re- 
sidence might not be a matter of notoriety 
when such a natural inducement would 
exist to conceal it; by a subsequent Act 
the 40 days residence is to be reckoned 
not from the day of the person coming to 
inhabit, but from the time at which he 
gives a notice in writing to one of the pa- 
rish officers of his abode, and the number 
of his family. But even this precaution 
against a clandestine residence was not 
enough to prevent such notice being de- 
feated by the inattention and misconduct 
of the officers; and it was therefore fur- 
ther provided that such notice should be 
published in the church and registered ; 
it was felt necessary, however, to provide 
that the following persons should be deem- 
ed to have a legal settlement in the parish, 
though no such notice iu writing be deli- 
vered or published :— 

Ist. Any person executing a public 
annual office in the parish, or paying parish 
taxes. 

2d. Any unmarried person, without 
child or children, hired for one year. 
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3d. Any person bound an apprentice by 
indenture. 


Notwithstanding these exceptions, the 
mischief of making the labouring classes 
thus stationary appears to have been soon 
felt, and the expedient was adopted of 
granting certificates by the major part of 
the parish officers, and allowed by two 
justices, acknowledging the persons re- 
moving to belong to their parish, under- 
taking to provide for them whenever they 
may be forced to ask relief of the parish 
to which certificate is brought; in 
that case they were itremovable till actu- 
ally chargeable; but in that event they 
might be conveyed to their place of set- 
tlement. By these means, it was hoped, 
that those who were in want of work in 
one parish might be enabled to seek it in 
another, notwithstanding the provisions 
of the 13 and 14 Ch. IL. which re- 
strained them from carrying their labour 
to the best market. 

By a subsequent act, care was taken 
that no settlement should be gained by a 
residence under such certificate unless the 
party took a lease of a tenement of the 
annual value of £10, or executed some 
annual office, being legally placed therein. 
And by the 12th Anne, c. 18, an appren- 
tice, or a hired servant to a certificated 
person, could not by virtue of the appren- 
ticeship, or hiring and service, gain any 
settlement in such parish. Another Act 
also was passed to ensure the regular 
execution of such certificate, by the attes- 
tation of witnesses, and again for the more 
certain reimbursement by the certifying 
parish, of the expences attending the re- 
moval of the certificated person, After all, 
it was solemnly decided, that the granting 
these certificates was quite discretionary 
both with regard to the parish-officers and 
the magistrates. And such continued to 
be the only means by which this restraint 
on the free circulation of labour could be 
avoided, till the 35th year of the present 
reign, the privilege of persons not being 
removed till actually chargeable, which 
had been-recently conferred on members 
of friendly societies, was extended by a 
law which deserves perhaps more notice 
and applause than it has received, and 
the liberty of removing from place to place 
was made no longer to depend upou the 
will and jadgment either of parish officers 
or Magistrates, but the removal of poor 

rsons was prevented till they were actu- 
ally chargeable. 

No material alteration has been made 
in the law of settlement since this Act; 
and the result of the various enactments 
on this subject now is, that every poor 


person, when entitled to parochial relief, 
can claim it only (except in cases of sud- 
den accident or calamity) in that parish 
in which he has resided during 40 days, 
either on an estate of his own, if pur- 
chased of the value of £30, or in a tene- 
ment rented by him of the annual value 
of £10, or under indentures of apprentice- 
ship, or baving served a year under a yearly 
hireling, as an onmarried man, without a 
child, or by executing a public annaal 
office during the year. If a settlement 
has been acquired by neither of these 
means, the father’s settlement becomes 
that of his issue; if that be unknown 
the mother’s; and if that also should not 
be ascertained, recourse must be had to 
the place of birth, which is also (with cer- 
tain exceptions) the place of settlement of 
illegitimate children, tll they have ac- 
quired another by one of the modes des- 
cribed by the statute above enumerated. 
Persons not born within the kingdom, and 
who have acquired no settlement by either 
of the above means, are by the hnmane in- 
terpretation of the law to be relieved, in 
case of necessity, in the parish in which 
they are found. 

The sums expended in litigation, and 
the removal of paupers at different periods 
amounted in 1776, to £35,072; in 1786, 
to £35,791; in 1803, £190,072; in 1815, 
£287,000. And itappears that the appeals 
against orders of removal, entered at the 
four last quarter sessions, amount to about 
4,700. Great, however, as the inconve- 
niency confessedly is of this constaut and 
increasing litigation, there are still other 
effects of the law of settlement, which it 
is yet more important to correct ; such ate 
the frauds so frequently committed by 
those who are intrusted to prevent even 
the probability of a burthen being brought 
on their parish; and such are the measures 
justifiable undoubtedly in point of law, 
which are adopted very generally in many 
parts of the kingdom, to defeat the obtain- 
ing a settlement; the most common of 
these latter practices is that of hiring la- 
bourers for a less period than a year; from 
whence it naturally and necessarily fol- 
lows, that a labourer may spend the 
season of his health and industry in one 
parish, and be transferred in the de- 
cline of life to a distant part of the king- 
dom. 


. 


The following extract from the Report 
of the Committee of the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland, shews 
on what principles the Poor are sup- 


ported in that country, 
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They remark, 

1. That the Scotch have uniformly pro- 
ceeded on the principle, That every indivi- 
dual is bound to provide for himself by his 
own labour, as long as he is able to do so; 
and that his parish is only bound to make 
up that portion of the necessaries of life 
which he cannot earn or obtain by other 
Jawful means. 

2. That, even in cases of extreme po- 
verty, the relations and neighbours of the 
paupers have a pride in providing for their 
necessities, either in whole or in part.— 
That this circumstance will account for the 
smal! number of paupers in some very po- 
pulous parishes; and serves at the same 
time to explain a fact, which is obvious in 
so many of the returns in the country dis- 
tricts, that the sums given to the paupers 
appear to be so disproportioned to what 
their real necessities require. A small sum 
given to aid their other resources, affords 
them the relief which is necessary; and it 
would be both against the true interest 
and the moral habits of the people, if a 
more ample provision were made for them 
by their parishes. 

8. That the distinction made in a great 
proportion of the retarus between the poor 
am the regular parish roll, and the industri- 
ous poor who receive only occasional sup- 
ply, is of equal importance to the morals 
and the best interests of the country. Those 
of the first class receive a constant supply 
from the parish funds; those of the second 
are only assisted when they are laid aside 
from work by sickness or accidental causes, 
and especially during that season of the 
year which chiefly affects their health or 
suspends their usual labours. They receive 
at that time such assistance as their imme- 
diate necessities demand, for the limited 
period when they are in this situation ; but 
when the cause which occasioned their de- 
mand ceases to operate, the parish assist- 
ance is withdrawn, aod they return to 
their labour, undera conviction, which they 
never relinquish, that both their subsist- 
ence and their comfort must ultimately de- 
pend on their personal industry. 

4. That it appears from the returns which 
have yet beew examined, That in a great 
proportion of the country parishesioa which 
legal assessments have been introduced, 
they have been afterwards abandoned ; 
either because they have been found by 
experience that whatever addition the or- 
dinary funds required, might be found at 
much less expense by means of voluvtary 
contributions, when any urgent pressure on 
the poor should render it necessary,—or 
because a regular assessment in those pa- 
rishes have very generally been observed 


to produce an inflnx of paupers from other 
parishes, who in three years (by the deci- 
sion of the courts of law for the last forty 
years) can acquire a Jegal settlement, if 
during that time they have supported 
themselves by their own industry; aggra- 
vating in this way the parochial burden 
beyond al! reasonable proportion. 

5. That it appears to the Committee, 
that in those districts to which the reports 
they have considered relate, the weekly 
collections at the churches, in parishes in 
which there are few dissenters, go far to 
provide for the support of the poor; that 
collections at the churches have been in 
use from the earliest periods of the Scotch 
ecclesiastical establishment, and are recog- 
nised in the Acts of Parliament both as an 
ancient and dega/ resource for the mainte- 
nance of the poor. 

( To be continued.) 


Shakspeare and his Times ; including 
the Biography of the Poet, Criticisms on 
his Genius and Writings, &c. &c, By 
Nathan Drake, M.D. 4to. 2 vols. £5. 5s. 
Cadell and Davies, London, 1817. 

[Continued from p. 580.]} 


THE brief outline of Dr. Drake’s work, 
contained in our last number, will doubt- 
less have prepared our readers to expect 
no small gratification from a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with its various con- 
tents. It will be the purpose of the 
present article to convey some idea of 
the many subjects which he has brought 
together in these elaborate volumes, pur- 
suing the same mode of arrangement 
which has been adopted by our author, 


Part l. Shakspeare in Stratford. 


SHAKSPEARE, whom Dr, 
Drake has, somewhat quaintly termed 
the ** object almost of our idolatry as a 
dramatic poet,” was the eldest son of 
John Shakspeare, one of the Aldermen 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, in the County of 
Warwick, where he was bornon the 23d 
of April, 1564, and was baptized on the 
26th of the same month, Respecting 
the mode adopted in the education of 
our poet, Dr, D. has not been able to 
furnish any certain information: all 
that time has left us on the subject is, 
that, having escaped the plague, which 
when he was little more than two months 
old ravaged his native place with singu- 
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lar mortality, young Shakspeare was 
sent to the free schoo] of Stratford. His 
opportunities of learning, however, were 
few: for the pressure of poverty on his 
father’s circumstances compelled him to 
withdraw the future bard from his 
studies. Concerning the extent of his 
attainments there is a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion. Dr. Drake, who 
has given us a satisfactory sketch of the 
state of school literature at that time, 
concludes with great probability, that 
Shakspeare, like must other boys who 
have spent but two or three years at a 
Grammar School, acquired just as much 
Latin as would enable him, with the as- 
sistancc of a lexicon, and no small share 
of assiduity, to construe a minor classic ; 
aud that he was indebted to his English 
studies principally for that diversified 
knowledge, which his genius so power- 
fully combined and applied. Though 
his attainments as a linguist were trifling, 
yet his knowledge was great; and his 
learning, in the best sense of the term, 
that is, as distinct from the mere acqui- 
sition of language, was multifarious and 
extensive beyond that of most of his 
contemporaries. 

That Shakspeare, when taken from 
the free-school of Stratford, became an 
assistant to his father in the wool trade, 
has been the general opinion of all his 
Biographers ; and the passages adduced 
from his works seem to imply a more 
than theoretic intimacy with his father’s 
business, as a wool-stapler and butcher. 
In this employment he appears to have 
been engaged for some years, and then 
to have annexed to it, or superseded it, 
by the knowledge and practice of a pet- 
ty country conveyaneer; by teaching 
which to others he might acquire some 
addition to his income. And as the 
dramas of our great poet exhibit nume- 
rous instances in which both the Italian 
and French languages are introduced, it 
has been conjectured that they were at- 
tained in the interval between his leav- 
ing school, and his marriage, a period of 
about six years. 

In 1582, Shakspeare married Anne 
Hathaway, the daughter of a substantial 
yeoman, residing at Shottery, a village 
mm the vicinity of Stratford ; and as the 
family of the youthful bard gathered 


around him with great rapidity, Dr. 
Drake thinks he prosecuted both his 
own and his father’s business for about 
four years. In conformity with the 
plan adopted by Dr. D. of conneeting 
the circumstances of the times with 
Shakspeare’s life, he has chosen this 
period as being admirably fitted for in- 
troducing a survey of rural life and 
manners, customs, diversions, and su- 
perstitions, as they existed in that age. 
The materials are drawn from authentic 
and contemporary sources, and the poet 
himself has contributed not a few pas- 
sages; which, while they reflect very 
considerable light upon the tepics dis- 
cussed, evince the industry and research 
of our author, together with singular feli- 
city in illustrating the Dramas of Shak- 
speare. 

Passing Dr. Drake’s amusing por- 
traits of various rural characters, we come 
to his detailed but very interesting ac- 
countof the manners and customs of coun- 
try life, among which the rural holidays 
and festivals hold a very distinguished 
place. We select, from this part of his 
work, the accounts of Cand/emas-day and 
Shrove-tide, not as being the most inter- 
esting, but as affording a favourable spe- 
cimen of his research, and also because 
the latter belongs to a festival, which all 
good housewives of the old school will 
uot fail to observe a day or two after the 
publication of the present number. 


Among the common people, the festivi- 
ties of Christmas were frequently protract- 
ed to Canpiemas-Day. This was done 
under the idea of doing honour to the Vir- 
gin Mary, whose purification is commemo- 
rated by the church at this period. It was 
generally, remarks Bourne, “a day of fes- 
tivity, and more than ordinary observation 
among women, aud is therefore called the 
Wives’ Feast-Day.” term Candlemas, 
however, seems to have arisen from a cus- 
tom among the Roman Catholics, of conse- 
crating tapers on this day, and bearing 
them about lighted in procession, to which 
they were enjoined by an edict of P 
Sergius, A. D.684; but on what fouuda- 
tion is not aecurately ascertained. At the 
Reformation, among the rites and ceremo- 
nies which were ordered to be retained in 
a convocation of Henry VIIL., this is one, 
and expressedly because it was considered 
as symbolical of ‘the spiritual illumination 


‘iad the Gospel. 
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From Candlemas to Hallowmas, the ta- 
pers which had been lighted all the winter 
in Cathedral and Conventual Churches 
ceased to be used; and so prevalent, in- 
deed, was the relinquishment of candles on 
this day in domestic life, that it has laid 
the foundation of one of the proverbs in the 
collection of Mr. Ray : 


On Candlemas-day throw Candle and Candlestick 

away. 

On this day likewise the Christmas 
greeus were removed from churches and 
private houses. Herrick, who may be con- 
sidered as the contemporary of Shak- 
speare, being five-and-twenty at the period 
of the poet's death, has given us a pleasing 
description of this observance ; he abounds, 
indeed, in the history of local rites, and, 
though surviving beyond the middle of the 
seventeenth century, paints with great ac- 
curacy the manners and superstitions of the 
Shaksperean era. He has paid particular 
attention to the festival that we are de- 
scribing, and enumerates the various greens 
and flowers appropriated to differeut sea- 
sons, in a little poem entitled 


“ CEREMONIES FOR CANDLEMASSE 
EVE. 


Down with the Rosemary and Bayes, 
Down with the Misleto ; 

Instead of Holly, now up-raise 
The greener box (for show). 


The Holly hitherto did sway ; 
Let box now domineere ; 
Until the dancing Easter-day, 
On Easter’s Eve appeare. 


Then youthful Box which now hath grace, 
Your houses to renew : 

Grown old, surrender must his place, 
Unto the crisped Yew. 


When Yew is out, then Birch comes in, 
And many Flowers beside ; 

Both of a fresh and fragrant kinne, 
To honour Whitsontide. 


Green Bushes then, and sweetest Bents, 
With cooler Oken boughs ; 

Come in for comely ornaments, 
To re-adorn the house.” 


The usage which we have alluded to, of 
preserving the Christmas cheer and hospi- 
tality to Candlemas, is immediately after- 
wards recorded and connected with a sin- 
gular superstition, in the following poems 
under the titles of 


“ CEREMONIES FOR CANDLEMASSE 
DAY. 


Kinpxk the Christmas Brand, and then 
Till sunne-set, let it burne ; 

Which quencht, then lay it up agen, 
Till Christmas next returne. 
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Part must be kept wherewith to teend* 
The Christmas Log next yeare ; 

And where ’tis safely kept, the fiend 
Can do no mischiefe there. —— 


End now the white-loafe, and the pye, 
And let all sports with Christmas dye, 


To the exorcising power of the Christ- 
mas Brand is added, in the subsequent ef- 
fusion, a most alarming denunciation against 
those who heedlessly leave in the Hall on 
Candlemas Eve, any the smallest portion 
of the Christmas greens. — 

** CEREMONY UPON CANDLEMAS EVE. 

Down with the Rosemary, and so 

Down with the Baies, and Misletoe ; 


Down with the Holly, lvie, all 
Wherewith ye drest the Christmas Hall: 


That so the superstitious find 

No one least Branch there left behind : 
For look, how many leaves there be, 
Neglected there, maids, trust to me, 
So many goblins you shall see.” 


The next important period of feasting in 
the country occurred at Snrove-tipe, 
which among the Roman Catholics was the 
time appointed for shriving or confession of 
sins, and was also observed as a carnival 
before the commencement of Lent. The 
former of these ceremonies was dispensed 
with at the Reformation ; but the rites at- 
tending the latter were for a long time sup- 
gne with a rival spirit of hilarity. The 

onday and Tuesday succeeding Shrove 
Sunday, called Collop Monday and Pancake 
Tuesday, were peculiarly devoted to Shrove- 
tide Amusement ; the first having been, in 
papal times, the period at which they took 
leave of flesh, or slices of meat, termed col- 
lops in the north, which had been preserved 
through the winter by salting and drying, 
and the second was a relic of the feast pre- 
ceding Lent ; eggs and collops therefore on 
the Monday, and pancakes, as a delicacy, 
on the Tuesday, were duly if not religiously 
served up. 

Tusser, in his very curious and entertain- 
ing poem on agriculture, thus notices some 
of the old observances at Shrovetide :— 


‘ At Shroftide to shroving, go thresh the fat hen, 
If blindfold can kill her, then give it thy 
men: 
Maids, fritters and pancakes, ynow see ye 
make, 
Let slut have one pancake, for company 
sake,” 


For an explanation of the obsolete cus- 
tom of “ threshiug the fat hen,” we are 
indebted to Mr. Hilman. “ The hen,” says 


* Teend, to kindle. 
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he, “is hung ata fellow’s back, who has 
also some horse-bells about him; the rest 
of the fellows are blinded, and have boughs 
in their hands, with which they chase this 
fellow and his hen about some large court 
or small enclosure. The fellow with his 
hen and bells shifting as well as he can, 
they follow the sound, aud sometimes hit 
him and his hen ; at other times, if he can 
get behind one of them, they thresh one 
another well favourd'ly ; but the jest is, the 
maids are to blind the fellows, which they 
do with their aprons, and the cunning bag- 
gages will endear their sweet-hearts with 
a peeping hole, whilst the others look out 
out as sharp to hinderit. After this the 
heu is boil’d with bacon, store of 
pancakes and fritters are made. She that 
is noted for lying in bed Jong, or any other 
miscarriage, hath the first pancake present- 
ed to her, which most commonly fails to 
the dogs share at last, for no one will own 
it their due.” Mr. Hilman concludes his 
comment on the text with a singular re- 
mark; “the loss of the above laudable 
custom, is ove of the benefits we have got 
by smoaking tobacco.” 

Shakspeare has twice noticed this season 
of feasting and amusement ; first, in Ad's 
Well That Ends Well, where he makes the 
Clown tell the Countess (among a string of 
other similes), that his answer is “ as fit as a 
pancake for Shrove-tuesday * ;” and in the 
Second Part of King Henry IV. he has 
introduced Silence singing the following 
song : 


* Reed's Shakspeare, vol. viii. p. 272, 273. 
Warner has also noticed this culinary article 
as appropriated to Shrove-Tuesday in his Al- 
bion’s England, chapter xxiv., where, enume 
rating the feasts and holidays of his time, he 
says, they had 


** At fasts-eve pan puffes.’”— 
Chalmers’s Poets, vol. iv. p. 564. 


Shrove or Pancake Tuesday, is still called, 
in the North, Fasters or Fustern’s E’en, as 
preceding Ash-Wednesday, the first day of 
Lent ; and the turning of these cakes in the 
a yet ubserved asa feat of dexterity and 
SKill. 

Of the pancake-bell which used to be rung 
on Shrove-Tuesday, Taylor, the Water Puct, 
has given us the following most singular ac- 
count :— Shrove-Tuesday, at whose entrance 
in the morning all the whole kingdom is un- 
quiet, but by that time the clocke strikes 
eleven, which (by the help of a knavish sexton) 
is commonly before nine, then there is a bell 
rung, cal’d pancake-bell, the sound whereof 
makes thousands of people distracted, and for-_ 
getful either of manners or humanitie” See 
his Works, folio, 1630. p. 115. 


** Be merry, be merry, my wife’s as all ;* 
For women are shrews, both short and tall : 
Tis merry in hall, when beards wag all, 
And welcome merry shrove-tide, 
Be merry, be merry, &c. 


The third line of this song appears to 
have been proverbial, and of considerable 
autiquity ; for Adam Davie, who flourished 
about 1312, has the same imagery with the 
same rhyme, in his Life of Alexander . 


“ Merry swithe it is in halle, 
When the berdes waveth alle.’’ 


And the subsequent passage, quoted by Mr, 
Reed from a writer contemporary with 
Shakspeare, proves, that it was a common 
burden or under song in the halls of our 
gentry at that period:—“ which done, 
grace said, aud the table taken up, the plate 
presently conveyed into the pantrie, the 
hall summons this consort of companions 
(upon payne todyne with Duke Humph- 
frie, or to kisse the hare’s foot,)to appear at 
the.first call: where a soug is to be sung, 
the under song or holding whereof is, Jt is 
merrie in haul where beards wag ali.’ The 
Serving-man’s Comfort, 1598, sign C. 

The evening of Shrove-Tuesday was usu- 
ally appropriated, as well in the country as 
in town, to the exhibition of dramatic 
pieces. Not only at Court, where Jonson 
wasoccasionally employed to write Masques 
ou this night, bat at both the Universities, 
in the provincial schools, and in the halis 
of the geutry and uobility, were these the 
amusements of Shrovetide, during the days 
of Klizabeth and James. Warton, speak- 
ing of these ephemeral plays, adde, in a 
note, “ | have seen an anonymous comedy, 
Apotto Surovine, composed by the Mas- 
ter of Hadleigh-school, in Suffolk, and 
acted by his scholars on Shrove-Tuesday, 
Feb. 7, 1626, printed 1627. 8vo. published, 
as it seems, by E. W. Shrove-tuesday, as 
the day immediately preceding Lent, was 
always a day of extraordinary sport and 
feasting —“ Some of these festivities,” he 
procecds to sry, “still remain in our ani- 
versities. In the Percy Housnotp-Boox, 
1512, it appears, that the clergy and officers 
of Lord Percy's chapel performed a play 
before his lordship upon Shrowftewesday at 
night.” 


The cruel custom of cock-throwing, 
which, until lately was a diversion pe- 
culiar to this day, seems to have origi- 
nated from the barbarous, yet less sa- 
vage, amusement of cock-fighting; al- 
though it cannot be ascertained at what 


* — my wife's as all;) 4, e. as all women 
are. Farmer. 
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period this degenerated into cock-throw- 
ing. The great moral painter, Hogarth, 
was the first who effectually satirized 
this infamous sport; his benevolent sa- 
tire produced the necessary reform ; and 
the magistrates have so generally inter- 
dicted the practice, that the pastime 
may now be happily considered as ex~ 
tinet. 

Dr. Drake’s account of the other fes- 
tivals, particularly those of May-day, 
sheep-shearing, harvest-home, and 
Christmas, is singularly amusing; as 
also are his descriptions of the manner 
in which wakes, fairs, weddings, and 
burials, were antiently celebrated. To 
these succeed the diversions with which 
our ancestors were wont to recreate 
themselves : in this list, dramatic per- 
formances by itinerant players, hawk- 
ing, hunting, fishing, and fowling, hold 
a conspicuous place. Dr. D. has de- 
voted ample space to the subject of hawk- 
ing; which, though now, (we believe), 
altogether extinct, was during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James, the most pre- 
valent and fashionable of all amuse- 
ments. 

The superstitions of the age of Shak- 
speare form the subject of a long and 
interesting chapter. 

We regret that we have not room to 
follow Dr. Drake, through his instruc- 
tive details concerning the omens, 
charms, and other popular superstitions, 
which gained implicit credence from our 
forefathers ; but we cannot wholly pass 
over his account of sympathetic cures. 


Several diseases were held to be incu- 
rable, by ordinary means; such as wens, 
warts, the king's evil, agues, rickets, and 
ruptures; and the remedies which were 
adopted present a most deplorable instance 
of human folly. Tumours were to be dis- 
pelled by stroking them nine times with a 
dead man's hand, and the evil by the royal 
touch, a miraculous power supposed to 
have been first exercised by Edward the 
Confessor, and to have been since heredit- 
ary in the royal line, at least to the period 
of the decease of Queen Anne. Of the 
discharge of this important function by the 
Confessor, and of its regal descent, our poet 
has left us a pretty accurate description :— 


* Malcolm. Comes the king forth, I 
pray you ? 
Doctor. Ay, Sir: there are a crew of 
wretched souls, 


| That stay his cure: their malady convinces 
, The great essay of art; but, at bis touch, 
, Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand, 
They presently amend. 
Macduff. What’s the disease he means ? 
Mal. ’Tis cali’d the evil: 
A most miraeulous work in this good thing: 
Which often, since my here-remain in England, 
I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven, 
Himself best knows: but strangely-visited 
people, 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures ; 
Hanging a golden stamp * about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers: and ’tis spoken, 
To the succeeding royalty he leaves 
The healing benediction.” + 


That Shakspeare had frequently witnes- 
sed Queen Elizabeth’s exercise of this ex- 
traordinary gift, is very probable; for it 
appears from Laneham, that even on her 
visits to her nobility, she was in the habit 
of exerting this sanative power. !n his 
Account of the Entertainment at Kenelworth 
Castle, he records, “ by ber highness ac- 
customed mercy and charitee, nyne cured 
of the peynful and dangerous diseaz called 
the King's Evil, for that kings aud queens 
of this realm without oother medsin (than 
by touching and prayer) only doo it." 

Most of the superstitious cures for warts 
and agues remain as articles of popular 
credulity ; but the mode of removing rup- 
tures and the rickets which prevailed at 
this period, and for some centuries before, 
is now nearly, if not altogether extinct. 
A young tree was split longitudinally, and 
the diseased child, being stripped naked, 
was passed, with the head foremost, thrice 
through the fissure. The wounded tree 
was then drawn together with a cord so as 
to unite it perfectly, and as the tree healed, 
the child was to acquire health and strength. 
The same result followed if the child crept 
through a stone perforated by some opera- 
tion of Nature ; of stones of this kind there 
are some instances in Cornwall, and Mr, 


* This golden stamp was the cein called an 
angel, from the figure which it bore, and was 
worth ten shillings. 


+ Reed’s Shakspeare, vol. x. p. 242, 243, 
Macbeth, act iv. se. 3. 


t Nichols’s Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, 
vol. i.: and Scot, speaking of the pretensions 
of the French monarchs to cure the evil, ob. 
serves of Elizabeth’s practice, that “ if the 
French king use it no woorsse than our Prin- 
cesse doth, God will not be offended thereat: 
for her majestie onelie useth godlie and divine 
praier, with some almes, and referreth the 
cure to God and to the physician.” p. 304., a 
report which reflects great credit on her ma- 
jesty’s judgment and good sense. 
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Borlase tells us, in his History of that 
County, that there was one of this descrip- 
tion in the parish of Marden, which had a 
perforation through it fourteen inches in 
diameter, and was celebrated for its cures 
on those who ventured, under these com- 
plaints, to travel through its healing aper- 
ture. 
The doctrine of sympathetic indications 
and cures was very prevalent during the 
era of Elizabeth and James, and is repeat- 
edly insisted upon by the writers of that 
age. One of the most generally credited 
of these was, that a murdered body bled 
upon the touch or approach of the mur- 
derer; an idea which has not only been 
adopted by our elder bards as poetically 
striking, but has been adduced, as a truth, 
by some of our very grave writers in prose. 
ae the Dramatists it will be sufficient 
to produce Shakspeare, who represents the 
corpse of Henry the Sixth as bleeding on 
the approach of the Tyrant Richard :— 


“O, gentlemen, see, see! dead Henry’s 

wounds 

Open their congeal’d mouths, and bleed 
afresh ! 

Blush, blush, thou lump of foul deformity ; 

For 'tis thy presence that exhales this blood 

From cold and empty veins, where no blood 
dwells ; 

Thy deed, inhuman and unnatural, 

Provokes this deluge most unnatural :” 


and Drayton seems to have been a firm 
believer in the same preter-natural effect ; 
- he informs us in his forty sixth Idea, 
that, 


“ In making trial of a murther wrought, 

If the vile actors of the heinous deed, 

Near the dead body happily be brought, 

Oft ’t hath been prov’d the breathless corps 
will bleed.” 


Of all the modes of sympathetic credn- 
lity, however, none was more prevalent in 
the reign of James the First, than that 
which pretended to the cure of wounds and 
diseases ; no stronger proof, indeed, can be 
given of the credulity of that age, than 
that Bacon was a believer in the sympathe- 
lic cure of warts*, and, with James and his 
court, in the efficacy of Sir Kene!ln: Digby's 
sympathetic powder, ‘To this far-famed 
medicine, the secret of which King James 
obtained from Sir Kenelm, it is said, by the 
kauight himself, in his Discourse on Sym- 
pathy, that Mr. James Howel, the well- 
known author of the Letters, was indebted 
for a cure, when his hand was severely 
wounded in endeavouring to part two of 
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his friends engaged in aduel. The King, 
out of regard to Howel, seent him bis own 
surgeon; but a gangrene being appre- 
hended, from the violence of the inflamma- 
tion, the sufferer was indaced to apply to 
Sir Kenelm, of whose mode of treatment 
he had heard the most wonderful accounts. 

“T asked him,” relates Digby, “ for any 
thing that had the blood upon it; so he 
presently seut for his garter, wherewith his 
hand was first bound ; and as I called for 
a bason of water, as if [ would wash my 
hands, I took a handfull of powder of vi- 
triol, which I[hadin my study, and pre- 
sently dissolved it, As soon as the bloody 
garter was brought me, I put it within the 
bason, observing in the interim, what Mr. 
Howel did, who stood talking with a gen- 
tleman in a corner of my chamber, not re- 
garding at all what I was doing; but he 
started suddenly as if he had found some 
strange alteration in himself. [asked him 
what he ailed? ‘I know not what ailes 
me; but I finde that I feel no more pain. 
Methinks that a pleasing kiude of fresh- 
nesse, as it were a wet cold napkin, did 
spread over my hand, which hath taken 
away the inflammation that tormented me 
before.’ reply'd, ‘Since then that you 
feel already so good effect of my medica- 
ment, I advise you to cast away all your 
playsters; only keep the wound clean, and 
ina moderate temper betwixt heat and 
cold.’ This was presently reported to the 
Duke of Buckingham, and a little after to 
the king, who were both very curious to 
know the circumstance of the businesse, 
which was, that after dinner I took the 
garter out of the water, and put it to dry 
before a great fire. It was scarce dry, but 
Mr. Howel’s servant came running that 
his master felt as much burning as ever he 
had done, if not more: for the heat was 
sch asif his hand were twixt coles of fire. 
I answered, although that had happened 
at present, yet he should find ease in a 
short time; for | knew the reason of this 
new accident, and would provide accord- 
ingly; for his master should be free from 
that inflammation, it may be before he 
could possibly return ho him: bat in case 
he found no ease, [ wished him to come 
presently back again; if not, he might for- 
hear coming. Thereupon he weot; and 
at the instant I did put again the garter 
into the water, thereupon he found his 
master without any pain at all. To be 
brief, there was no sence of pain afterward ; 
but within five or six dayes the wounds 
were cicatrized, and entirely healed.” 


* Vide Bacon’s Natural History, Century x. 


* Digby’s Discourse upon the Sympathetic 


No. 997, 998. 


Powder, p. 6. 
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To this marvellous cure, which may in 
truth be attributed to the dissimission of 
the plasters, we may add that a similar sa- 
native and sympathetic power was con- 
ceived to subsist between the wounds and 
the instrument which inflicted them. Thus 
anointing the weapon with a salve, or 
stroking it in a peculiar manner, had an 
immediate effect on the wounded person. 
“They can remedie,” says Scot, “anie 
stranger, and him that is absent, with that 
verie sword wherewith they are wounded, 
Yea, and that which is beyond all admira- 
tion, if they stroke the sworde upwards 
with their fingers, the partie shall feele no 
paine ; whereas, if they drawe their finger 
downwards thereupon, the partie wounded 
shall feele intollerable paine.” 


We now return to our poet, whom we 
left domesticated at Stratford. Though 
a married man and a father, shortly after 
his settlement he became connected with 
some young men of dissipated charac- 
fer; who, among other illegalities, had 
been in the habit of deer-stealing, and 
by whom, more than once, he was in- 
duced, under the idea of a frolic, to join 
in their reprehensible practice. 


The scene of depredation when Shak- 
speare and his companions were detect- 
ed, was Fulbroke Park, at that time 
belonging to Sir Thomas Lucy, Kant. ; 
and a farm-house in the park, situated 
on a spot called Daisy Hill, is still 
pointed out as the spot, where our bard 
was confined for a short time until the 
charge had been substantiated against 
him. According to well authenticated 
tradition, a reprimand and public expo- 
sure of his conduct constitute all the pu- 
nishment which at first was inflicted on 
the offender. Shakspeare, however, ir- 
ritated by the well merited disgrace he 
had suffered, avenged himself on the 
magistrate by satirizing him in a ballad, 
which he took care should be affixed to 
Sir Thomas’s park gates, and exten- 
sively circulated through his neighbour- 
hood. The placarding of this pasqui- 
nade induced the worthy knight to 
threaten Shakspeare with a prosecution ; 
in consequence of which, and probably 
also from his circumstances being in- 
valved, the poet found it necessary to 
quit Stratford, and repair to the metro- 
polis, whence he afterwards occasionally 
visited his family. 
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Part II. Shakspeare in London. 

This event took place about the year 
1586, when Shakspeare was about 
twenty-two years of age. In what man- 
ner he became connected with the stage, 
is a question involved in considerable 
uncertainty. The most probable opi- 
nion is, that he was at first employed in 
the performance of characters of the 
lowest class, and subsequently rose to 
distinguished eminence in his profession, 
in the performance of characters of a 
second rate order, With this period of 
our poet’s history, Dr. Drake connects a 
survey of —_ literature, of miscel- 
laneous and romantic literature, and of 
miscellaneous poetry during the age of 
Shakspeare ; and has clearly shewn that 
he was deeply versed in every branch 
of literature then cultivated, This por- 
tion of our author’s researches extends 
through more than three hundred pages : 
we were particularly pleased with his 
table of minor miscellaneous poets, who 
flourished during the age of Shakspeare, 
with a scale exhibiting their respective 
excellence, mediocrity, or absolute 
worthlessness. We had marked a vari- 
ety of passages, which we could wish 
to have transferred toour pages; but 
want of space compels us to refer our 
readers to Dr. Drake’s Volumes, We 
cannot, however, wholly omit his highly 
monitory and interesting account of Ro- 
bert Greene, a popular miscellaneous 
writer, and author of nearly fifty pro- 
ductions. It presents, Dr. D, justly re- 
marks, one of the most melancholy 
proofs of the utter inadequacy of learn- 
ing, genius, and taste, to produce either 
happiness or respectability, without a 
due controul over the passions. Inde- 
pendently of its moral value, this bio- 
graphy of Greene affords a very favour- 
able specimen of Dr. Drake’s ability in 
condensing the results of various and 
extensive researches in a pleasing and 
instructive form. 

Robert Greene was born at Norwich, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
of parents in genteel life, and much es- 
teemed. He was sent to St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, whence, at an early pe- 
riod of his education, he was, unfortunately 
for his future peace of mind, induced to ab- 
sent himself, on a tour through Italy and 
Spain. His companions were wild and 
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dissolute ; and, according to his own con- 
fession, he ran headlong with them into 
every species of dissipation and vice. 

“ On his return to England, he took his 
degree in that College, 1583. We learn 
from one of his numerous tracts, that, im- 
mediately after this event, he visited the 
Metropolis, where he led a life of unre- 
strained debauchery. Greene was one of 
those men, who are perpetually sinning 
and perpetually repenting ; he had a large 
share of wit, hnmour, fancy, geuerosity, 
and good nature, but was totally deficient 
in that strength of mind, which is neces- 
sary to resist temptation; he was conscious, 
too, of his great abilities, but at the sume 
time deeply conscious of the waste of talent 
which had been committed to his care. 
When we find, therefore, that he was in- 
tended for the church, and that he was 
actually presented to the vicarage of Tol- 
lesbury, in Essex, on the 19th of June, 
1584, we may easily conceive how aman 
of his temperament and habits would fec! 
and act; he resigned it, in fact, the follow- 
ing year, vo doubt shocked at the dispa- 
rity between his profession and his con- 
duct; for we find, from his own relation, 
that a few years previous to this incideut, 
he had felt extreme compunction on hear- 
ing 9 sermon “ preached by a godly-learned 
man,” in St. Andrew's Church, Norwich. 

It was shortly after this period that he 
married ; and,if any thing could have saved 
Greene from himself, this was the expedi- 
ent; forthe lady he had chosen was beau- 
ful in her person, amiable and moral in 
her character, and we know, from the 
works of this unhappy man, that Ais heart 
had been the seat of the milder virtaes, and 
that he possessed a strong relish for do- 
mestic life. 

The result of the experiment must lace 
rate the feelings of all who hear it; for it 
exhibits, in a manner never surpassed, the 
best emotions of our nature withering be- 
fore the touch of dissipation. The picture 
is taken from a pamphlet of our author's 
entitled “Never Too Late,” printed in 
1590, where his career is admirably and 
confessedly shadowed forth under the cha- 
racter of the Palmer Francesco. It would 
appear from this striking narrative, if the 
minutiz, as well as the outline of it, are 
applicable to Greene, that he married his 
wife coutrary to the wishes of her father; 
their pecuniary distress was great, but pro- 
dence and affection enabled them to real- 
ize the following scene of domestic felicity : 
—“ Hee and Isabel joyntly together taking 
themselves to a little cottage, began to be 
as Ciceronicall as they were amorous; 


with their hands thrift coveting to satisfy 


their hearts thirst, and to be as diligent in 
labours, as they were affectionate iu loves ; 
so that the parish wherein they lived, so 
affected them for the course of ther life, 
that they were counted the very mirrors of 
methode; for he being a scholer, aud nurst 
up in the universities, resolved rather to 
live by his wit, than any way to be pinched 
with want, thinking this old sentence to 
be true, the wishers and woulders were never 
good householders; therefore he applied 
himselie in teaching of a schoole, where by 
his industry, hee had not ovely great fa- 
vour, but gate wealthe to withstand for- 
tune. Isabel, that shee might seeme no 
lesse profitable thea her husband carefull, 
fell to her needie, and with her worke 
sought to preveut the injurie of necessitie. 
Thus they laboured to maintain their loves,’ 
being as busie as bees, and as true as tur- 
tles, as desirous to satisfie the world with 
their desert, as to feede the humours of 
their own desires, Living thus in a league 
of united virtues, out of this mutuall con- 
cord of conformed perfection, they hada 
sonne answerable to their owne propor- 
tion, which did increase their amitie, so as 
the sight of their young infant was a dou- 
ble ratifying of their affection, Fortane 
and love thus joyning in league, to make 
these parties to forget the stormes, that had 
uipped the blossom of their former yeres.” 
The poetry of Greene abounds still more 
than his prose with the most exquisite 
delineations of rural peace and content, and 
the following lines feelingly paint this 
short and only happy period of his life: — 


“ Sweet are the thoughts that savour of con- 
tent, 
The quiet minde is richer than a crowne : 
Sweete are the nights in carelesse slumber 
spent, (frowne : 
The poor estate scornes Fortune’s angry 
Such sweete content, such mindes, such sleepe, 
such blis, 
Beggers injoy, when princes oft doe mis. 


The homely house that harbours quiet rest, 
The cottage that affoords no pride nor care, 


The meane that grees with country musicke 
best, (fare, 


The sweete consort of mirth and musick’s 
Obscured life sets downe a type of blis, 

A minde content both crowne and kingdome 
is.” 

Deeply, it is to be lamented, and with 
asense, too, of humiliation for the frailty 
of human nature, that, with such induce- 
ments to a moral and rational life, with 
sufficient to support existence comfortably, 
for he had some property of his own, and 
his wife’s.dowry had been paid, and with 
achild whom he loved, aud witha wife, 
who, he confesses, was endowed with all 
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hat could endear and diguify her sex, he 
could suffer his passions so far to subdue 
his reason, as to throw these esseutials to- 
wards happiness away! in the year 1586 
he abandoned this amiable woman and her 
son, to revel in all the vicious indulgences 
‘of the metropolis. The causes of this ini- 
quitous desertion may be traced in his 
works; from these we learn that, in the 
first place, she had endeavoured, and per- 
haps too importunately for such an irritable 
character to reform his evil propensities, 
and secondly that on a visit to London on 
business, he had been fascinated by the 
allurements of a courtezan, aud on this 
woman, whose name was Ball, aad on her 
infamous relations, for her brother was 
afterwards hanged, he squandered both his 
own property and that of his wife. 

It is almost without a parallel that during 
the remainder of Greene's life, including 
only six years, he was continually groaning 
with anguish and repentance, and cunti- 
nually plunging into fresh guilt; thatin his 
various tracts he was confessing his sins 
with the deepest contrition, passionately 
apostrophizing his injured wife, imploring 
her forgiveness in the most pathetic terms, 
and describing, in language the most touch- 
ing and impressive, the virtue of her whom 
he had so basely abandoned. 

He tells us, under the beautifally drawn 
character of isabel, by whom he represents 
his wife, that upon her being told, by one 
of his friends, of his intended residence in 
London, and by another, of the attachment 
which had fixed him there, she would not 
at first credit the tale; but, when convine- 
ed, she hid her face, and inwardly smo- 
thered her sorrows, yet grieving at his 
follies, though unwilling to hear him cen- 
sured by others, and at length endeavour- 
ing to solace her affliction by repeating to 
her cittern some applicable verses from 
the Italian of Ariosto. He then adds, that 
she subsequently hinted her knowledge of 
the amour to him in a letter, saying “ the 
onely comfort that I have in thine absence 
is the child, who lies on his mother’s knee, 
and stniles as wantonly as his father when 
he wasa wooer. But, when the boy sayes, 
“ Mam where is my dad, when wil he 
come ;’ then the calm of my content turneth 
to a present storm of piercing sorrow, that 
IT am forced sometime to say, ‘ unkinde 
Francesco that forgets his Isabell. I hope 
Francesco it is thine affaires, not my faults, 
that procure this long delay.’” 

The following pathetic song seems to 
have been suggested to Greene by the scene 
just described, and is a further proof of the 
singular disparity subsisting between his 
conduct and his feelings : 

Vou. VII, No. 41. Lit, Pan, N.S, Feb. 1. 
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“ BY A MOTHER TO HER INFANT. 
Weepe not, my Wanton, smile upon my knee, 
When thou art old theres griefe enough for 

Mothers wagge, prettie boy, (thee. 
Fathers sorrow, fathers joy 
When thy father first did see 
Such a boy by him and me, 
He was glail, 1 was woe, 
Fortune changd made him so, 
When he had left his prettie boy, 
Last his sorrow, first his joy. 
Weepe not, my Wanton, smile upon my knee, 
When thou artold theres griefe enough for thee, 
Streaming teares that never stint, 
Like pearle drops from a flint, 
Fell by course from his eies, 
That one anothers place supplies. 
Thus he grieved in every part, 
Teares of bloud fell trom his heart, 
When he left his prettie boy, 
Fathers sorrow, fathers joy. 
Weepe not, my Wanton, smile upon my knee, 
When thou artold theres griefe enough forthee, 
The wanton smilde, father wept, 
Mother cried, babie lept ; 
Now he crow’d more he cride, 
Nature could not sorrow hide ; 
He must goe, he must kisse 
Childe and mother, babie blisse, 
For he left his prettie boy, 
Fathers sorrow, fathers joy. 
Weepe not, my Wanton, smile upon my knee, 
Whenthou art old theres griefe enough for thee.” 

In the mean time he pursued his career 
of debauchery in Town, whilst his for- 
saken wife retired into Lincolnshire. In 
July 1588, he was incorporated at Oxford, 
at which time, says Wood, he was “a 
pastoral sonnet maker, and author of se- 
veral things which were pleasing to men 
and women of his time: they made much 
sport, and were valued among scholars.” 
In short, such had been the extravagance 
of Greene, that he was now compelled to 
write for his daily support, and his bio 
graphers, probably without any sufficient 
foundation, have chosen to consider him 
as the first of our poets who wrote for 
bread. It should be recorded, however, 
that his pen was employed not only for 
himself but for his wife; for Wood tells 
us, and itis a mitigating fact which has 
been strangely overlooked by every other 
writer, that he “wrote to maintain his wife, 
and that high and loose course of living 
which poets generally follow.” We have 
reason, indeed, to conclude, that the income 
which he derived from his literary labours 
was considerable; for his popularity as 
a writer of prose pamphiets, which, as 
Warton observes, may “ claim the ap- 
pellation of satires,” was unfivalled, Ben 
Jouson alludes to thiem in his Every Man 
out of his Humour, and Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, deseribing a chamber-maid, says 
“ she — works over and over; 
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but is so carried away with the Mirror of 
Knighthood, she is many times resolv'd 
to run out of herself, and become a lady- 
errant.” 

It must be confessed that many of the 
prose tracts of Greene are liceutious and 
indecent ; but there are mauy also whose 
object is useful and whose moral is pure. 
They are written with great vivacity; se- 
veral are remarkable for the most poignant 
raillery; all exhibit a glowing warmth of 
imagination ; and mauy are interspersed 
with beautiful and highly polished speci- 
mens of his poetical powers. On those 
which are employed in exposing the ma- 
chinations of his infamous associates, he 
seems to place a high value, justly consi- 
dering their detection as au essential ser- 
vice done to his country; and he fervently 
thanks his God for evabhng him so success- 
fully to lay open the “most horrible Coo- 
senages of the common Conny-Catchers, 
Cooseners and Crosse Biters,” names which 
in those days designated the perpetrators 
of every species of deception and knavery. 

But the most curious and interesting 
of Green’s numerous pieces are those 
which relate to his own character, con- 
duct, and repentance. Dr. Drake has 
given the titles of them at length, as 
unfolding the laudable views with which 
they were written. But, in whatever 
exquisite poetry Greene could deplore 
his own vicious habits, and by what 
excellent precepts soever he could di- 
rect the conduct of others, his virtues, 
Dr. D. justly observes, were confined to 
his books; they were theoretical, ra- 
than practical. For, however sincere 
might be his repentance at the moment, 
or determined his resolution to reform, 
the impression seems to have been alto- 
gether transient; he continued to in- 
dulge, with few interruptions, his vici- 
ous course, until a death, too accordant 
with the dissipated tissue of his life, 
closed the melancholy scene. He died 
in 1592, of a surfeit occasioned by eat- 
ing pickled herrings and drinking Rhe- 
nish wine, 

(To be continued ) 
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of keeping a ‘Tradesman’s Accounts, &c. 
intended as a Supplement to Walking- 
hame's Arithmetic, by the Editor of that 
work. 12mo. Is. London, 1817. 


A cheap and useful introduction to a 
most important branch of commercial 
education, 


Memoirs relating to Europeanand Asi- 
atic Turkey, edited from Manuscript 
Journals, by Robert Walpole, M. A.— 
Ato. £3.58. Longman and Co, Lou- 
don, 1817. 


THouan professing to treat on Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Turkey, this volume 
chiefly relates to the classical part of 
the Turkish dominions, and by far the 
largest portion of its contents is devoted 
to an explanation of the history, arts, 
and customs of antient Greece, by its 
modern appearance. Mr. Walpole has 
long been known as an accomplished 
scholar, and has conferred no small 
obligation on the lovers of classical lite- 
rature, by editing the present elegant 
volume; the object of which, and its in- 
teresting nature, he has well explained 
in the Preface, whence we have ex- 
tracted the following paragraphs. 


The information derived from those 
who visit various provinces of the Turkish 
empire, is of a very different nature from 
that which is collected in travelling through 
parts of civilized Europe. In the former 
case, we not only become acquainted with 
a people whose habits, institutions, reli- 
gion, policy, and usages, are entirely op- 
posite to Christian Europe ; bat from 
researches connected with the geography 
and natural history of these countries, we 
are enabled to explain many passages of 
the sacred writers, as well as of other an- 
cient authors; the customs also and modes 
of life which still prevail in Syria and 
Egypt afford occasional excellent illustra- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures; and coins, 
vases, inscriptions, throw light on the 
state of the arts among the Grecks, on 
different parts of their history, and on the 
paleography and dialects of their lan- 
guage. 

Bat no person is qualified to pay equal 
attention to the various subjects which 
present themselves to his notice, in a jour- 
ney through European and Asiatic Tur- 
key ; and any acquaintance with the geo- 
graphy, natural history, statistics, and an- 
tiquities of these countricsis often obtained 
with great difficulty, even with those who 
are best prepared to direct their attention 
to such pursuits. 

A selection, therefore, from the journals 
of different travellers, may be the means of 
bringing together in a single volume a 
greater variety of information than we can 
rong to find in the work of any indivi- 

ual, 
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The Memoirs comprised in these vo- 
Jumes, are forty in number ; and when 
we add that they were written by Drs. 
Sibthorp and Huut, Professor Carlyle, 
-Messrs. Wilkins, Morritt, Hawkins, 
Haygarth, Raikes, and Davison, the 
late Col. Squire, Capt. Light, and other 


accomplished scholars, our readers will, 


be enabled to judge of the rich and di- 
versified instruction, and entertainment, 
which Mr. Waipule has here presented 
to their notice. 

As our limits will not allow us to no- 
tice every article contained in the pre- 
sent classical volume, we shall confine 
our attention to those Memoirs princi- 
pally, which are most interesting to the 
general reader. 

The first article is an Account of a 
Journey through the district of Maina, 
(part of the ancient Laconia,) in the 
Morea, performed by Mr. Morritt in the 
year 1795. The Mainiots, having long 
maintained their independence against 
the pashas of the Morea, and the agents 
of the porte, guarded their frontiers 
with such jealousy, that travellers, jour- 
neying under Turkish protection, found 
it difficult to penetrate their country. — 
Undeterred, however, by the reports 
which he had received of their piratical 
and predatory character, Mr. Morritt 
entered this region by Calamata, a small 
but populous town, principally inhabited 
by Greeks, who were subject to the pa- 
sha of the Morea, and situated at a short 
distance from the sea, on the eastern 
side of the beautiful and extensive plain 
of Messenia. This town was formerly 
subject to the Venetians, many vestiges 
of whose architecture still remain; and, 
in consequence of its contiguity to the 
Maina, whither its Greek inhabitants, 
and those of its surrounding districts 
could easily remove both their persons 
and their effects, these people eujoyed 
a larger measure of liberty and security 
of property, than falls to the lot of these 
Greeks, who unhappily are subject to 
all the caprice and rapacity of their 
Turkish Governors. 

The government of the Maina, at the 
time it was visited by Mr. Morritt, re- 
sembled in many respects the antient 
establishment of the Highland Clans in 
Scotland ; being divided into petty dis- 
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tricts, under the command of a Capita- 
no, or Chief, whose usual residence was 
a fortified tower, the resort of his family 
and clan in times of peace, and their re- 
fuge during war, These chiefiains were 
independent of each other, the judges of 
their people at home, and their leaders 
when they took the field. The most 
powerful capitano of the district usually 
assumed the title of Bey of the Maina, 
and in that character discharged all the 
public duties of a sovereign ; though, in 
the country itself, his power rested 
merely on the voluntary obedience of the 
other chiefs, and his jurisdiction in fact 
extended only over his own immediate 
dependents. As the population of this 
district exceeded its means of supply, 
the Mainiots imported from the Turks 
wheat, maize, and other articles of pro- 
visicn, and further contributed to their 
support by piracy and plunder, whenever 
they could conveniently accomplish their 
predatory designs. Acknowledging the 
titular supremacy of the Porte, they 
paid the Charach or capitation tax only 
when it suited them ; and threw off their 
submission, when it was rendered un- 
necessary by a favourable year or any 
extraordinary sources of supply. By 
such rebellion they had frequently drawn 
upon them the vengeance of their pow- 
erful neighbours ; but, supported by the 
peculiar position of their couutry, the 
Mainiots had as often repelled their in- 
vaders ; and their very women, who are 
described as being well acquainted with 
the use of arms have, more than once, 
poured ruinupon them from the walls of 
some strong built tower or well situated 
village. 

The passes of the interior part of the 
country are known only to the natives, and 
to penetrate along the coast, while the 
Mainiots are in possession of the moun- 
tains, would require courage and discipline 
very superior to such as are generally 
displayed by the Turkish soldiery. In the 
war conducted by Lambro, with Russian 
money, the Mainivts were found so trou- 
blesome to the Turks, that a combined at- 
tack was made upon their country, by the 
fleet under the Capoudan Pasha, which 
landed troops upon their coast, and the 
forces of the Morea, which marched at the 
same time from Misitra. The number of 
these two armies, probably exaggerated, 
was rated by the Mainiots at 20,000 men, 
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The result of the attack by sea was point- 
ed out to me near Cardamyle; a heap of 
whitening bones in a dell near the town, 
the remains of the Turks, who, afier suf 
fering the severest privations, were not so 
fortunate as the rest in finding a refuge in 
their fleet. The attack by land was 
equally disastrous. After a frnitless at- 
tempt to advance, and burning a few incon- 
siderable villages, their army was obliged 
to retire, harrassed by the fury of the peo- 
ple, while another party of the Mainiots 
buist into the ploin of the Eurotas, drove 
off whatever they could plunder, and in the 
flames of Misitra, a considerable Tarkish 
town, expiated the trifling mischief they 
had sustained at home. 

Such are the stories at least which 1 
heard repeated by their chiefs, and which 
the common people no less delighted to 
tell. ‘Though easily united, when threat- 
ened by the Tark, yet frequent feuds, and 
petty warfare, too often arose between 
their chiefs at home; these fends, however, 
preserved alive the martial spirit of the 
people, and they were perhaps, on this 
account more successful in their resistance 
than they would have been if their go- 
vernment was more settled, and they bad 
enjoyed a more uninterrupted peace. By 
sea their warfare was still more inextin- 
guishable. They infested with their row- 
boats every corner of the Cyclades and 
Morea, and made a Jawlul prize of any 
vessel that was too weak for resistance ; or 
entered by night into the villages and 
dwellings near the shore, carrying off what- 
ever they could find. Boats of this sort, 
called here Trattas, abounded in every 
creck ; they are long and nariow like ca- 
noes; ten, twenty, and even thirty men, 
each armed with a rifle and pistols, row 
them with great celerity, and smal! masts 
with Latine sails are also used when the 
winds are favorable. Every chief had one 
or more of these, and all exercised piracy as 
freely, and with the same sentiments, as 
appear to have prevailed among the heroes 
of the Odyssey, and early inhabitants of 
Greece. 

Habits like these, it may well be sup- 
posed, liad a correspondent effect on the 
national character. Their freedom, though 
turbuient and il regulated, produced the 
efiects of freedom; they were active, in 
dustrious, and intelligent. Among their 
chicfs, I found men tolerably well versed 
in the modern Romaic literature, aud 
sone who lad sufficient knowledge of 
their ancicnt language to read Herodo- 
atus and Xeuophou, and who were 
well acquainted with the revolations of 
their country. Their independence and 
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their victories had given them confidence 
and they possessed the lofty mind and at- 
tachment to their country which has every 
where distinguished the inhabitants of 
mountainous and free districts, whether 
in Britain, Switzerland, or Greece. The 
robbery and piracy they exercised indis- 
criminately in their roving expeditions 
they dignified by the name of war; but 
though their hostility was treacherous and 
cruel, their friendship was inviolable. The 
stranger that was within their gates was 
a sacred title, and not even the Arabs were 
more attentive to the claims of hospitality. 
When we delivered our letters of recom- 
mendation to a chief, he received us with 
every mark of friendship, escorted us every 
where while we staid, and conducted us 
safely to the house of his nearest neigh- 
bour, where he left us under the protection 
of his friend: there we again staid a short 
time, and were forwarded in the same 
manner to a third. ‘To pass by sucha 
chiet’s dwelling without stopping to visit 
it, would have been deemed an insult, as 
the reception of strangers was a privilege 
highly valued. While a stranger was un- 
der their protection, his satety was their 
first object; an insult to such a person 
would have aroused in their breasts the 
strongest incitements torevenge; his dan- 
ger would have induced them to sacrifice 
even their lives to bis preservation, as his 
suffering any injnry would have been an 
indelible disgrace to the family where it 
happened. 


The Mainiots profess the faith of the 
Greek Church, and, like most of the 
members of that church, were exceed- 
ingly superstitious. The softer sex were 
treated with respect, and partook with 
their husbands in the duties of domestic 
life, while they also shared with them 
the dangers of the field. At Kitreés, 
Mr. Morritt was entertained with great 
hospitality by Zanetachi Kutuphari, tor- 
merly Bey of the Maina. The account 
of this chieftain, and of his niece He- 
lena to whom the place belonged, is so 
curious and interesting that we cannot 
resist the temptation of presenting it to 
our readers. 


The house consisted of two towers of 
stone, exactly resembling our own old 
towers upon the borders of England and 
Scotland; a row of offices and lodgings 
for servauts, stables, and open sbeds, in- 
closing a court, the entrance to which was 
through au arched and embattled gateway. 
On our approach, an armed retainer of the 
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family came out to mect us, spoke to our 
guard who attended us from Myla. He 
returned with him to the castle, and in- 
formed the chief, who hastened to the gate 
to welcome us, surrounded by a crowd of 
gazing attendants, all surprised at the no- 
velty of seeing English guests. We were 
received, however, with the most cordial 
welcome, and shewn to a comfortable 
room on the principal floor of the tower, 
inhabited by himself and his family ; the 
other tower, being the residence of the 
Capitanessa, his neice, for that Was the title 
she bore. 

Zanetachi Kutaphari was a venerable 
figure, though not above the age of fifly- 
six. His family consisted of a wife and 
four danghters, the two youngest of which 
were children. ‘They inhabited the apart- 
ment above ours, and were, on our arrival, 
introduced to us. ‘The old chief, who 
himself bad dined at an earlier liour, sat 
down however to eat with us, according to 
the established etiquette of hospitality here, 
while his wife and the two younger chil. 
dren waited on us, notwithstanding our 
remonstrances, according to the custom of 
the country, for a short time, then re- 
tired, and left a female servant to attend 
usand him. At night, beds and mattresses 
were spread on the floor, and pillows and 
sheets, embroidered and composed ef broad 
stripes of muslin and coloured silk, were 
brought in. These articles, we found, were 
manufactured at home by the women of 
the family; as the Greeks themselves in- 
variably wear their under garments when 
they sleep, the inconvenience of such a bed 
is little felt. 

April 12.— As the day after our arrival 
at Kitreés was Easter Sunday, we of course 
remained there, and had an opportunity of 
witnessing and partaking in the universal 
festivity which prevailed not only im the 
castle, but in the villages of the country 
roundit. In every Greek house a lamb is 
killed at this season, and the utmost re- 
joicing prevails. We dined with Zaneta- 
chi Kutaphari and his family at their usual 
hour, of half-past eleven in the forenoon, 
and after our dimner were received in much 
state by his neice Helena in her own apart- 
ments. She was in fact the lady of the 
castle, and chief of the district round it, 
which was her own by inheritance from her 
father, She was a young widow, and still 
retained much of her beauty; her manners 
were pleasing and dignified Au audience 

- in form from a young woman accompanted 
by her sister, who sat near her, anda 
train of attendant females in the rich and 
clegant dress of the country, was a novelty 
in our tour, and so unlike the customs. 
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which prevailed within a few shert miles - 
from the spot where we were, that it 
seemed like an enchantment of romance. 
The Capitanessa alone was seated at our 
entrance, who, when she had offered us 
chairs, requested her sister to sit down 
near her, and ordered her attendants to 
bring coflee and refreshments. We were 
much struck with the general beauty of 
the Mainiot women here, which we after- 
wards found was not confined to Kitreés ; 
we remarked it in many other villages; 
and it is of a kind that from their habits of 
life would not naturally be expected.— 
With the same fine features that prevail 
among the beauties of Italy and Sicily 
they have the delicacy and transparency 
of complexion, with the brown or auburn 
hair, which seems peculiar to the colder 
regions, Indeed, from the vicinity to the 
sea, the summers here are never intensely 
hot, nor are the winters severe in this 
southern climate ; the same causes in some 
of the Greek islands produce the same 
effect, and the women are much more 
beautiful in general than those of the same 
latitude ou the continent. The men, toa, 
area well proportioned and active race, 
not above the middle size, but spare, .si- 
newy, and muscular. 

The Capitanessa wore a light blue shawl 
gown embroidered with gold; a sash tied 
loosely round her waist; and a short vest 
without sleeyes of embroidered crimson 
velvet. Over these was a dark green velvet 
Polouese mantle,with wide aud open sleeves, 
also richly embroidered. On her head 
was a green velvet cap, embroidered with 
gold, and appearing like a coronet, and a 
white and gold muslin shawl fixed on the 
right shoulder, and passed across her bosom 
under the left arm floated over the coronet 
and hung to the ground behind her. 

Her uncle’s dress was equally magnifi- 
cent. He wore a close vest with open 
sleeves of white and gold embroidery, 
and a short black velvet mantle with 
sleeves edged with sables. ‘The sash which 
held his pistols and his poignard was a 
shawl of red and gold. His light blue 
trowsers were gathered at the knee, and 
below them were close gaiters of blue cloth 
with gold embroidery, aud silver gilt bosses 
to protect the ancles. When he left the 
house he flung on his shoulders a rich 
cloth mantle with loose sleeves, which was 
blue without and red within, eubroidered 
with gold in front and down the sleeves in 
the most sumptuous manner. — His turban 
was green and gold; and, contrary to the 
Turkish custom, his grey bair hung down 
below it. The dress of the lower orders 
is in the same form, with the necessary va- 
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riations in the quality of the materials and 
absence of the ornaments. It differed 
cousiderably from that of the Turks, and 
the shoes were made either of yellow or 
uatanned leather, and fitted tightly to the 
foot. The hair was never shaved, and the 
women wore gowns like those of the west 
of Europe, instead of being gathered at 
the ancles like the loose trowsers of the 
East. 

In the course of the afternoon we walked 
into some of the neighbouring villages ; the 
inhabitants were every where dancing and 
enjoying themselves on the green, and 
those of the houses and little harbours of 
Kitrees with the crews of two small boats 
that were moored there, were employed in 
the same way, till late in theevening. We 
found our friend Zauetachi well acquainted 
with both the ancient and modern state of 
the Maina, having been for several years 
the Bey of the district. From him I de- 
rived much of the information to which I 
have recourse in describing the mauners 
and principles of the Maniots. He told 
me that in case of necessity, on an attack 
from the Turks, the numbers they could 
bring to act, consisting of every man in the 
country able to-bear arms, amounted to 
about 12,000. All of these were trained 
to the use of the rifle even from their child- 
hood, and after they grew up were posses- 
sed of one without which they never ap- 
peared ; and, indeed, it was as much a part 
of their dress as a sword formerly was of 
an English gentleman, ‘Their constant fa- 
miliarity with this weapon had rendered 
them singularly expert in the use of it; 
there are fields near every village where 
the boys practice at the target, and even 
the girls and women took their parts in this 
martial amusement. 


Prosecuting his journey through this 
interesting little district, Mr. Morritt 
was every where received with kindness 
and hospitality: be has given several 
notices of remains of classical antiquity, 
for which we must refer our readers to 
the volume, as also forthe late Dr. Sib- 
thorp’s valuable remarks illustrating 
part of Mr. M.’s journey, and his nu- 
merous observations ou the Botany and 
Natural History of the Morea. 
* The account of the * Journey from 
Parium to the Troad, aod the ascent to 
Mount Ida’, including the salt springs 
of Tousla, and the Ruins of Assos, is 

rincipally taken from the Journals of 
Dr. Hunt. It contains a variety of par- 
ticulars, highly interesting to the clas- 
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sical scholar, especially the description 
of the libraries of Constantinople. Aid- 
ed by the powerful influence of Lord 
Elgin, then British Ambassador at the 
Porte, Dr. Hunt and the late Professor 
Carlyle, penetrated even into the royal 
libraries in the seraglio, and those be- 
longing to the schools, mosques, and 
colleges of the Dervises at Constantino- 
ple, as well as iuto the libraries attached 
to the Greek Churches. The result of 
their laborious investigations has proved, 
that in none of those vast collections of 
books was there a single classical frag- 
ment to be found, either original or 
translated. The volumes were in Arabic, 
Persian, or Turkish; and of all of thera 
Professor Carlyle took exact catalogues, 
Besides several orieutal MSS, relating 
to history and poetry, which since his 
lamented death have been purchased by 
the East India Company, Professor C, 
and Dr. Hunt obtained and sent to Lon- 
don twenty-seven cupies of different 
parts of the New Testament, besides an 
Arabic and a Persian Version. These 
are now deposited in the Archiepiscopal 
Library at Lambeth. 

Next follow some interesting details 
respecting the agriculture of modern 
Attica, by Dr. Sibthorp ; who, though 
he was fortunate enough to discover some 
beautiful plants on the celebrated mount 
Hymettus, could not succeed in precu- 
ring even a taste of its far famed honey. 
His account of the Greek mode of pre- 
paring black and yellow leathers, con- 
tains some particulars which deserve 
the attention of our English leather 
dressers. 

The hair or wool being taken off the 
skin by its being soaked iv a stroug solu- 
tion of lime-water, it was then put into a 
second, and afterwards into a third solu- 
tion; it was next rabbed with dogs’ dung. 
After this process, if the intention was to 
dye it black, it was put into a lixivium 
made by mixing powdered Balanida with 
boiling water, which is cooled by pouring 
in cold, before the skin is put into it. It 
then remains steeped some time, before it 
has acquired a due degree of astringency 
or toughness. It is then taken out and 
dried, and being greased with suet or ani- 
mal fat is exposed tothe sun. After this 
process it is coloured by being rubbed with 
powdered martial vitroil. The skin is po- 
lished by being stretched on a horse made 
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of box-wood, op which it is rubbed back- 
ward and forwards witha roller made of 
the same wood, The skin, when dressed, 
is worth from 40 to 50 paras the oke. The 
Balanida is brought from Hleusis, and sold 
at three paras the oke. 


In dyeing the yejlow colour, the leaves 
of the Rhus coriaria are used as the astrin- 
gent instead of the Balanida ; this is called 
Poids ; is brought from Samos, aud is sold 
at ten paras the oke. The leaves should 
be gathered before the tree ripeus its fruit, 
as they then possess their stringent virtue 
in a superior degree. The skin being pre- 
pared is put into a vat of boiling water with 
the powdered grains d'Aviguon, or the 
seeds of the Rhamuus infectorius; a suffi- 
cient quantity is used to give to the water 
the consistency of a paste. The skiv re- 
mains in the lixivium until the water is cold, 
it is then rubbed with the hand, until it is 
sufficieutly coloured. The waters of Atheus 
contain a considerable quantity of salt; 
the rain water, aud that of the rivers, par- 
ticularly the Cephissus, are preferred. 
—In our return home we passed by a 
dyer's Bagns, parcels of yarn, dyed of dif- 
ferent colours, were hanging at his door, 
blue, yellow, green, and red; the blue was 
dyed with indigo; the yellow with grains 
d’ Avignon; an orange colodr was drawn 
from the Chrysoxylon, This is the wood 
of the Rhus cotinus found in the mountains 
about Marathon and Pendeli, and is brought 
to the dyers by the Albanians, of whom it 
is purchased at two paras the oke. ‘The 
green is made by the yarn being first 
dipped in a solution of indigo, then after- 
wards in that of grains d’'Avignon. A 
violet colour is drawn from a wood called 
Baxxapiogixo, and a red colour from the 
Baxxapixoxxivo; the last is sold at a high 
price. Cochineal is also used in dyeing 
the silks; this is purchased at forty pias- 
tres the oke. No use is here made of the 
Kermes, though it is collected in small 
quantities in the district of Casha; it is 
gathered in abundance in the Morea, 
where it is called qgsvoxonxs. 


A supplemental note to the preceding 
article, from the Journal of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, communicates the following 
interesting statements concerning the 
culture of corn in Attica, 

Barley is chiefly cultivated in Attica, 
and the plain of Thria is still somewhat 
superior in fertility to the other districts of 
the country. 

“ It is the practice to turn the horses out 


into the green barley.* This is dove in 
the month of May; at that time the fields 
are seen full of horses and asses, tied each 
to a separate spot by thefoot. They eat all 
the barley within the extent of their cord, 
and after that their position is changed ; 
thus the whole of the field is equally bene- 
fitted by the manure of the animal. The 
grain having been sown after the first rains 
in October or November, is at this time of 
considerable growth, The horses coutinue 
in the fields about a mouth; if, at the end 
of that period, there remains any thing 
uneaten, it is plucked up, and preserved 
as hay. 

“ The field being now free, the earth is 
broken by a plough of the most simple 
construction, and is sown with cotton ; to 
cover this seed, the labourer fastens a strait 
plank behiud two oxen, upon which he 
stands, and holding the reius in his hands 
he is thus drawn across all the furrows, 
until the whole be closed up aud the seed 
secure. 

“ They begin to reap this cotton early in 
September, after which the land is again 
ploughed and sown with barley. In the 
following month of Juve, they either cut 
or pluck} up the crop, which is carried to 
a place more or less near to the field ; 
sometimes paved, but more commouly the 
surface is only made flat, the earth in the 
neighbourhood of Athens being extremely 
hard. ‘There, when all the crop is collect- 
ed, a number of mares are brought from 
the hills in order to thresh it, which is ef- 
fected in the following manner : 

“In the middle of the place a post is 
erected, and to it is fastened a cord, at the 
other end of which the heads of two, 
three, four, and sometimes six of these 
mares are fastened. A man standing in the 
middle of the place makes them trot in a 


* In the spring season, in parts of Syria, the 
horses are fed forty or fifty days with green 
barley, cut as soon as the corn begins to ear, 
—The horses of the grandees are frequently 
tied down in the barley-field, being confined to 
a certain extent by along tedder, Grazing is 
reckoned to be of great service to the health 
of the horses, and produces a beautiful gloss 
on the skin. Russell's Aleppo, ii, 178. Lu- 
cerne is also cultivated for the use of the 
horses ; oats are not given to them. Some 
fields of this grain were observed by Russell 
about Antioch and on the sea-ceast, but they 
were not cultivated near Aleppo. Bess, OF 
oats, were seen in Beetia by Dr. Sibthorp, 

+ Wheat and barley, in general, do not 
grow half so high as in Britain, and are there- 
fore not reaped with the sickle like other 
grain, but plucked wp with the root by the 
hand—-Russell’s Aleppo, i.75, 
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circular direction until the cord is com- 
pletesy twisted round the post, and in con- 
sequence the animals brought close to it; 
he then mekes them return, and by gradu- 
ally untwisting the cord, extead the circle. 
By these means, the corn being kept by 
another man under their feet, is equally 
threshed, and the sivaw at the same time 
cat, for the mares are shed for this purpose. 


The grain being separated from the chaff 


by throwing it in the air, itis gathered into 
heaps, and the guards, some of whom al- 
ways waich the progress of the wor k, affix 
the seal; that is to say, each heap is sur- 
rounded by four planks, on which the 


name of tiie Aga who is the proprietor of 


the tythes, is cut; and uutil the Aga has 
first taken his right, noue of the grain is 
allowed to be carried iuio the town or re- 
moved from tlie spot. 

“The harvest being over, the mares and 
a great many labourers go to Thebes, 
where they proceed in the same manner. 
In the heavy and moist land of Boeoti: the 
corn is later in ripening ; aud therefore 
many of the labourers are doubly em 
ployed. 

“ When the whole is finished, the shoes 
are taken off the mares, aud they with their 
young, are turned loose upon the moun- 
taius, until the next year.” 


The letters from Professor Carlyle to 
the present Bishops of Durham and 
Lincoln are exceedingly interesting, par- 
ticularly his accounts of the Turkish and 
Greek libraries ; but for these we must 
refer our readers to the volume itself as 
wellas for Dr. Hunt’s account of Mount 
Athos, and iis celebrated monasteries, 
with their respective libraries, 

( To be continued. ) 


Literature, Science and Art, and their 
Influence ou the present state of Society: 
—A Discourse delivered ou the opening 
of the Liverpool Royal Iustitution, 25th 
November, 1817. By William Roscoe, 
Esq. 4io. 5s. Liverpool, Harris; Cadell 
and Davies, London. 1817. 

Most of cur readers, we believe, are 
acquainted, that, since the coimmence- 
ment of the present century, in addi- 
tion to the various public edifices which 
previously adorned the metropolis, se- 
veral establishments have been formed 
fur the diffusion of literature, science, 
and the useful arts, which are known 


Waipole on European and Asiatic Turkey. 
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by the name of Institutions. By means 
of these estallishinents, a correct taste 
for literature has been diffused ; while 
the various courses of lectures on the 
different) departments of science have 
imparted to many the knowledge of 
those brilliant discoveries, which it is 
the glory of Britain that her sons have 
made, it was therefore with much 
pleasure, we learued that Liverpool, the 
second commercial port in the British 
empire, has added to the various literary 
establishments she already possesses, a 
Royal Institution, upon the plan of 
those already existing in the metropolis. 
Nor could any pesson be more appro- 
priately selected to pronounce the dis- 
course at its opeulug, than the elegant 
historian of Loreuzo de Medicis and 


Leo X. 


After adverting to that recent cala- 
mity which has carried grief and con- 
Sternation inte every private family, and 
in consequence of which the opening of 
the Liverpool Royal Institution was for 
a short time posiponed ; and referring 
his hearers to the official report of the 
Committee for a detail of the various 
objects it embraces, Mr. Roscoe pro- 
ceeds to inquire into the causes of the 
rise and progress of Letters, of Science, 
and ef Art, and to trace the vicissitudes 
which they have experienced ; at the 
same time taking notice of their bear- 
ings upon the more important avocati- 
ous of life, aud on the prosperity of those 
countries, in which they have been en- 
couraged, We had marked a_ variety 
of passages, with which we were not 
more delighted than instructed, in this 
elegautly written discourse ; but want 
of room limits our extracis to the fol- 
lowing paragraph, on the influence of 
governments, and of a state of public 
insecurity on literary pursuits, and on 
the connection between conmierce and 
intellectual improvement, 

According to the degree of confi- 
deuce which any governmcat bas in itsown 
stability, will, in general, be the liberty 
allowed to the expression of the public 
sentiment, and in proportion to this liberty 
will be the proficiency made in literary 
pursuits. Nor must this freedom of opi- 
nion and expression be confined to parti- 
cular subjects. Kew governments, how- 


ever arbitrary, have attempted to restrain 
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enquiries purely scholastic ; the studies of | tion, to honour, to wealth, and to impor- 


classical literature or the pursuits of scenti- | 
fic curiosity ; but this is not sufficient for 

the interest of letters. Debarred of expa- 

tiating at large on those more important 

subjects, which involve the regulations of 
society in politics, in morals, in manners 

and in religion, the human faculties be- 

come co:tracted, devoted to minute and 

trivial discussions, and unable to operate 

with vigour and effect even upon those 
subjects which are permitted to their re- 
search. 

It has, therefore, seldom been in the 
power of an absolute monarch, whatever 
may have been his celebrity, to afford a 
degree of literary liberiy equal to that 
which the people enjoy under a mixed or 
popular form of government; and, indeed, 
with whatever liberality it inay be granted, 
it cansot be for a moment forgotten, that it 
is a bare concession of the sovereign, ex- 
isting only during such time as bis own 
interests may appear to him to admit of it, 
and accompanied with such conditions and 
restraints as he may think proper to pre- 
scribe. [leuce, it is neither so certain in its 
duration, nor so extensive in its effects, as 
that which is founded in right, and defined 
by known and established laws. In a go- 
vernment legitimately constituted, the free- 
dom of euquiry and of expression is a per- 
manent privciple, interwoven with the 
existence of the state; in an absolute mo- 
warchy it is temporary and ace:dental, de- 
pending upon the character and will of the 
prince, and may be suppressed or extin- 
guished whenever he may conceive that 
his interest or his safety requires the adop- 
tioti of such a measure. ‘The cousciousuess 
that this power, though not exercised, still 
subsists, and the uncertainty by what de- 
gree of irritation it may be provoked, 
deaden the efforts of the timid, and restrain 
and circumscribe those of the bold ; whilst 
the dissolving influence of arbitrary favour 
is often too powerful for even genius itself 
to resist. 

But another striking distinction between 
a despotic and a popular government, as 
applied to the improvement of the human 
intellect, still remains to be noticed. In 
the former, as the administration of public 
affairs is conceatred in an individual, who 
is jealous of any interfereuce in’ the exer- 
cise of his authority, a large field of en- 
quiry and of improvement is shut out from 
the investigation of the people, whose chief 
incitement to exertion is the hope of those 
favours and rewards which the sovereign 
may think proper to bestow. But in a 
state which partakes of the nature of a 
popular government, the path to distinc- 


tance, is open to all, and the success of 


/every individual will, in general, be in 


proportion to his vigilance and his talents. 

The studies of literature are only a re- 
flection or shadow of the transactions of 
real life; 2nd he who is a stranger to the 
hopes end fears, to {he passions and emo- 
tions which agitate the mind in the affairs 
of the world, however he may be conver- 
sant with words and modes of expression, 
will only repeat, perhaps in a more elegant 
form, the ideas of others, but will never 
attain that originality and strength of 
thought, which is only derived from close 
examination and long observation of actual 
life. Wherever we turn our eyes on the 
annals of literature, we find its brightest 
ornaments amongst those who have retired 
from the §eld, from the senate, or from the 
bar, fo bend the strength of their well 
exercised and indefatigable minds towards 
the pursuits of science or the cultivation of 
tasie. It is they who have not oniy sup- 
plied the materials of history, but have 
taught the right use of those materials. 
fu their works we see the living picture of 
mankind, such as he has been in all ages, 
and in all his variations. It is they who 
have given animation and reality to these 
studies, which wifhout their frequent in- 
terference avd powerful aid, would long 
since have degenerated into puerile and 
effeminate amusements. 

Amongstthe exterual causes that deaden 
the operations of the intellect, aud destroy 
the vital principle of exertion, few have 
been more effectual than a state of public 
insecurity, and the long continuance of 
desolating wars. When the mind is agi- 
tated by apprehension, when the means of 
subsistence are precarious, when domestic 
attachments are endangered, and the du- 
ration of life Itself is uncertain, how is it 
possible to turn to those studies which 
require uninterrupted leisure, and a perfect 
freedom not only from the severer calami- 
ties of life, but from the casual interrup- 
tions of society? The circumstances in 
which all Europe was placed during the 
middie ages, when, for a long course of 
time, one species of desolation was followed 
by another in quick succession, and the 
world was thinned in its numbers by fa- 
mine, by pestilence, and by the sword, or 
debilitated and exhausted by oppression in 
every variety of form, exhibit teo cer- 
tain a cause of the deep debasement of 
the human mind, and of the almost total 
relinquishment of liberal studies. Even 
independent of the miseries occasioned by 
war, whether unsuccessful or successful, 
its long continuance is hostile and des- 
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tructive to leiters and to arts. The fero- 
cious spirit which it excites is highly dis- 
cordant with that disposition which con- 
sults not merely the being, but the well- 
being of the human race; and endeavours 
to communicate to them the highest plea- 
sures of which their nature is capable. Tn 
the arrogant estimation of bratal strength, 
wisdom and learning are effeminate and 
contemptible; and where those qualities 
are little esteemed, the attainment of them 
will no longer excife exertion. Even the 
internuption which takes place in the in- 
tercourse between dillerent states, during 
the continuance of a war, is itself highly 
unfavourable to the progress of science 
and letters; as it prevents that free com- 
munication of discoveries and opinions 
between men of talents and genius, which 
excites a nationaland generous emulation, 
and has tended in a great degree to the 
improvement of mankind. 


Thus then it appears that a state of 


general tranquillity, and a government 
which admits of the free exertions of the 
mind are indtspensably necessary to intel- 
lectaa!l improvement. — But these are ouly 
negative advantages. Though the blos- 
soms may eseapethe blight and the mildew, 
vet warm suns, and timely showers are 
requisite before they can expand, and 
ripan their froit. It would, in fact, be in 
vain to expeet that the arts and sciences 
should flourish, to their full extent, in any 
country where they were not preceded, or 
accompanied, by a certain degree of sta- 
bility, wealth and competency 3 so as to 
enable its inhabitants occasionally to with- 
draw their attention from the more labori- 
ous ocenpations of life, and devote it to 
speculative inquiries, and the pleasures 
derived from works of art. Whenever any 
state has attained this enviable pre-emi- 
nenee, and enjoys also thé blessings of 
civil and political liberty, jetters and arts 
are introduced—not indeed as positive 
couvention of any people, but asa natural 
and unavoidable result. Norhas the eulti- 
vation of these stadies been injurious to 
the prosperity, the morals, or the character 
of apeople. On the contrary, they have 
usually extibited a reaction highly tavour- 
able to the country where they have been 
cherished; vot only by opening new 
sources of wealth and exertion, but by 
exalling the views, purifying the moral 
taste, enlarging the intellectual and even 
the physica! powers of the buman race, 
and conferring on the nation where they 
have once flounstied, a rank amd a dis- 
tinction in the annalsof mankind, the most 
honourable and the most durable that can 
be attained. 
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Of the connection that has, from the 
earliest ages, subsisted between commerce 
and intellectual improvement, the records 
of the humanrace bear constant evidence. 


The perfection and happiness of our 
nature arise in a great Saas from the 
exercise of our relative and social feelings ; 
and the wider these are extended the more 
excellent and accomplished will be the 
character that will be formed. ‘The first 
step to commercial intercourse is rade and 
selfish, and consists of litthe more than an 
interchange, or barter, of articles necessary 
to the accommodation of the parties; bat 
as this intercourse is extended, mutual 
confidence takes place ; habits of acquaint- 
ance, and even of esteem and friendship 
are formed ; till it may perhaps, without 
exaggeration, be asserted, that of all the 
bonds by which society isat this day united, 
those of mercantile connection are the 
most numerous and the most extensive. 
The direct consequence of this, is not only 
an increase of wealth to those countries 
where commerce is carried on to its proper 
extent, but an improvement in the intel- 
lectual character and a superior degree of 
civilization in those by whom its operations 
are conducted. Accordingly we find, that 
in every nation where commerce has been 
cultivated upon great and enlightened 
principles, a considerable proficiency has 
always been made in liberal studies and 
pursuits, Without recurring to the splen- 
did examples of antiquity, it may be suf- 
ficient to advert to the effect produced by 
the Free States in Italy, and the Hanse 
Towns in Germany, ia improving the cha- 
racter of the age. Under the inflaence of 
commerce, the barren islands of Venice, 
and the uvhealthy swamps of Holland, 
became not only the seats of opulence and 
splendour, but the abodes of literature, of 
science, and the fine arts; aud vied with 
each other not less in the number and 
celebrity of eminent men and distinguished 
schoiats, than in the extent of their mer- 
cantile concerns. Nor is it possible for us 
to repress owr exultation at the rising 
prospects and rapid improvement of our 
own country, or to close our eycs to the 
decisive evidence which every day brings 
before us, of the mutual advantages which 
commerce and literature derive from each 
other. Not in the metropolis, but in 
many of the great commercial towus of 
the united kingdom, Academical Institu- 
tions are formed, and literary socicties 
established, upon different plans and with 
different resources, but all of them calcu- 
lated to promote the great object of intel 
lectaal improvement. In some of these 
the town of Liverpool has led the way. 
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It was, I believe, her Atheneum and Ly- 
ceum that set the first example of those 
associations which are now so generally 
adopted: and it may justly be observed 
that these establishments have no longer 
left the beneficial influence, which com- 
merce and literature have ou each other, 
to be interred from historical deductions, 
or far sought arguments; but have actually 
brought them together, have given them 
a residence under the same roof, and in- 
separably united the bold, vigerous, and 
active character of the one, with the ele- 
gant accomplishments and lighter graces 
of the other. 


From an establishment conducted, as 
the Liverpool Royal fnstitution is, by 
men of science, literature, and probity, 
we are warranted in expecting the hap- 
piest results to the commercial town, in 
the public spirit of whose inhabitants 
it has originated. To say that the dis- 
course, which we have been consider- 
ing,is worthy of the celebrated historian, 
whose name it bears, we are sure, Is 
sufficient to recommend it to every one 
that is capable of appreciating the union 
of enlarged and comprehensive views 
with sound learning and elegant dic- 
tion, The public are much obliged to 
Mr. Roscoe for complying with the 
wishes of the Liverpool Committee, in 
printing his discourse. 


Conversations on Botany, with plates, 
12mo. 7s. Gd. plain, 10s. Gd. coloured. 
Longman and Co. London, 1817. 


Tue object of this work is, to enable 
children and young persons to acquire a 
knowledge of the vegetable prodactions 
of their native country, by introducing 
to them, in a familiar manner, the prin- 
ciples of the Linngan System of Botany. 
For this purpose the arrangement of 
Linnzeus is briefly explained; a native 
of each class, with few exceptions, is 
examined, and illustrated by an engrav- 
ing; and a short account is added of 
the principal foreign species. In con- 
sequence of the late Dr. Withering's 
valuable ¢ Arrangement of British Plants’ 
being the only botanical work of refe- 
rence extant, that is calculated for per- 
sons unacquainted with the Latin lan- 
guage, the anthor has found it neces- 
sary to conform to his system, The 
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Latin names of plants are correctly ac- 
centuated, and their various uses are 
briefly, but satisfactorily stated. Of the 
manner in which this useful compila- 
tion is executed, our readers will be 
enabled to judge by the following ex- 
tract from the seventh conversation, 


MOTHER. 


By far the greater part of the order Di- 
gynia, in the filth class, is composed of 
what are called umbelliferous, or umbellate 
plants, which are so named from their 
particular structure. Irom the top of a 
straight stalk there arise several smaller 
ones, which spread out from it, as from a 
centre, like the ribs of an umbrella; aud 
for this reason the plants are called umbel- 
late, umbella being the Latin word for an 
umbrella, Each set forms what is called 
an umbel; and every rib is terminated by 
another set of stalks still smaller, called 
umbellules, like little umbrellas, each little 
stalk bearing at its end a single flower. 
You canuot have better examples of this 
tribe of plants, than the common hemlock 
and garden parsley. 

Several of the umbelliferous plants are 
remarkable for their uses as food or medi- 
cine, or else for their poisonous qualities. 
The roots of most of those which grow on 
dry soils have au aromatic smeil aud taste, 
while those which grow in moist places, or 
in water, as many of them do, are nearly 
all poisonous. 

The water cow-bane, Cicu'ta viro’sa 
grows in pools and rivers, and is one of the 
most violent of our vegetable poisons. 
Early in the spring cows are often killed 
by eating it; but as the summer advances, 
the smell becomes stronger, and they care- 
fully avoid it. Linnaeus mentions, in his 
Lapland Tour, that wheu he was at Tor- 
nea, he was told of a disease amongst the 
cattle, which killed a great many of them 
in the winter, but was much more preva- 
lent in the spring, when they were first 
turned out to grass, and which the inha- 
bitants could uet account for. Ou examin- 
ing the place where they had been feeding, 
he found it to be a marsh, in which the 
Cicu'ta viro’sa grew in abundance, and 
had been closely cropped by the cattle. 
By pointing out this poisonous plant, be 
euabled the people of Tornea to guard 
against the danger. 

The water-parsnep, Si'um latifolium, and 
water-hemlock, Phellan’driam aqua'ticeum, 
both natives of England, are also very 
poisonous, The carrot, Dau'cus carrota ; 
parsnep, Pastina’ca sati'va; Angel'ica, An- 
gelica Archangel’ica; carraway, Cit'rum 
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carui ; Coriander, Corian’drum sativum ; | late plants each rib of the umbellule itself 
and parsley, Apium grave'olens; all of | supports on its end a single flower. 


which you are acquainted with, are um- 
belliferous plants, aud grow wild in Eng- 
land. 

In Poland, the poor people make a fer- 
mented drink, which they use instead of 
ale, from the Jeaves and seeds of the cow- 
parsnep, Herac’leum sphondyl'ium, ano- 
ther umbellate plant, which is a trouble- 
some weed in our meadows ; and the Kams- 
chatkaus and Russians pee! its stalks and 
eat them. 

But do you think that you could know 
an umbelliferous plant from any other, by 
the description that I have given to you? 
Go itito the garden, and try if you cau fiud 
oue, 

EDWARD. 


Here, mamma, are two. 


MOTHER. 

You have made a very good atlempt, my 
dear; and are right in ove of them, the 
shepherd's needle, Scan'dix pecten. [am 
not surprised at your mistaking the other, 
which is the common elder, Sambu'cus 
eb’ulus; for it certainly has the general 
appearance of an umbelliferous plant. But 
it is not this appearance alone that cousti- 
tutes the character of the umbeliiferous 
tribe, which is taken also from the struc- 
ture of the flower itself. 

The corolla of the umbellate planis has 
five petals; between every two petals is a 
stamen, and from the centre of the flower 
two styles arise, each with a single summit: 
these remain after the petals and stamens 
fall off, and crown the fruit, which, when 
ripe, opens in the middie, and is divided 
into two dry and naked seeds. The ealyx 
in general is not very distiuct. 

If you now look at the elder, you will 
perceive how very different the flowers are 
from what | have just described. Instead 
of five petals, the blossom is of one piece, 
divided into five parts; there are, it is trae, 
five stamens, but there is vostyle; and you 
will more frequently see three summits 
than two. The flowers of umbellate plants 
are not monopetalous; and there are never 
more or less than two summits and two 
seeds to each flower. The fruit of the 
umbellate tribe is a dry and naked sced, 
that of the elder is asoft berry. If you look 
again, you will see that ove of your plants 
has the umbelliferous structure'in general 
appearance only; for although the princi- 
pal ribs all grow from the same stalk, like 
those in the umbel of the shepherd’s nee- 
die, the smailer ones have not the same 
regularity ; and each: flower is borne on a 
little stalk of its own; while in the umbel- 


EDWARD. 


Why does the gardener spread clder 
leaves near the mole hills? 


MOTHER. 

To keep away the moles, for they will 
not come near elder. You may have seen 
the coachman also putting branches of it 
in the horses’ heads to keep off the flies, 
for few insects can endure the smell of this 
plant. 

I shall conclude to-day, by telling you 
something about a few curious foreign 
trees, and our own useful plant the flax, 
which are in the class Pentandria. 

The morking nut tree, Semicar’pus ane- 
cardium,.is a native of woody mountains 
in the East Indies, It is a lofty tree, and 
bears a fruit that contains a black resinous 
juice, which is used in the East for mark- 
ing linen. This is done by putting the 
linen over the nut, and pricking it till the 
juice comcs through, which makes a stain 
that never washes out. The fleshy recep- 
tacle, when roasted, has the flavour of 
apples, and is eaten by the natives of In- 
dia. 

In the forests of Java, Ceylon, and some 
other of the East India Islands, there is a 
very valuable tree, called the Indian oak, 
or teak-woed, Tec'tona gran'dis. The 
leaves, even on young trees, are nearly two 
feet long, and more than a foot in breadth. 
The trunk grows to an immense size, and 
the wood is the most useful timber of the 
East; it is supposed to be superior to every 
other for building ships. 

The common flax, Linum usitatis’simum, 
in the order Pentagynia of this class, may 
be said to be one of the most valuable of 
plants; for every kind of linen is manu- 
factured from the bark of its stalks; and 
linen, worn to rags, makes paper. The 
seeds afford linseed oil, which is used in 
great quantities by painters; and after the 
oil has been pressed out, they form what is 
called oil cakes, with which cattle are 
fattened, Linnets have their name from 
the Li'num, because the flax seeds are their 
favourite food. It is said that the plant 
came originally from Egypt; but it is now 
found wild in many parts of England, It 
will interest you very much to read an 
account of the method of preparing flax for 
making linen. 

EDWARD. 
Is all paper made of linen rags? 
MOTHER, 


No; what we most commonly use in 
England is so; but there are several kinds 
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of paper made of different materials. Pa- 
per was first manufactured in Europe 
about the year 1300, but by whom it was 
invented is net known. The Egyptian 
paper, which was in general use among 
the ancients, was the inner coat of the 
stem of the Cy’prus papyrus, a species of 
rush, in the class of Triandria, that grew 
on the banks of the Nile. Chinese paper 
is prepared from the bark of several dif- 
ferent trees; among others, of the elm and 
melberry, but chiefly of the cotton tree. 
Our blotting paper is made of woollen 
rags. I have also seen paper that was 
mavpufactured in Scotland, of straw, sea- 
weed, and even of leather; this last kind 
being particularly useful for packing, as it is 
and does not easily tear or take 
re. 


Altogether we have been much pleased 
with this unpretending little volume ; 
the plates, which are twenty in number, 
are neatly executed; and, when co- 
loured, exhibit elegant and accurate de- 
lineations of the plants which they are 
designed to represent. 


Self-cultivation recommended ; or, Hints 
to a Youth leaving School. By Isaac 
Taylor, Minister of the Gospel, at Ongar. 
Price 5s. 6d. Fenner, London, 1817. 


Tue subject treated on by Mr. Tay- 
lor in this neat little volume is interest- 
ing, from its aspect on the welfare of 
the rising generation, and from the 
necessity of correcting those false views 
which are too commonly taken of it; 
not by youth only, but by tutors and 


parents also. Those tutors are much 
mistaken, who suppose they have finished 
a youth’s education because he has gone 
through the classics and the sciences, 
as taught at their establishments: and 
those parents are no less unwise, who 
dream of the possibility of receiving 
their sons from the academy to which 
they had entrusted them, with their edu- 
eation advanced beyond the necessity of 
further attention. Much remains to be 
done ; and, generally, no small part of 
that remainder depends on the example 
and conduct of the parent himself. This 
becomes more than ever important, and 
has a wonderful influence on future 
life. 

}t is now, in truth, that the anxieties 
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of a parent begin; and the actions of 
the youth enable him to foresee the 
disposition of theman. He foresees, too, 
whether he will meet the inevitable evils 
in the world with prudence and firmness, 
or whether he will rush into them, and 
multiply sufferings which are but too 
numerous already, 

A work that should meet the ideas 
of youth, and direct them to the purpose 
of reflection at this most important pe- 
riod of life, cannot possibly be without 
utility ; and though the prevent is not so 
complete as the subject both requires 
and deserves,—of which the writer is 
sensible, for he proposes another vo- 
lume—yet, so far as it goes, we may 
safely recommend it to the perusal of 
parents, and to the consideration of 
youth. 

The general purpose of the tract is to 
exhort young persons to self-cultivation. 
The author places his subject in a va- 
riety of lights, and enforces it by a suc- 
cession of arguments, evidently the result 
of his own observations, and coincident 
with the necessity he has noticed for 
urging to this duty, by considerations 
presented under different forms, 

The human mind is not like a piece 
of mechanism, always to be moved by 
the same weight, or always to be 
balanced by the same wheel. The pro- 
positions and conclusions which are lost 
on one mind, or disregarded by one un- 
derstanding, may prove highly influen- 
tial on another ; and, provided the 
purpose be but attained at last, and 
more generally than it otherwise might 
be, neither writer nor reader will com- 
plain of the labour bestowed on illustra- 
tions and arguments drawn from various 
sources, aud brought to bear on the 
same points. 

We presume, that Mr. Taylor intends 
to complete his work by pointing out 
the means to be employed in the desirable 
art of self-cultivation: this volume will 
then take its due place; and will form 
an honourable introduction to another, 
that shall realize what this recommends. 
From that, to which of course the great- 
est importance attaches, we anticipate 
sincere gratification ; and, in the mean 
while, submit a specimen of the present, 
from which our readers may form a 
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judgment on the design and manner of 
the author. 


When the duty of using our talent is 
under consideration, we should take a wi- 
der range than may at first sight appear to 
be needful. Whatever may be the pre- 
sumed destination of a youth, there are 
certain sorts of knowledge appropriate to 
that specific situation. These, it will be 
readily owned, ought with great care to be 
eultivated. But the circumstances which 
turn up in life, are often very different from 
what parents intended, or the youth sup- 
posed. These will bring [him] intosituations 
where t@lents not thought of will -become 
most useful, perhaps absolutely necessary. 
Could we absolutely foresee what would 
happen, we could with greater certainty 
provide against, not only the direct plan, 
but also the contingencies of life. But as 
our foresight does not reach to such dis- 
tance, and especially to the sudden turns, 
or rectangular contortions of our coming 
path; our only substitute is to provide 
knowledge, as far as possible suited to every 
occasion. 

Indeed, should our occupation be, and 
continue, exactly as previous plan and pre- 
paration had supposed, yet will it not be 
wise to restrain the cultivation of our fa- 
culties to the narrow allotment which such 
a situation may happen to require. He 
that is not intended to be a carpenter, may 
find it of great importance to be able to 
drive a nail. Secondary opportunities will 
often bring into requisition, talents which 
our primary concern does not exercise. 
The advantage of being able to answer such 
demands is not small. Our own pleasure 
and accommodation, may much depend on 
an ability which in early youth we never 
thought of: nay, our safety may some- 
times be connected with our adroituess, in 
matters seemingly out ofour way. It may 
save us from much imposition, to know the 
general principles of some mechanic arts; 
the designing may fear to lay snares for 
us, if they think science has opened to us 
even some of her less recondite secrets. Not 
to add, that our general reputation (a mat- 
ter of no small consequence) will be more 
firmly established, by our abilities being 
forth-coming in a variety of useful, or even 
of entertaining circumstances. Reputa- 
tion is power, and knowledge gives it well. 
We might say, that a sort of disgrace at- 
taches, in these days of mental cultivation, 
to many instances of ignorance, or inexpert- 
ness, in things which yet form no part of 
our principal occupation; nor mingle in 
the least with our moral qualities. Such 
deficiencies betray either a want of liberal 
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education, or a negligence on our own part, 
by no means honourable. It may even be 
no crime not to know some things, but it is 
best not to be obliged to make the confes- 
sion. Such as do know the point in ques- 
tion, may else (justly or unjustly) begin to 
despise our better and more important ac- 
quaintance with superior matters. The 
discovery of not being able to do things 
which lie quite out of our way, need not 
fill us with shame, it is true; but to avoid 
the appearance of such deficiency, by a 
little adroitness, will save us from many a 
sneer; and will yield to ourselves frequent 
satisfaction. 

We cannot even tell of what use to our 
principal object, some lesser knowledge 
may be. Those who at immense labour, 
had almost raised at Rome one of the 
Egyptian obelisks, were upon the point of 
giving it up as impossible; the powers of 
their machinery being stretched to the ut- 
most. An English sailor, whose curiosity 
led him to watch their movements, perceiv- 
ing them quite at a loss cried out, “Why 
don’t you mop the ropes?” The thing was 
done, and brought the obelisk presently to 
its perpendicular position. The method 
was familiar to him, but the engineer for 
want of knowing it, had nearly missed of 
his object; aud, perliaps, lost his reputa- 
tion, We are gone beyond the times 
which eonfived the farmer to the manual 
dexterity of the plough, or the hereditary 
knowledge of soils and seeds. The enlight- 
ened agriculture of the present day, draws 
much assistance from mechanics, botany, 
and chemistry. A counsel may ruin a 
good cause, if his knowledge is merely of 
law. Anda divine, with all his divinity, 
may misconceive a sacred metaphor, unless 
he mingle general knowledge in a variety 
of forms, with his more appropriate stu- 
dies. 

Many similar anecdotes and _illustra- 
tions are scattered through the volume, 
and meet the ingenuous youth where 
he least expects them ; while they sup- 
port the main design of the author with 
great power and efficacy. 

Family Annals, or the Sisters, By 

Mary Hays, 12mo. 5s. Simpkin and Mar- 

shall, London, 1817. 


This tale is well calculated to shew 
the advantages of moral cultare over the 
accomplishments of modern fashionable 
life. The characters of the two Sisters 
are ably delineated ; and the melancholy 
catastrophe, which befalls the victim of 
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dissipation, is pourtrayed in very strik- 
ing characters. lu the event of a future 
edition being required, we would sug- 
gest to the fair authoress to correct a 
sentiment which she has put into the 
mouth of one of her heroines, whom she 
introdnces as expressing her hope, that 
the chastisement of her many errors and 
faults may expiate them. Such is not 
the doctrine of that volume, which we 
are antiquated enough to venerate and 
admire, as presenting with the purest 
system of ethics, the only source of con- 
solation for a dying hour. 

Should our pages be honoured by the 
perusal of any of our fair countrywo- 
men who are in danger of being harried 
into the vortex of fashionable dissipa- 
tion, we would recommend this instruc- 
tive tale to their attentive consideration. 
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preserving specimens are both ingenious 
and easy of execution, At the elose of 
each head or chapter, he has annexed 
a sketch of a diary or calendar, some- 
what on the plan of that published many 
years since by the Hon. Daines Bar- 
rington; by following this, the natu- 
ralist or tourist may record the results 
of each day’s discoveries, together with 
such particulars as may be worthy of 
preservation. 

If any future edition of this useful ma- 
nual of natural history should be required, 
we would suggest to the author, the 
propriety of submitting it to the revi- 
sion of some critical friend. More inte- 
resting information we have not often 
seen compressed into so short a com- 
pass. The plates are very neatly exe- 
cuted. 


The WNaturalist’s Pocket Book, or 
Tonrist's Companion, being a brief In- 
troduction to the different branches of 
Natural History with approved methods 
for collecting and preserving the various 
productions of Nature, by George Graves, 
F. L. S. 8vo. with plates, 14s. plain, 
11. 1s. coloured. Sherwood aud Co. 
London. 1817. 


Mr. Graves, who is advantageously 
known as an assiduous and accurate ob- 
server of nature, has in this neatly ex- 
ecuted volume, attempted to supply in- 
quisitive tourists with practical instruc- 
tions for obtaining and preserving the 
various productions of the three king- 


doms of nature. Such a work has long 
been a desideratum, and in the perform- 
ance of his task the author has prefixed 
a general outline of the characters of 
each class and order, together with the 
essential or generic characters of the 
different families ; which are generally 
accompanied with a brief sketch of the 
habits, economy, places of resort, food, 
and probable modes of procuring the 
various species. Much novelty of in- 
formation cannot be expected in the 
Zoological, Botanical, or Mineralogical 
details: but Mr. G. has the merit of 
having compressed numerous and scat- 
tered facts into a compendious form ; 
and his instructions for collecting and 


Memoirs of Mr. James H. Wood, \ate™ 
Surgeon to the Dispensary and Work- 
house, at Blackburn, Lancashire, By the 
Rev. Thomas Wood, 12mo. with a Por- 
trait. Baynes, London. 

An affectionate and well-written me- 
moir, by the father of the deceased, who 
died at an early age. It forms a very 
pleasing addition to the various pieces 
of Juvenile Biography, which of late 
years have issued from the press. 


Elements of Geography, Ancient and 
Modern; containing a description of the 
Boundary, Extent, Chief Cities, Sea 
Ports, Bays and Gulfs, Lakes, Rivers, 
Capes, Mountains, Forests, Islands, Go- 
vernment, Religions, Language, Pepula- 
tion, Army, Navy, Revenue, Climate, 
Soil, Productions, Commerce, Historical 
Events, &c. of the several States, of the 
known world. ‘To which are added, 
Historical, Classical, and Mythological 
Notes. By A. Picquot 12mo, 5s. Second 
Edition corrected and enlarged. Lack- 
ington and Co. London, 1817. 

This ample Title page so accurately 
describes the contents of the present 
Manual of Geography, as to render any 
further analysis of it unnecessary. The 
alterations and additions in this second 
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Edition are so numerous, as almost to 
constitute a new work. 

The classical, mythological and other 
notes, are confined to the most material 
points in classical and fabulous history ; 
but, though they are necessarily brief, 
we have not discovered any omission of 
consequence, The changes in the po- 
litical state of modern Europe, deter- 
mined upon at the late congress of Vi- 
enna, have been duly noticed; and a 
correct account of the dominions of each 
sovereign has been given at the end of 
the description of Europe. On a com- 
parison of Mr. Picquot’s ‘ Elements” 
with the various compendinms of Geo- 
graphy, that have been expressly com- 
piled for the use of schools, we know of 
none which comprizes so much informa- 
tion in so short a compass. 


A Course of Family Sermons, expressly 
adapted to be read in Families, by the 
Rev. Harvey Marriott. 8vo. 9s. Second 
Edition, corrected. Taylor and Hessey, 
London. 1816. 


This author has formed a high stand- 
ard of excellence, by which disourses 
for the use of families should be regu- 
lated, It is but justice to say that he 
has, in most instances, realized the views 
which he has developed in his preface ; 
and that these short, plain, and impres- 
sive Sermons are well adapted for do- 
mestic. use. 


Lines suggested by the Death of the 
Princess Charlotte. By Thomas Gent, 
Author of a Monody on Sheridan: 
4to. 1s. 6d. Taylor and Hessey, Lon- 
don : 1817. 


TueseE ‘ Lines,’ as they are modestly 
termed, are «a truly poetical offering to 
the memory of the illustrious Princess, 
whose loss we yet deplore. Apostro- 
phizing the Genius of Britain (whom 
the’ poet beholds, arrayed in all the 
majesty of woe), he takes occasion to 
tle the excellent character of her 

oyal Highness in all those relations of 
life which she so eminently adorned. 
We extract the following passages for 
the gratification of our readers : 
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Then, wherefore, Albion! terror-strack, sub- 
dued, (furl’d ; 
Sit’st thou, thy state foregone, thy banner 
What dire infliction shakes that fortitude 
Which propt the falling fortunes of the 
world 
Hush! hark! portentous, likea withering spell 
From lips unblest—strange sounds mine ear 
appal ; 
Now the dread omens more distinctly swell— 
That thrilling shvick from Claremont’s royal 
hall, 
The death-note peal’d from yon terrific bell, 
The deepening gale, with lomentation 
swolu— 
These, Albion! these, too eloquently tell, 
That, from her radient sphere, thy brightest 
star has fall’n! 
And art thou gone ?—grae’d vision of an hour, 
Daughter of Monarchs ! Gem of England's 
crown ! 
Thou loveliest lily! fair imperial flower! 
In beauty’s vernal bloom to dust gone down, 
Gone when, dispers’d each inauspicious cloud, 
In blissful sunshine ’gan thy hopes to glow: 
From Pain's fierce grasp, no refuge but the 
shroud, [joys to know. 
Condemn’d a Mother’s pangs, but not her 


Lost excellence! what harp shall hymn thy 
worth, 
Nor bee the theme !—Couspicaously in 
thee, 
Beyond the bliad pre-eminence of birth, 
Shone uature in her own regality ! 
Coere’d, thy spirit smil’d, sedate in pride, 
Fix’d as the pine, while circling storms 
contend ; 
But when in Life’s serener duties tried, 
How sweetly did its geutle essence blend, 
Ail-beauteous in the wife, the daughter, and 
the friend ! 


A Poem upon the Death of her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales 
and Saxe-Cobourg. By the Rev, R. Ken- 
nedy, A. M. 8ve- Hatchard, London, 
1817. 


Tuts poem is supposed to be written, 
and the author informs us that most of 
it wus written, a short time after the 
event which occasioned it, took place. 
It is designed as a record in verse of the 
sentiments universally entertained re- 
specting the character of the late Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales, and of the 
profound grief expressed at her death by 
the whole British nation, The con- 
clusion refers to the solemn acts of 
devotion performed by every class of 
our fellow-subjects on the day of her 


funeral. 
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Hutton’s Remarks, Moral and Facetious, 


Remarks, Moral, Practical, and Face- 
tious on various interesting Subjects, Se- 
lected from the Writings of the late W. 
Hutton, Esq. F. A.S.S. of Birminghain. 
12mo. 3s. 

Mr. Hutton, in the course of a long 
life, saw much of human nature; and 
he saw it in various moods and tenses. 
He could scarcely aveid acquiring a 
stock of practical wisdom; and of that 
virtue called prudence, which is at all 
times necessary in the conduct of life. 
The reflections of a thinking man are 
never unworthy of notice; but, to do 
them justice they should be fresh from 
the experience of which they are the re- 
sult; as acts of mere recollection, they 
lose much of their vigour. And this, 
perhaps, is no inadequate cause of that 
mannerism which usually marks the ob- 
servations of the aged. They rarely 
maintain that piquancy which would 
essentially contribute to impress them on 
the memery, as well as on the under- 
standing of those to whom they are 
addressed. The journal of a life, with 
observations pro re natd, is read with 
greater pleasure, and profit too, than re- 
marks made when the journey draws 
near its close, though these may be 
more general, and partake more of the 
nature of concentrated wisdom, than the 
former. 

The selections contained in this 
tract, are thoughts on a variety of sub- 
jects; written, apparently, without much 
previous premeditation. Most of them 
are short ; but we select two, on which 
the writer appears to have bestowed 
more than usual attention. The first 
concerns our readers, as readers; the 
second concerns them as members of 
the human race, and passengers along 
the road of this transitory life. 


LETTERS. 
The benefit of Letters is ascertained by 
comparing the practice of the fifteenth cen- 
tury with the present. Then, even the 
man of reflection, for want of this valuable 
resource, might think himself into adoze by 
his fire-side, and slumber away balf his 
night's rest before bed-time. No maga- 
zines for meutal subsistence were preserved 
in that barren period. His mind, starved 
and unemployed, sunk into inaction; in- 
stead of knowing what appertained to 
vet. VII No4l, Lit. Pan, N.S. Feb. 1. 
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others, he did not know himself; the past 
and the future were bid from his eyes, and 
his utmost stretch of acquirement com- 
prehended only a small part of his day, 
aided by a narrow tradition. The result 
was darkness, slavery, ignorance, prejudice, 
poverty of substance and of thought, bi- 
gotry, and superstition. Neither could he 
draw intelligence from others, for their 
literary fountains were as dry as his own ; 
his manners were as savage es his judg- 
ment was erroneous. 

But the man of the present century be- 
comes heir to immense treasures. The ge- 
nerations which are past, as well as that pre- 
sent, have stored up more amusement than 
he cau grasp. The collection of ages lies 
open to view: he beholds things which are 
past as if they were present; lights up his 
dark mind at a constellation of luminaries. 
Before him expands a capacious garden, 
rich in culture, where he can gather what 
flowers he pleases. Here he tastes the tree 
of knowledge without danger. Solitude 
no louger disgusts; for, should he lose his 
company, he cannot lose himself. He com- 
mands the living and the dead: what they 
acquired he possesses. So far from dozing 
away the day, he can scarcely spare the 
night for sleep. 

The results of the press are, juster ideas, 
arefinement of taste and judgment, ad- 
vances in civilization, the introduction of 
wealth, light, and freedom. Anciently 
the mau who understood the alphabet, was 
reputed a covjurer; but now he may un- 
derstand something more, and be reputed 
a blockhead ! 


HUMAN LIFE. 


Man seems formed for variety, whether 
we view him in a rational or in an animal 
light: a sameness of temper, habit, diet, 
pursuit, or pleasure, is no part of his cha- 
racter. The different ages of bis life also 
produce different sentiments: that which 
gives us the highest relish at one period, 
istotally flat at another, The bauble that 
pleases at three, would be cast into the fire 
at threescore; the same hand that empties 
the purse at twenty, would fili it at fifty , 
in age he bends bis knee to the same re- 
ligion which he laughed at in youth; the 
prayer-book, that holds the attention of 
seventy, holds the lottery pictures of seven ; 
and the amorous tale that awakens the 
idea of twenty-five, lulls old age to sleep. 
Not only life is productive of change, but 
every day in it. If a man would take a 
minute survey of his thoughts aud employ- 
ments for only twenty-four hours,he would 
be astonished at their infinite variety. 

IJ. Man is a time-piece: he measures 
outa certain space, then stops for ever. We 
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see him move upon the earth, hear him 
click, and perceive in his countenance the 
marks of intelligence, His external ap- 
pearance will inform us whether he is old- 
fashioned, in which case he is less valuable 
upon every gambling calculation, If we 
cast a glance upon his face, we shall learn 
whether all be right within, and what por- 
tion of time haselapsed. This curious ma- 
chine is filled with a complication of move- 
ments, very unfit to be regulated by the 
rough hand of ignorance, which some- 
times leaves a mark not to be obliterated 
even by the hand of an artist. Ifthe works 
are directed by violence, destruction is not 
far off. If we load it with the oil of lux- 
ury, it will give an additional vigour, but, 
in the end, clog and impede the motion. 
But, if the machine is under the influence 
of prudence, she will guide it with an even 
and a delicate hand, and perhaps the piece 
may move on till it is fairly worn out by a 
long course of fourscore years, 

There is a set of people who expect to 
find that health in medicine which possibly 
might be found in regimen, in air, exercise, 
or serenity of mind, 

There is another class among us, and 
that rather numerous, whose employment 
is laborious, and whose conduct is irregu- 
lar. Their time is divided between hard 
working and hard drinking, and both by 
a fire. It is no uncommon thing to see one 
of these, at forty, wear the aspect of sixty, 
and finish a life of violence at fifty, which 
the hand of prudence would have directed 
to eighty. The strength of a kingdom 
consists in the multitude of its inhabitants; 
success in trade depends upon the manu- 
facturer; the support and direction of a 
family upon the head of it: when this use- 
ful part of mankind, therefore, is cut off in 
the active part of life, the community sus- 
tains a loss, whether we take the matter in 
a national, a commercial, or a private view. 

We have a third class, who shun the rock 
upon which these last fall, but wreck upon 
another: they run upon Scylla, though they 
have missed Charybdis; they escape the 


liquid destruction, but split upon the solid. 


These are proficients in good eating ; adepts 
in the culling of delicacies, and the modes 
of dressing them. Masters of the whole 
art of cookery, each carries a kitchen in his 
head. Thus an excellent constitution may 
be stabbed by the spit. Nature never de- 
signed us to live well and continue well; 
the stomach is too weak a vessel to be 
richly and deeply Jaden. Perhaps more 
injury is done by eating than by drinking; 
one is a secret, the other an open enemy : 
the secret isalways supposed to be the most 
dangeous. Drinking attacks by assault, 


Aa Excursion to Windsor. 


but eating by sap: luxury is seldom vi- 
sited by old age The best antidote yet 
discovered against this kind of slow poison, 
is exercise; but the advantages of eleva- 
tion, air, and water, on one hand, and the 
disadvantages of crowd, smoke, and efflu- 
viaon the other, are trifles compared to 
intemperance. 
We have a fourth class, and with these I 
shall conclude, and shut up the clock. If 
this valuable machine comes finished from 
the hand of Nature, ifthe rough blasts of 
fortune only attack the outward case, with- 
out affecting the internal works, and if rea- 
son conducts the piece, it may move on 
with a calm, steady, and uninterrupted 
pace, to a great extent of years, till time 
only annihilates the motion. 
An Excursion to Windsor, through 
Battersea, Putney, Kew, Richmond, 
Twickenham, Strawberry Hill, and 
Hampton Court; interspersed with His- 
torical and Biographical Anecdotes, for 
the Improvement of the Rising Genera- 
tion: With an Account of His Majesty's 
last Walks on the Terrace of Windsor 
Castle.—Also, a Sail down the River 
Medway, from Maidstone to Rochester, 
and from Rochester to the Nore, upon 
the Opening of the Oyster Beds. By 
John Evans, A, M. to which is an- 
nexed, a Journal of a Trip to Paris, in 
the Autumn of 1816, by way of Ostend, 
Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Brussels, and 
Waterloo. By John Evans, Jun, A. M- 
12mo. 9s. with a plate and several Wood 
Cuts. Sherwood and Co. London. 1817. 


Mr. Evans has long been known as 
a successful teacher of Youth; and in 
addition to his former useful publications 
designed for their benefit, he has con- 
ferred upon them no small obligation 
in presenting to their use the present 
well-written volume, It comprizes a 
fund of entertainment and information, 
particularly in literary Biography, in- 
terspersed with numerous anecdotes and 
appropriate moral observations. The 
excursion to Paris by Mr. Evans, Jun. 
does not present many new facts relative 
to the places visited by him; but it is 
written in a manner that is both pleas- 
ing and creditable. Altogether, we re- 
commend this publication as an agree- 
able present for young persons. 
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Literary Register. 


fifty years Minister of the Gospel, will be 
shortly published by his son. 


A Critical Inquiry into the Nature and 
Treatment of Her Royal Highness, the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales and her In- 
fant Son, with the probable Causes of 
their Deaths and the subsequent appear- 
ances, &c. &c. &c. &c. By Rees Price, 
Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, London. 8vo. Ss. 6d. Chapple, 

London, 1817. 

In addition to the official communi- 
cations made to the British Nation by 
autherity, Mr. Price professes to draw 
his information from authentic private 
sources, On the correctness of his rea- 
soning we cannot pretend to decide. 
But as he has dedicated his ‘* Inquiry” 
to “the Imperial Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain,” we 
must leave it to that august tribunal 
to review the important and afflictive 
Case,” which Mr. P. has attempted 
to elucidate. 


Literary Register. 

Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 

WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 

ARCHITECTURE- 

Mr. Robert Me. William, architect, has 
in the press, an essay on the origin and ope- 
ration of the Dry Rot; in which the source 
of the disease is investigated, with a view 
to establish the modes of prevention and 
cure on rational principles. It will make 
a quarto volume, illustrated with plates ; 
and to it will be annexed suggestions on 
the cultivation of forest trees, with abstracts 
of the forest laws from the earliest times. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Nichols will soon publish a third 
volume of the illustrations of Literary His- 
tory, including memoirs of George Hard- 
inge, Esq. 

The Rev. T. R. England has in the press, 
letters from Abbé Edgeworth to his friends, 
written between 1777 aud 1807, with me- 
moirs of his life. 

Mr. Woodley, Editor of the Cornwall 
Gazette, is preparing an account of his Li- 
terary Life, with anecdotes of many dis. 
tinguished literary characters. 

An account of the Life, Ministry and 
Writings of the Rev. John Fawcett, D. D. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

A new edition of Potter's Antiquities of 
Greece is printing at the University Press 
of Edinburgh ; with an appendix, by Pro- 
fessor Dunbar, containing a concise History 
of the Grecian States, and a short account 
of the lives and writings of the most cele- 
brated Greek Authors. The former edi- 
tions of this book were disfigured by cer- 
tain antiquated translations from the Greek 
and Latin poets. These in this edition 
have in general been omitted, and more 
elegant translations have been substituted 
from Pope, Dryden, Rowe, and other mo- 
derns. 

EDUCATION. 

An edition of Sallust, editing by Mr. 
Valpy, will shortly appear. 

The Comedies of Terence, by the same, 
are also in a state of forwardness. 

[n the press, and will be published i 
the course of the present month, a new edi- 
tion of M.Des Carriere’s Histoire de France, 
much enlarged, and brought down to the 
present time by the author. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The Principles and Application of Ima- 
ginary Quantities, book II.; being the 
principles of those quantities, as deduced 
from a particular case of functional pro- 
jection; and the second of the series of 
original tracts on various parts of the ma- 
thematics. By Benjamin Gompertz, Esq. 

Essays on Algebraic Subjects, concern- 
ing the laws, expansion, and summation 
of series. —1. By the principles of Binomi- 
al Factors. — 2. By the Combinatorial 
Analysis.—3. By the Differential method, 
By Peter Nicholson. 

A new and correct translation of Ptole- 
my’s Quadripartite, with notes and obser- 
vations. By J. Cooper, Editor of the new 
edition of Placidus de Titus’ Primum Mo- 
bile. 

The manuscripts of the late Mr. Spence, 
of Greenock, were some time ago sub- 
mitted to Mr. Herschel, who has selected 
the most complete. The students of pure 
mathematics will be gratified to hear that 
the volume is now preparing for publica- 
tion, and will be ready early in the ensu- 
ing spring, to which a biographical sketch 
of the author will be prefixed by his friend 
Mr. J. Galt. 

Mr Wm. Cole is printing, conversations 
on Algebra; being an introduction to the 
first principles of that science. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A concise description of the Endowed 
Grammar Schools in England and Wales, 
ornamented with engravings. By Nicholas 
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Carlisle, F.R.S. M.R.1.A. Assistant Li- 
brarian to his Majesty, and Fellow and Se- 
cretary of the Society of Autiquaries of 
London. In 2 vols. Svo. 

Lectures on the history of ancient and 
modern Literature. Translated from the 
German of Fred. Schlegel. With uotes 
and an introduction by the translator. In 
2 vols, Svo. 

The supplement to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Vol. U1. Part 1. 4to. £1 5s. 

A new edition of Smollett’s Miscella- 
neous Works, by Anderson, in six octavo 
volumes, is nearly ready for publication. 

A Pocket Companion; or, Advice to 
Servants, of both sexes, on some of the 
most important duties attached to that 
station, By D. Pool, who has lived in 
that capacity for thirty years. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana; or, Uni- 
versal Dictionary of Kuowledge, on an 
original plan; with appropriate and en- 
tirely new engravings:— comprising the 
two-fold advantage ofa philosophical and an 
alphabetical arrangement. In four prin- 
cipal divisions (a portion of which will be 
given in every part) viz. I. The pure 
Sciences, 2 vols.—I]. The mixed and up- 
plied Sciences, 6 vols.—lil. Biography, 
chronologically arranged, interspersed with 
chapters of national and general history, 8 
vols.—IV. Au alphabetical, miscellaneous, 
and supplementary division, containing a 
Gazetteer, or complete vocabulary of Geo- 
graphy; and a philosophical and etymolo- 
gical Lexicon of the English Language ; 
8 vols.—An Index, | vol. Total twenty- 
five volumes.—Vol. I. Part 1, £1 1s.; fine 
paper, with proofs, £2 2s. 

r. Chambers, author of an introduction 
to Arithmetic, has in the press, a work en- 
titled Geographical Questions and Exercises 
blended with historical and biographical 
information.—In this publication Mr. C. 
has so framed the questions and exercises, 
that geography, history aud biography may 
be taught atthe same time. It contains se- 
veral hundred questions, &c. combining 
interesting historical facts, with notices of 
the most distinguished characters both au- 
cient and modern. 

Mr. C. W. Rordansz, is about to pub- 
lish, the Mercantile Guide, being aa ac- 
count of the principal commercial places on 
the Continent of Europe, of their monies, 
exchanges, weights aud measures, charges, 
duties, &c. in one volume, Svo. 

MUSIC. 

A selection (from the best composers) of 
glees, madrigals, canons, rounds, catches, 

uets, &e. By James King, in 12 num- 
bers, price 2s. 6d. each, forming a volume 
of about 160 {folio pages, and comprising 
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the best performances, both in respect to 
beauty of composition and purity of. Jan- 
guage. ‘The whole arranged with an ac- 
companiment for the piano forte. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Mr. Mawe is printing familiar lessons in 
Miueralogy, in which will be explained 
the methods of distinguishing one mineral 
from another. 

NOVELS. 

Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart, will soon 
publish the Hall of Hellingsby, or the Dis- 
covery, a novel, 

Ina few days will be published, a tale 
in two volumes, under the title of Delusion, 
by the author of a highly popular novel. 

Early in the present month will be pub- 
lished Tales of My Landlady. Edited by 
Peregrine Puzzlebrain, Esq. in 3 vols. 12mo, 

Early in this month will be published 
Sir James the Ross, a border story, in one 
vol. 12mo. 

Zelix Alburez ; or, Manners in Spain, 
interspersed with poetry. By Alex. R. C, 
Dallas, Esq in S vols. 12mo. 

Nature Displayed, in her mode of teach- 
ing language to man; or, a new and infal- 
lible method of acquiring languages with 
unparalleled rapidity. Deduced from the 
analysis of the baman mind, aud conse- 
quently suited to every capacity. Adapted 
to the French. By N. G. Dufief, author 
of the New Universal Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary of the Freach and Euglish Lan- 
guages, Ke. &e. ‘To which is prefixed, a 
developement of the author's plan o! tuition, 
differing entirely from every other; so 
powerful in its operation, and so very eco- 
vomical, that a liberal education can be 
afforded even to the poorest of mankind; 
by which is obtained, the great desidera- 
tum of enabling nations to arrive at the 
highest degree of mental perfection. 

POETRY. 

The Suffolk Garlaud, a collection of 
poems, songs, tales, ballads, &c. relative 
to that county, is in the press. 

Mr. Peter Coxe has in the press, the 
Social Day, a poem, embellished with 
twenty eight engravings. 

Sir James Bland Burgess, Bart. will 
soon publish, ia au octavo volume, the 
Dragon Knight, a poem, in twelve cantos. 

Rhododaphue ; or, the Thessalian Spell, 
a poem, will soon appear ia a f.cap octavo 
volume. 

Larly in this month will be published a 
Translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, 
by the Rey. J. Hl. Hunt, A. M. late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

POLITICS. 

Considerations ou the principal events of 

the French Revolution, from the period of 
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the administration of Mons. Necker, to the 
Fall of Buonaparte. By the Baroness de 
Stael. In 3 vols. 8vo. The work will be 
published at the same time both in French 
and English, and both editions will be 
printed under the superiutendance of M. 
de Schlegel, pursuant to the express desire 
of the authoress. 
THEOLOGY. 

A corrected and enlarged edition of 
Bythuer’s Lyra Prophetica Davidis Regis, 
is in the press, and the first part will soon 
appear. 

r. D. Dewar, of Aberdeen, has an oc- 
tavo volume of Sermons in the press. 

Dr. J. P. Smith bas in the press, the 
Scripture Testimony of the Messiah, in 2 
octavo volumes. 

The Rev. W. Hett, of Lincoln, bas in 
the press, 2 volumes of Discourses on va- 
rious subjects and occasions, which will 
appear in the course of the ensuing spring. 

r. Winter is preparing for publication, 
a second edition of Pastoral Letterson Non- 
conformity, addressed to young persons, 
which will be ready about the middle of 
February. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

Letters written during a tour through 
Ireland, By John C. Curwen, Esq. M.P. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 

La Scava; or, some account of an exca- 
vation of a Roman town on the hill of Cha- 
tele in Champagne, between St. Dizier 
and Joinville, discovered in the yéar 1772. 
To which is added a journey to the Sim- 
plon, by Lausanne, and to Mont Blane, 
through Geneva: by the author of Letters 
from Paris in 1791, 1792; the Praise of 
Paris in 1802; a slight Sketch in 1814; 
two Tours in 1817. Ln 8vo. 

VOYAGES AND TRAYELS. 

In the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, a Cruise; or, three months ou the 
Continent. By a Naval Officer, illnstra- 
tive of anecdotes, of which the author was 
a witness, embellished with coloured plates. 

Dr, Adam Neale has iu the press, travels 
through Germany, Poland, Moldavia, and 
Turkey, in a quarto volume, illustrated by 
eleven engravings. 

Mr. Henry sass, Student of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, is preparing for the press, 
a Journey to Rome and Naples; coutaining 
also a dissertation on the ine Arts. 

Edward Blaquiere, sq. has in the press, 
a translation of Signor Pananti’s narrative 
of a residence at Alziers, with notes. 


WORKS PUBLISHED, 
ARTS: FINE. 
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| the Spanish of Sig. Benito Pardo di Figu- 


eroa. I!lustrated by seventeen heads, traced 
from the picture, and finished of the same 
size, by M. J. Gaubaud, principal Painter 
to his Royal Highness the Prince of Orange, 
coiombier folio £6 6s.; with proof impres- 
sions £8 8s.; or in three parts al £2 2s. 
each; with proofs £2 16s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Legal, Literary, and 
Political Life of the late Rt. Hon. John 
Philpot Curran, once Master of the Rolls 
in Ireland: comprising copious anecdotes 
of bis wit and humour; and a selection of 
his poetry. Interspersed with occasional 
biography of his distinguished cotempora- 
ries in the senate and at the bar. By Wil- 
liam O'Regan, Esq. Barrister at Law. 8yo. 
10s. 6d. 

An account of the Captivity of Captain 
Robert Knox, and other Englishmen, in 
the Island of Ceylon; and of the Captain's 
miraculous escape, and return to England, 
in September 1680; after a detention on 
the island of niveteen years and a half. 
Written by himself, and first printed in 
1681. To which is prefixed, a sketch of 
the geography, civil and natural history, 
commerce, &c. of Ceylon, brought down 
to the year 1815, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Life and Errors of John Dunton, 
Citizen of London ; with the lives and cha- 
racters of more than 1000 contemporary 
divines, and other persons of literary emi- 
uence. ‘To which are added, Dunton’s 
Conversation in freland, and selections from 
his other works. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 

A biographical memoir of the public and 
private Lite of her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte; illustrated by recollec- 
tions, anecdotes, traits of character, with 
a circumstantial detail of her last moments, 
and of the funeral, and incidental informa- 
tion upon persons aud events counected 
with the subject of the memoir, from the 
most authentic sources; also, au appendix 
iu which some valuable documents are pre- 
served, 8vo. 12s.; with the portrait on 
India Paper, the view of Claremont and 
Grounds coloured, and an extra plate, price 
£1 in boards. 

DRAMA. 

Retribution; or, the Chieftain’s Dangh- 
ter: a tragedy in five acts. By John Dil- 
lon, performed at the Theatre Royal Co- 
vent Garden. 8yvo. 3s, 


EDUCATION. 


A Greek Primer: containing the various 
infectious of nouns, participles, and verbs, 
with noamerous vocabularies, and a few 
easy extracts with explanations, Also, an 
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appendix of verbs, simple and compound, 
conjugated in full. By Adam Dickinson, 
author of the Selectee Greece. 3s. 6d. 

An easy and useful Introduction to Arith- 
metic, intended to benefit the scholar by 
the simplicity of its arrangement, and to 
perfect him in the most useful rules. De- 
signed more especially for the use of day 
schools. By C. Bowyer, Superintendant 
of Sir John Jackson's School, Dover. 12mo. 
2s, 6d. 

Remarks on a Course of Education, de- 
signed to prepare the youthful mind fora 
career of honour, patriotism, and philan- 
thropy. By Thomas Myers, A.M. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

Cornelii Nepotis excellentium imperato- 
rum Vite; ad tidem optimoram exemplo- 
rum denuo castigate : editio septimadecima 
accuratissima, In Acdibus Vaipianis. 2s. 6d. 

A Companion to the Globes, comprising 
an astronomical introduction, the various 
probiems that may be performed by the 
Globes, preceded by the subjects to which 
they refer, and accompanied by numerous 
exampies, recapitulatory exercises, &c, 
calculated to convey a complete knowledge 
of the use of the Globes, and of the princi- 
ples on which the science is founded, by a 
private Teacher. 1s. 6d, 

Likewise a Key to the above. 2s. 

Galgignani’s Grammar and Exercises, in 
twenty-four lectures on the Italian language, 
third edition, with numerous additions and 
improvements, by A. Montucci, Sanese, 
LL. D. 8vo 8s. boards. 

Italian Extracts, being an extensive se- 
lection from the best Classic and Modern 
Italian Authors, intended as a supplement 
to the above Grammar and Exercises, by 
A. Montucci, Sanese, LL. D. second edi- 
tion, Svo. 9s. boards. 

HISTOR 

The History of British India. By James 
Mill, Esq. with maps by Arrowsmith. 3 
vols. 4to. £6 6s. bds. 

LAW. 

A complete collection of State Trials and 
Proceedings for High Treasou and other 
crimes and misdemeanors, from the ear- 
liest period to the year 1783, with notes 
and other illustrations. Compiled by ‘T. 
B. Howell, Esq. F. R. S. F.S. As’ and con- 
tinued from the year 1785 to the present 
time, by Thomas Jones Howell, Esq. vol. 
24, royal 8vo. £1 IIs. 6d. 

Au argument for construing mt the 
Right of an Appellee to insist on Trial by 
Battle; and also for enabling him to plead 
his former acquittal in abatement of an ap- 
peal of felony ; with an appendix, contain- 
ing areport of a debate in the House of 
Commons on a motion to abolish appeals of 
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murder in the British North American Co- 
lonies. By E. A. Kendall, Esq. F. S.A. 
Svo. Is, 

The Clerical Guide; or, Ecclesiastical 
Directory ; containing a complete register 
of the prelates and other dignitaries of the 
church; alist of all the benefices in Eng- 
land and Wales, arranged alphabetically 
in their several counties, dioceses, archdea- 
conries, the names of their respective in- 
cumbeuts ; the population of the parishes; 
value of the livings; names of the patrons, 
&e. &c. And an appendix, containing al- 
phabetical lists of those benefices which 
are in the patronage of the crown, the bi- 
shops, deaus, and chapters, and other pub- 
lic bodies, royal 8vo. £1 beards. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The Philosophy of Arithmetic ; exhibit- 
ing a progressive view ofthe theory and 
practice of calculation, with an enlarged 
table of the products of numbers under one 
hundred, by John Leslie, PF. R.S.E. Pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the University of 
Edinburgh. 8vo. 8s. 

The Gentleman's Diary; or, Mathema- 
tical Repository, from its commencement 
in 1741 to 1800, andthe supplements ; with 
additions, being a reprint of the original 
diaries, in a neat and uniform manner, to 
correspond in size and appearance to Dr. 
Hatton's edition of the Ladies’ Diary, &c. 
with new diagrams. 3 vols. 12mo, £2 2s. 
boards. 

The Gentleman's Annual Mathematical 
Companion ; containing new enigmas, cha- 
rades, rebuses, queries, questions and an- 
swers, with original papers and valuable 
extracts, &c. Published annually. 2s. 6d. 

Outlines of a theory of Algebraical Equa- 
tions, deduced from the principles of Har- 
riott, and extended to the fluxional or dif- 
ferential calculus. By William Spence, 
only 80 copies printed. 8vo, 15s. bds, 

The Principles of Mechanics; in three 
lectures, designed as an introduction to 
this branch of the mathematics. With an 
appendix, illustrated by plates. By Wil- 
liam Shires, formerly Nautical Master in 
the Royal Navy. 8vo. 3s, 

MEDICINE. 

Transactions of the Associations of Fel- 
lows and Licentiates of the King and 
Queen's College of Physicians in Ireland. 
Vol. I. Svo. 14s. 

Medico Chirurgical Transactions, pub- 
lished by the Medica! and Chirurgical So- 
ciety of London. Vol. 8, part 2, 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

Au Essay on the disorders of Old Age, 
and on the means for prolonging human 
life. By Anthony Carlisle, F.R.5.F. 8. A. 
F. L,S. 8vo. 5s. boards, 
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No. 2 of the Continental Medical Repo 

sitory, by E. Von Embden. 3s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Journal of Science and the Arts. Edited 
at the Royal Institution, No. VIII. with 
plates, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Observations on the impolicy of per- 
mitting the exportation of British Wool, 
and of preventing the free importation of 
Foreign Wool. By John Maitland, Esq. 
M. P. 8vo., $s. boards, 

Dr. Rees's Cyclopedia, Part 73. £1. 

Remarks, Moral, Practical, and Face- 
tious, on various interesting Subjects. 
Selected from the Writings of the late W. 
Hutton, Esq. F.A.S.S. of Birmingham. 
12mo. 3s. 

Original Letters, from Richard Baxter, 
Matthew Prior, Lord Bolingbroke, Alex- 
ander Pope, Dr. Cheyne, Br. Hartley, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, Mrs. Montague, Rev. 
William Gilpin, Rev. John Newton, Lord 
George Lyttleton, Rev. Dr. C. Buchanan, 
&e. &c. with Biographical Illustrations. 
Edited by Rebecca Warner, of Beech Cot- 
tage, near Bath. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Case of the Salt Duties; with Proofs aud 
Iustrations, By Sir Thomas Bernard. 
foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Synoptical Catalogue of British Birds ; 
intended to identify the Species mentioned 
by different Names in several Catalogues 
already extant. Forming a Book of Refer- 
ence to Observations in British Ornithology. 
By Thomas Forster, F.L.S. 8vo. 3s. 

NOVELS. 

Northanger Abbey, a Romance; and 
Persuasion, a Novel. By the Author of 
Pride and Prejudice, Mansfield-park, &c, 
with a Biographical Notice of the Author. 
4 vols. 12mo. £1. 4s. boards. 

The Bachelor and the Married Man; 
or, the Equilibrium of the “ Balance of 
Comfort,” a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Actress of the Present Day, an in- 
teresting Novel. $ vols. 12mo. 18s. boards. 

Frankenstein, S vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. bds- 

Duusany, an Irish Story. 12mo. 2 vols. 
12s, 

POPTRY. 

De Vaux, or the Heir of Gilsland; a 
Poem. By Robert Carlyle. f. c. 8vo. 5s. 
boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

Hore Mosaice; or, a Dissertation on 
the Credibility and Theology of the Penta- 
teuch; and on the Connection of the Pa- 
triarchial, the Levitical, and the Christian 
Dispensations. Comprehending the Sub- 
stance of eight Lectures read before the 
University vf Oxford, in the Year 1801; 
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pursuant to the Will of the late Rev. John 
Bampton, A. M. Ry G.S. Faber, B.D. 
Rector of Long Newton, Durham, 2 vols. 
8vo. £1 5s. 

A Funeral Sermon, delivered at the Spa- 
nish and Portuguese Ancient and Chief 
Synagogue in England, on the Day of Bu- 
rial of H.R.H. the Princess Charlotte Au- 
gusta, daughter of H.R.H. the Prince Re- 
gent, and Consort to H R.H. the Prince 
Leopold, of Saxe Cobourg. By the Rev, 
Dr. Raphael Meldola, Chief Rabbi, 4to, 
3s. sewed. 

A Sermon preached at Spa Fields Chapel 
28th December, 1817, in commemoration 
of the Reformation from Popery, by Rev. 
John Rees, of Rodborough. 

A Sermon, delivered in the Tron Church, 
Glasgow, on Wednesday, November 19, 
1817, the day of the Funeral of H.R.H. the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. Minister of the Tron 
Church, Glasgow. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons.—By John B. Romeyn, D.D. 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Cedar- 
street, New York, Svo, 10s. 6d. 

The New Testament of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, translated into pure BIBLICAL 
HEBREW, for the use of the Jews in 
every part of the World, Published at 
the expense of the London Society for 
promoting Christianity among the Jews. 
Svo. 21s. on common paper, and 26s. fine, 

The Pleasures of Religion, in Letters 
from Joseph Fettou to his Son Charles, 3d 
edition with additions, $s. Gd. 

The Old Charch of England Principles, 
opposed to the “ New Light;” in a series 
of plain, doctrinal, and practical Sermons 
on the first lesson in the Morning Service, 
of the different Sundays and great festivals 
throughout the year. Showing the con- 
nexion between the Old and New Testa- 
meats; and explaining the histories, cha- 
racters, types, and prophecies of the former, 
by the events, personages, realities, and 
fulfilments of the latter; with a Preface, 
by the Rev. Richard Warner. Vol, I. 12mo. 
6s. boards. 

Torograpuy. 

Anecdotes respecting Cranbourn Chase, 
with a very concise account of it; together 
with the amusements it afforded our auces- 
tors in the days of Yore. By William Cha- 
fin, Clerk. 8vo, 48. boards. 

The History and Antiquities of Croydon; 
comprising a general and descriptive ac- 
count of the town, its hamlets and Manors, 
their ancient and present possessors, from 
the earliest authentic records to the present 
time; with an historical account of the 
church, palace, hospital of the Holy Tri- 


nity, Elsy Davy's almshouse, schools, courts 
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™ assizes, markets, trade, population, amuse- 
ments, and other miscellaneous and inte- 
resting matter regarding this ancient town 
and its populous neighbourhood. To which 
is added a Sketch of the Life of one of its 
greatest benefactors, Archbishop W hityift. 
By the Rev. D. W. Garrow, B. D. with 
plates. 14s. boards. 

Observations, Moral, Literary, and An 
tiquarian, made during a Tour through the 
whole of the Pyrennees, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, and the Netherlands, in the years 
1814 and 1815. By John Milford, Junior, 
late of St. John's College, Cambridge. 2 
vols. 8vo. £1 Is. 

The personal Narrative of M. De Hum- 
boldt’s Travels to the Equinoctial regions 
of the New Contineut, during the years 
1799—1804. ‘Translated, by Helen Maria 
Williams, under the immediate inspection 
of the author. Vol. 3, 8vo. £1 Is. 

Mr. Stark has just published, in L vol. 
8vo. the History and antiquities of Gains- 
borough ; together with an account of Stow, 
principally in illustration to its claim, to be 
considered as the Roman Sidnacester ; illus- 
trated with plates by Lowry, Storer aud 
Pollard. 

Peak Scenery, being the first of a series 
of Excursions in Derbyshire. By E. Rhodes, 
of Sheffield. With engravings by Messrs, 
W. B. and G. Cooke, from drawings by F. 
L. Chautrey, A. R. A. Imperial 4to, with 
proof impressions of the plates, on India 
paper, £3 each. royal 4to. £1 14s. demy 
£1 4s. 


Recentiy Importep, 


By M. M. Treuttel and Wurtz, and M, M. 
Bossange and Masson. 


De Candolle, Regni Vegetabilis Systema 
Naturale, sive ordines, genera, et] species 
Plantarum, secundum methodi naturalis 
normas digestarum et descriptarum. Vol. 
I. sistens prolegomena, et ordines quinque, 
nempe, Ranuuculaceas, Dilleniaceas, Mag- 
noliaceas, Annonaceas, et Menispermeas, 
Svo. 18s. 

Legrandet Landon, Description de Paris 
et de ses Edifices. Ouvrage enrichi de 120 
planches, gravées et ombrées en taille 
douce, avec un plau de Paris et de ses em- 
bellissemens. Seconde édition, corrigeé 
avec soit) dans toutes ses parties, et consi- 
dérablement augmentée de texte et de 
planches. In 2 vols. 8vo. £2 14s. o¢ on 
vellum paper, £5 8s. 

Villers (Charles de) Precis Historique sur 
la Presentation de la Confession d'Augs- 
bourg al’ Empereur Charles V. par plusieurs 
Princes, Etats, et Villes d'Allemagne. 
Qavrage posthume. Suivi du texte de Ja 


Confession d'Augsbourg, nouvelle traduc- 
tion Frangaise, accompagnée de notes. 12mo. 
28 

Simonde de Sismondi Histoire des Re- 
publiques, [taliennes dans le moven age. 
Vol. 12, 18, 14, Svo. £1 7s. 

Mémoires pour Servir 4 I'Histoire des 
événemens de la fin du dixhuitiéme Siecle, 
depais 1763 jusqu’en 1810, par V'Abbé 
Georgel, 2 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1817, £1. 

Mémoires pour Servir & VHistoire de la 
Campagne de 1815, daus la Vendée ; par 
le Comte d'Autichamp, 8vo. Paris, 1817, 
OSs. 
Le Cri des Peuples, adressé au Roi, aux 
Ministres, aus Maréchaux, aux Pairs, aux 
Députés, aux Magistrats et & tous les 
Frangais, par Crevel, 8vo. Paris, 1817, 4s. 

De la Législation, de ’ Administration et 
de la comptabilité des finances de la France, 
depuis la restauration, par Ganilh, 8vo. 
Paris, 1817, 5s. 

Annales du Museé et de L’Ecole Mo- 
derne des Beaux arts. Salon de 1817, 
8vo. Paris, 1817, Cartonné, £1 5s. 

Traité des Maladies des Femmes, par Ca- 
puron, 8vo. 1817, 12s. 6d. 

Connaissance des tems, ou des mouve- 
ments célestes, 4 l'usage des astronomes et 
des navigatetrs, pour l'an 1820, 8vo. Paris, 
1818, 10s. 6d. 

Examen des principes les plus favorables 
aux progtés de l'Agriculture, des Manu- 
factures et du Commerce en France, par 
Chaptal, 2 vols. 8vo. £1. 

La Gaule poétique, ou histoire de France, 
considé:ée dans ses rapports avec la paésie, 
l'eloquence et Jes beaux arts, 4 vol. 8vo 

£1 16s, 

Histoire du Duché de Normandie par 
Goube, 3 vol. 8vo, ornée de carter et de 
jolies graveurs. £2 2s. 

Mémoires pour servir & l'histoire de 
France, sous le gouvernement de Napoleon 
Buonaparte; contenant des anecdotes par- 
ticuliéres sur les principaux personnages de 
ce temps par Salgues, 8vo. Seize livraisons. 
£2 8s. 

(Euvres Philosophiques, Historiques et 
litteraires de D'Alembert, 18 vols. 8vo. 
£8 8s, 

Mémoires Historiques, littéraires, poli- 
tiques, anecdotiques et critiques de Ba- 
chaumont, 3, vol. 8vo. £1 10. 

Commentaire sur le Théatre de Voltaire, 
pas La Harpe, 8vo. 10s. 

Dictionnaire Historique des musiciens, 
artistes et amateurs, morts ou vivans; par 
Choron et Fayolle, 2 vol. 8vo. £1. 

Histoire de Jean Churchill, Duc de 
Marlborough, 3 vol. Svo. £2 2s. 

Histoire de la revolution de Saint Do- 


mingue; par Dalmas, 2 vol. 8vo. 18s. 
Foreign 
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Denmark. 

It is now some years since we reported 
the case of a foreign officer, who was re- 
lieved, if not cured, in a case of pulmonary 
disease, by the vapour of the resin he 
was burning to secure some bottles of wine. 
—Whether the hint has been taken, which 
we then dropped, is more than we can tell; 
but the practice seems to be gaining ground. 

n our own country, the vapour of burning 
tar has been directed to the cure of con- 
sumption ; and not without success : and Dr. 
Gall has employed a method of curing the 
itch, and other eruptions on the skin of a 
like nature, by means of the vapour of 
burning sulphur. This has met with suf- 
ficient success to have attracted the notice 
of the Danish Physicians. A Report on 
this subject was read to the College at 
Copenhagen, by Professor Herhold, in Ja- 
nuary, 1817, It must be owned that there 
seems to be no reason why a remedy 
offered by Nature, in combination with 
water, should not possess considerable 
powers iu the state of vapour. 

France. 

Essai sur U'instruetion des Aveugles, §c. 
—Essay on the Instruction of the Blind, 
or Analytical Sketch of the methods taken 
to instruct them ; by Dr. Gaillié, Director 
General and principal Physician to the 
Royal Institution for the cure of blind fe- 
males, in Paris. 8vo. with figures, printed 
by the blind patieuts; sold for their benefit 
at the lnstitution, rue St. Victor, No. 68. 


Whatever can be done towards allevia- 
ting a calamity so heavy asthe loss of sight, 
deserves an honourable place in our es- 
teem: aud this work recommends itself no 
less by the performances it shews on the 
part of the blind, than by the subject it 
treats, and the abilities of its author. 

The history given by Dr. Guillié, of this 
benevolent establishment, is to this effect.— 
The first who undertook to create a school 
for the instruction of the blind, was M. 
Valentine Hauy; and of the accident that 
led him to the conception of such a thing, 
he has himself given the following account 
in his Précis Historique, or introductory 
narrative. “ Some years ago, a novelty of 
a singular kind drew a numerous assem- 
blage of people at the entrance of one of 
those places of refreshment, which are 
found on the public walks. Eight or ten 
poor blind objects, each wearing a pair of 
on as a kind of diminu- 
jon of the peculiarity of his appearance, 
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were placed in a long gallery where the 
music was stationed: here they executed 
a symphony not of the most harmonious 
description, but which seemed highly to 
delight those who attended to it. A sen- 
timent of a very different description struck 
me to the heart, and I meditated from that 
moment, by what practical methods to 
convert to the advantage of these unfortu- 
nate persons, those powers and means of 
which they had at present but aun apparent, 
not to say, a ridiculous enjoyment. The 
blind, said I to myself, may know objects 
by the difference of their forms; the blind 
do not mistake the value of a piece of 
money. Why might they not distinguish an 
ut from a sol, an a from an f, if those cha- 
racters were rendered the subjects of the 
sense of feeling.” 

The first asylum opened by benevolence 
for the youthful blind, was in the year 
1784, at the expense of the Philanthropic 
Society, who engaged M, Hauy in under- 
taking their instruction, This was in the 
rue Notre Dame des Victoires. In 1785, 
the number of scholars who were admitted 
gratis, rose to twenty-five. They had made 
such progress in the following year, that 
they were admitted to the honour of per- 


| forming before the King, at Versailles. 


The author enters into very instructive de- 
tails on the progress of this establishment, 
on the reverses which it had to sustain, and 
on the courage shewn by those who had 
interested themselves in its welfare, in sur- 
mounting those obstacles which opposed 
it. 

All is now arranged, says he, the classes 
are filled with promising students, distin- 
guished by their aptitude at learning; and 
some are distinguished among our public 
performers, by the admiration and wonder 
of visitors. 

The treatise which follows this short 
history is divided into three parts: 

The first comprises several considerations 
on the intellect and disposition of the blind. 
The question is discussed, whether the loss 
of one sense is compensated by improve- 
ments in the others? and this is answered 
in the affirmative. To this succeed ob- 
servations on the memory of blind per- 
sons, on the faculties they develope, and 
on the superiority which some of these 
enjoy over the same talents—among persons 
who retain the sense of sight. The moral 
state of the blind affords a series of femarks, 
including the nature of their ideas: and 
this first part closes with a curious parallel 
between the condition of those who are 
blind, and that of those who are deaf and 
dumb. 

The —— part is devoted to the bio- 
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graphy of blind persons who have become 
celebrated in the arts and sciences. 

The third, and most important part, 
contains the modes of instructing the blind, 
and is divided into two sections. ‘The first 
includes the various parts of intellectual 
instruction; such as, characters in relief, 
and reading, printing for the use of the 
blind, of the books also which are proper 
for them, and of their manner of writing ; 
then follows a description of the means 
employed to teach them the elements of 
geography, to initiate them in the study of 
languages, of mathematics, and of music ; 
and what are the methods devised to ob- 
tain means of communication between the 
blind and the deaf and dumb. 

The second division of this part relates 
to the hand labours common to both sexes, 
in which the blind are engaged ; such as 
knitting, spinning, making purses, tapes, 
girths, socks for the feet, list shoes, and list 
carpets, making whips, birch brooms, &c. 
Other employments are followed by the 
boys only; such as weaving, stuffing chair- 
bottoms, rope spinniug, basket making, 
works made of straw, of rushes, and of 
cane, This section closes with an account 
of their amusements and recreations, 


A number of plates designed and en- 
graved very carefully, contribute essen- 
tial assistance towards understanding the 
details into which the author enters. 

We have been more particular in our 
report on this work, than perhaps, we 
otherwise should have been, because the 
subject is one that interests our nature by 
explaining the method devised to counter- 
act one of the severest misfortunes that 
can befall suffering humanity. It is of 
consequence, also, to those gentlemen 
among ourselves, who have the charge of 
similar works of mercy, which do honour 
to our island ; and if it may contribute, in 
any degree, to the advancement of a science 
so benevolent, it will answer the purpose 
of the charitable and philanthropic. 

Lithography : Ancient Monuments. 

We understand that, lately, considerable 
improvements have been made in the Art 
of Lithography, or obtaining impressions 
from stone, among our ingenious men in 
England. We therefore wish to point out 
a department of art to which foreign ama- 
teurs have thought it particularly appli- 
cable; that of Ancient Monuments, and 
other articles of Antiquity. Lately have 
been published at Paris, by G. Engelmann, 
director of the Lithographic Society, 
three numbers of a wurk, in small folio, 
entitled, “Ancient Monuments and pic- 
turesque Edifices of the Seine and Marne, 


and of the Upper Marne, executed by the 
Lithographic process. These exhibit a 
liberty of pencil, and firmness of style, 
which is reported to be singularly happy 
in representing that class of objects to 
which they are bere applied: the process 
even improves the original designs. 

Health of Seamen considered. 

li may be thought that the English na- 
tion has carried the Art of preserving the 
health of Seamen, to the greatest height, 
nevertheless, considering the importance of 
thie subject, we presume that every informa- 
tion respecting it, cannot but be accept- 
able. ‘The Minister of the Marine has 
lately ordered the printing of a Memoir on 
the causes of the diseases of Seamen, and 
the cautions to be taken to preserve their 
health in sea-ports, &c. We have not seen 
the work ; but, judging from the authority 
that has patronized it, should presume that 
it must possess respectability and talent. 

John Bull copied 4 la Francaise. 

The pleasure of grumbling which for- 
merly was claimed by John Bull, as his 
prerogative, is now shared with him—it 
cannot be wrested from him, by the Politi- 
cians of France. An old proverb says, 
“ one mend faults is worth two find faults ;” 
—we have not at this moment the satisfac- 
tion to present one mend faults, but if our 
readers think proper to reverse the pro- 
verb, and to estimate two find faults, as 
equal to one mend faults, we can present a 
pair on which we wish them to form their 
own opinion, pro hac vice. 

Sur le Budjet of 1818, by the Viscount 
de St. Chamans, master of requests to the 
Council of State. The author of this 
pamphlet, says, a foreign peu, insists vehe- 
meutly against the fatal project of laying 
on the Agricultural interest, the additional 
half franc in augmentation of the land tax : 
he says it will be ruinous; and it ought to 
be exchanged for direct taxes on other ar- 
ticles ;—but he has not thought proper to 
inform his reader on what articles it would 
be less onerous. This reproach he has in- 
curred by his negligence. 

A second performance—to judge from its 
title is non compos mentis, on the subject of 
national distress—*“ The cry of the people 
addressed to the King, to the Ministers, to 
the Marshals of France, to the Deputies, to 
the Magistrates, to all Frenchmen, by Alex- 
ander Crevel. This work, (says the same 
pen) of M. Crevel, is filled with declama- 
tions, in the writer's usual style against 
—— but, he never ventures to propose any 
one feasible remedy by which the evils he 
complains of may be removed, or even 
ameliorated. No, no! to find faults is bis 
province, not to mend faults. 
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Third Centennary of the Reformation. 

The late celebration of the third ceuten- 
nary of the Reformation, has been felt as 
a kind of epocha, in France, among other 
‘countries. An account of ithas been pub- 
lished, under the title of © Celebration ofthe 
secular festival of the Reformation, as con- 
ducted in the Christian Consistorial Church 
of the followers of the Augsburgh Con- 
fession of Faith, at Paris. November 1, 
1817, containing a relation of the Festival, 
of the discourses delivered, of the prayers 
offered, and the hymns sung, es well in 
French as in German, on that occasion. 
The price of this pamphlet is marked but 
at one france ; and the profit is to be given 
to the poor. To what extent the poor 
have derived benefit from any other mode 
of beneficence ou this occasion we have 
not had opportunity of being correctly in- 
formed. 

GERMANY. 

We have hinted at the persevering attempts 
making by the partizans of animal mag- 
netism to establish their system: the author 
of the following work, is determined to 
push his researches into its origin and 
antiquity deep enough: he traces it to 
the Romans, the Greeks, and the Egyp- 
tians; Whom he supposes to have had a 
knowledge of the art, and, perhaps, to have 
performed some of their conjuring tricks 
by it. The reproach east on the Delphic 
Apollo, and other oracular deities, that be 
made very free with the person of the 
priestess seated on the tripod, will oceur 
to the memory of the learned reader among 
other things. The work here annouuced 
is called Schediasma de Mesmerismo ante 
Mesmerum, in quo disquiritur, num veteres 
Aigyptii corumque coloni ad Pontum Busi. 
num Graci, Romani atque alii. inven 
tum Mesmeri, quod Magnetismum Anima- 
lem vocant, re ipsa, cognitum habuerint 
eoyue usi fuerint? Auctore Gerbrand Bru- 
ining. 4to. Groeninguen. 

We have noticed among the French ar- 
ticles au official directory for preserving 
the health of seameu; the same important 
subject has occupied other nations. Among 
the prize questions proposed by the Society 
of Sciences at Haarlem, is one bearing on 
this point : “ What is the most suitable 
and proper manner of provisioning vessels 
for loug voyages, especially vessels of war, 
with reference to the health of the sea- 
men ?” 

From another question proposed by the 
same Seciety, we learn that the old com- 
plaint, of the decreasing depth of water in 
the Texel, still continues. The question is 


conceived in these terms: “ What artificial 
means may be employed to improve the 
arms of the sea of the Texel, as well gene- 
rally, as in particular nearthe Schulpengat, 
aud to render them effectually deeper ?” 
Whatever some, into whose hands this 
may happen to fall, may think ou this sub- 
ject, and on the little interest our country 
need take in the question, we can inform 
them, that evidence has lately passed 
through our hands, amply suflicient to 
prove that the river Thames, itself, is far 
from becoming deeper; aud that this is 
votthe only river of our island which makes 


a contrary progress, 


Iraty. 


The most respectable presses of Italy 
appear to be engaged on works of cousi- 
derable extent; rather, perhaps, honour- 
able to the writers of that country in times 
post, than in time present; yet such as 
could not be undertaken without consider- 
able reliance on the disposition of the pub- 
lic to patronize works of merit, though 
expensive. 

Sig. Pietro Custodi has published, at 
Milan, the last two volumes, being the 
49th and 50th, of the Italian Economists. 

At the same city, Sig. Melchiore Gioja 
has published the sixth and last volume of 
his Systema Raggionata, \e.; A General 
and Argumentative System of the Econo- 
mic Science. This system contains the 
theory and practice of all the branches of 
administration, poblic and private. But 
the first part only of this work is what 
is annonuced as complete: the practi- 
cal part will a'so be treated in several 
essays, which will appear in succession : 
the subject of the first of them is the nature 
of merit, and the rewards to which it is 
entitled, 

At Venice Alvisopoli prepares a collec- 
tion of Select Poetry, under the title of 
Reaccolia di Poesie scelte in dialetto Vene- 
tiano. It will include twelve volumes, and 
will form a companion to the works already 
published at Milan, and at Naples, whieh 
comprise pieces written in the dialect of 
those cities respectively. 

Bettoni, at Brescia, announces a new edi- 
tion of the work of Count Giambattista 
Cornioni, called “ the Ages of Italian Li- 
terature,” in ten volumes, 12mo0,. Cornio- 
ni's work terminated at the year !750; the 
present edition will be brought down to 
the year 1800, 

At Pisa, Nicolo Cuparro, propos:s a new 
edition of the life of Lorenzo of Medicis, 
translated from the English of Mr. Roscoe, 
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by Sig. Macherini, Corrections are an- 
nounced for this edition ; but whether of 
the original or of the translation, we do 
not know: but, we are glad that the pub- 
lishers have acquired courage enough to 
insert into this edition, an article omitted 
from the former, “on the Reformation ef- 
fected by Luther,” a subject, probably, 
thought unfit to appear in a Catholic coun- 
try. 


We merely mention the following work, 
which may be useful to some of our ladies 
who amuse themselves with keeping silk- 
worms: Storia de’ Bachi de seta, &c. The 
History of Silk Worms, with a new method 
of rearing them, introduced in the year 
1816, in the kingdom of Lombardy, by 
Count Vincenzo Dandolo. Published at 
Milan. 


The learned world will be pleased to 
find, that Sig. Angelo Maio continues to 
search after ancient works hitherto imper- 
fect, little known, or supposed to be lost. 
This diligence lays the whole body under 
obligation, as is evident from the reprint- 
ing of several of his recovered picces, in 
different places: as, for instance, Dionysii 
Halicarnassei norum Antiquitatum, 
pars hactenus desiderata, nunc denique ope 
codd. Ambrosianorum ab Angelo Majo quan- 
tum licuit restituta, Grace. Ad. edit, 

inc. Mediolanensem. gr. in 8vo. Frank- 
fort, 1817. Price 1 Aorin 30 kr. 


Prussta- 
Highways, Roads, formation of, §c. 


Among the public works of our island, 
we presume to say, that the roads and 
communications are not those which do 
us the least credit as a nation, espe- 
cially siace the introduction of the mail 
coach system; nevertheless, they certainly 
do not display that interference of Govern- 
ment which marks the roads of some other 
countries. 

Much has been done and more has been at- 
tempted by our legislature, and by private 
individuals to facilitate intercourse, by ex- 
periments on the construction of carriages, 
&e. as well as on the formation of roads. We 
presume, therefore, that we assist in this in- 
tention by announcing the publication of a 
work called Anleitung, &c. Treatise on the 
construction and conservation of highways 
and roads, by M. F. de Alten, Director of 
the Academy of Architecture at Berlin, 
one volume, Svo, with 3 plates. 


In his introduction the author compares 
navigable rivers, highways, and common 
roads, with respect to the certaiaty, cele- 
rity, and cheapness of carriage. 


In the work itself, the author treats on 
1. the proper and suitable direction of 
highways in general. 2.On the ascent 
and descent of highways. 3. On the for- 
mation of highways in mountainous coun- 
tries. 4. On the dimensions of highways, 
on their convexity, or barrelling, and on 
summer communications, 5. On the ditches 
along the road-side, and on the manner of 
turning aside waters from brooks, streams, 
&e. 6. On the best way of discharging 
floods and overflowings, on the construc- 
tion of drains and bridges. 7. On several 
geometrical operations necessary for such 
constructions. 8. On the labour, materials 
and utensils necessary in the formation of 
highways and roads. 

The author also treats on close roads, on 
the paving of towns and villages through 
which high roads pass; on the opening of 
passages, and the repair of roads; on the 
division of roads by distances; on planting 
trees along the road sides; on turnpikes; 
on compensations due to proprietors who 
lose any part of their property by means 
of improvements made in the roads; on 
the best manner of rendering narrow 
roads and lanes passable to waggons, &c. 
on the expenses of roads, with estimates, 
&e. 

The reader will judge from the contents 
of this work whether it might not be useful 
among us; though undoubtedly, the cal- 
culations, and principles adopted, must, as 
a matter of course, be more particularly 
suited to the country for which the whole 
is composed. 

Russia. 

Phenomenon: Fowl with a Human Face. 

Amoug the advantages attending the pro- 
gress of knowledge itis not one of the least, 
that signs and omens with the terrors for- 
merly attendant on a dusus natura, are now 
little heeded. Formerly a prolific mule was 
a portent; an animal with a greater num- 
ber of members than nature had given its 
kind afforded an augury, which boded 
no good, generally, “to a certain great man, 
in a certain great place ;’—at present, we 
shall hardly be able to excite the smallest 
degree of trepidation in our readers, by 
introducing to their acquaintance Beschret- 
bung, &c. Description ofa hen chick having 
a human face, with a figure drawn from 
nature, at Moscow. It is described by G. 
Fischer, who has the care of the collection 
of curiosities belonging to the public es- 
tablishment in that metropolis. Whether 
if this extraordinary bird could meet with 
a mate like itself, the world might not be 
gratified with a breed of poultry eminently 
wise and intelligent, must be left to the de- 
termination of time and opportunity. 
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INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 


OnservaTions oN THE TRaveLs oF ALI 
Bey anp Rozert Apams. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Si1r,—In the discussion on Ali Bey’s 
travels, in the Journal of Science and 
the Arts, (vol. I. p. 270,) are the following 
words. 

* Aly Bey has added in a separate chap 
ter, all the information he received res- 
pecting a Mediterranean sea from a mer- 
chant of Morocco, of the name of Sidi 
Matte Buhlal, who had resided for many 
years at Tombuctoo, and in other countries 
of Soudan, or Nigritia; the most material 
of which was, that Tombut is a large town, 
very trading, and inhabited by Moors and 
negroes, and was at the same distance 
from the Nile Abid (or Nile of the Negroes, 
or Niger) as Fez is from Wed Sebu, that 
is to say, about three hundred English 
miles.” 

As this passage is quoted from Ali Bey 
by the first literary society of Great Bri- 
tain, and is therefore calculated to create a 
doubt of the accuracy of what I have said 
respecting the distance of the Nile el 
Abrede from Timbuctoo, in the enlarged 
editions of my account of Morocco, page 
297, I consider it a duty which [owe to my 
country, and to myself, not to let this sen- 
tence pass through the press, without sub- 
mitting to the public, through the same 
medium of intelligence, my observations on 
the subject. 

Sidi Matte Buhlal is a native of Fas; the 
name is properly Sidi El Matie Bu Hellal; 
this gentleman is one out of twenty autho- 
rities from whom I derived the information 
recorded in my account of Marocco, res- 
pecting Timbuctoo and the interior of Af- 
rica: his whole family, which is respect- 
able and numerous, are amongst the first 
Timbuctoo merchants that have their es- 
tablishments at Fas. I should, however, 
add, that among the many authorities from 
whom I derived my information relative to 
Timbuctoo, there were two Musselmen in 
particular, merchants of respectability and 
intelligence, who came from Timbuctoo 
to Santa Cruz, soon after I opened that 
port to Dutch commerce, in the capacity 
of agent of Holland, by order of the Em- 
peror of Marocco, Muley Yezzid, brother 
and predecessor of the present Emperor 
Soliman: these two gentlemen had resided 
at Timbuctoo and other parts of Sudan 15 
years, trading during the whole of that 
period with Durbeyta, on the coast of the 


}Red Sea, with Jinnie, Houssa, Wangara, 
Cashna, and other countries of the interior , 
from whom, and from others equally intel- 
ligent and credible, | procured my infor- 
mation respecting the Mediterranean Sea 
in the interior of Africa, called El Bahar 
Sudan, i.e. the sea of Sudan, situated fif- 
teen days’ journey east of T'imbuctoo. These 
two Musselmen merchants had amassed 
considerable fortunes at Timbuctoo, and 
were on their journey to Fas, their native 
place; but, in consequence of a civil war 
at that time raging throughout West Bar- 
bary, particularly in the province of Haha, 
through which it was indispensable that 
they should pass on their way to Fas, nee 4 
sojourned with me two months, after whi 
they departed for Fas with a Caravan. 

These intelligent Moors gave me much 
information respecting Timbuctoe and the 
interior countries where they had resided : 
they sold me many articles of Sudanic ma- 
nufacture, amoug which were three pieces 
of fine cotton cloth, manufactured at Tim- 
buctoo, and some ornaments of pure gold 
in or-molu, of exquisite workmanship, of 
the manufactare of Jinnie; one of these 
pieces of Timbuctoo manufacture of cotton 
interwoven with silk of a square blue and 
white pattern, dyed with indige of Timbue- 
too, 1 had the honour to present to the 
British Museum, in April, 1796, where it 
is now deposited.* 

I have been led into this digression from 
certain insinuations that have been insidi- 
ously propagated, reflecting on the accu- 
racy of my statements respecting the inte- 
rior of Africa; and I must add, that I 
always have felt, and still feel confident, 
that in proportion as we shall become more 
acquainted with the interior of this unex- 
plored continent, my account will besomuch 
the more authenticated; my confidence in 
this opinion, however dogmatical it may 
appear, is founded on the original and 
intelligent sources of my information, on a 
long residence and general acquaintance 
with all the principal inhabitants ef West 
Barbary, whose connections lay in Sudan 
and Timbuctoo; in a competent knowledge 
and practical acquaintance with the lan- 
guages of North Africa, and a consequent 
ability to discriminate the accuracy of the 
sources of my intelligence. This being 
premised, I now proceed to offer to the 
public my animadversions on the above 


* This piece of cloth about 2 yards wide and 
5 long, I first offered to Sir Joseph Banks, who 
declined receiving it, but at the same time 
suggested that it was an article deserving public 
notice, and would be considered an acceptable 
present by the British Museum. 
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quotation from the Journal of Science and 
the arts. 

I have actually crossed the Wed Sebu, or 
the river Sebu, alluded to in the above 
quotation, which passes through the Breber 
Kaby! of Zisure Shelleh; have crossed 
the same river several times at the city of 
Mequinez, aud aiso at Meheduma, where it 
enters the Atiantic ovean, iu lat N 34° 15, 
and from this experimental knowledge of 
the course of that river, 1 can affirm with 
confidence, that it is not imaccurately laid 
down ia my map of West Barbary, facing 
page 1 of my account of Maroceo, and 
that it is not $00 Liglish miles from Fas, 
but ouly 6 Puglish miles from that city. 
lean also assert, imcontestible testi- 
mony, that Tombut or Timbuctoo, is uot 
300* miles from the Nile ik! Abrede, but 
only about 12 English miles from that 
stream, the latter being south of ihe town, 

Respecting the following passage in the 
above quoted Journal of Science and the 
Arts, p. 272:—“ This river contains the 
fierceanimals called 7zemsah, which devour 
men:” I shallonly observe, that 7 zemsah is 
the word in the African Arabic which de- 
nominates the Crocodile; farther ou in the 
same page, we have the words,— 

“ We must suppose that the Joliba makes 
at this spot a strange winding, which gives 
to the inhabitants of Marocco the opinion 
they express.” 

This supposed winding is actually as- 
serted to exist, and is denominated by the 
Arabs El Kose Nile,t i, e. the arch or 
curve of the Nile; and is situated between 
the cities of Timbuctoo and Jennie. 

I should here adduce some further testi- 
mony respecting the course of the Nile, 
El Abude ; but as the quotation from Aly 
Bey in the above Journal of Science and 
the Arts, page 271, asserts it to be towards 
the east; and, again, ia page 272, declares 
it to be towards the west; such incohe- 
rence, | presume, requires vo confutation, 
1 consider that it originates from Moorish 
inaccuracy. 

The La Mar Zarak of Adams, if any 
such river exist, may be a corruption of 
Sagea El Hunria i. e. the Red Stream, a 
river on the southern confines of Sahara, 
nearly in the same longitude with Timbue- 
foo. This river the iate Emperor of Mo- 
rocco, Muley Yezzid, announced as the 
southern boundary of his dominions; but 
from the accounts which [ have had of it, 
jt was uot of that maguitude which Adams 


* See Jackson’s enlarged accouut vf Marocco, 
&c. p. 297. 
+ Ibid. page 305, note. ; 
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ascribes to the Mar Zarak, nor was it pre- 
cisely in the neighbourhood of Timbuctoo 
when I was a resident in South Barbary. 
Rivers, however, which pass through sandy 
or desert districts, often change — their 
courses tu the space of twenty-.our hours, 
by the drifting of the moving sands, im- 
pelled by the wind, instances of which I 
have myself witnessed. 

If this river proceeded from the desert, 
it might have bad the name of £7 Bahar 
Sahara, i. e. the river of Sahara. The 
word La Mar, is a lingua franca, or cor- 
tupt Spanish word, signifying the sea, 
and mighi have been used to this poor 
sailor by a wative to make it the more 
intelligible to him, many Spanish words 
having crept into the Arabic vocabulary, 
which are occasionally used by those Afri- 
cans who have had intercourse with Euro- 
peans. 

The next passage for auimadversion is as 
follows:—‘‘ The state in which he repre- 
sented Timbuctoo, and its being the resi- 
dence of a negro sovereign, instead of a 
Musselman” 

The state in which he has represented 
Timbuctoo, is, | think, extremely inaceu- 
rate; and being a slave, it is more than 
probable that be was placed in a foudaque* 
or caravansera, belonging to the King, 
which he mistook for his palace; but that 
his uarrative should be deemed inaccurate 
because he has described the town of Tim- 
buctoo to be under the sovereignty of a 
hegro privee, is to me incomprehensible. 
The various sources of information that | 
have investigated, uniformly declare that 
sovereign to be a negro, and that his name 
in the year 1800 was Woolo, 

This account is confirmed by Adams, 
who says, Woolo was King of Timbuctoo 
in 1810, and that he was then old and 
grey-lieaded: some years after the above 
period, Riley's Narrative, epitomized in 
Leyden's Discoveries and Travels in Africa, 
vol. Ist. speaking of the King of Timbuctoo, 
says, this sovereign isa very large old giey- 
headed black man called Shegar, which means 
Sultan. ‘this, however, | must observe, is 
a misinterpretation of the word Shegar, 
which is an African Arabic word, and sig- 
pifies red or carotty, and is a word appli- 
cable to bis physiognomy, but certainly 
not to his rank, Abd-sheyar, a red or ca- 
rotty negro, 

If these two testimonies since 1800 be 
corsect, then the Anachronism of which I 
am accused in the new supplement to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (article Africa) is 
misapplied. 


* See Jackson's enlarged account of Ma- 
rocco, p. 298, 
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Many of this King’s civil officers, how- 
ever, in 1800, were Moosselmen, but the 
military were altogether negroes. 

However fervent the zeal of Moham- 
medanism may be at Timbuctoo, it is 
not, | imagine, sufficient to convert the 
negroes, who have not the best opinion 
of the Mohammedan tenets. Yet the 
negroes are disposed to abjure idolatry 
for any other form of religion, that they 
can be persuaded to think preferable, or 
that holds out a better prospect ; a convinc- 
ing proof of which has been seen in the 
readiness of the Africans of Congo and 
Angola to renounce their idolatry for the 
Christian faith; and by the conversion of 
thousands to that faith, by the indefatigable 
zeal of the Catholic Missionaries, when the 
Portuguese first discovered those countries; 
and which, if the Sovereign of Portugal 
had persevered with that laudable zeal 
with which he began to promote the con- 
version of the Africans, the inhabitants of 
those extensive and populous countries, 
might at this day, have been altogether 
members of the Christian Church !! 

Iam, &e. 
James G, Jackson. 


HINTS, PLANS, and PROCEEDINGS 
OF 


Benebolence. 


— Homo sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


Misstons Russtan Tartary. 

Tue last Report of the Edinburgh Mis- 
sionary Society contains a pleasing account 
of the progress of their labours in this part 
of Europe, as well as a description of the 
manners and mode of life of the Trukmen, 
or Turcomans, From this interesting do- 
cument, we make the following extracts: 


The Trukmen are a nomadic and pastoral 
fribe of Tartars, who inhabit chiefly the 
great Kitzliar Steppe, between the Kuma 
and the Terek, eastward from Karass to- 
wards the Caspian. They seldom, if ever, 
settle in villages ; but roam from place to 
place, encamping in tents, with their herds 
and flocks around them, wherever they can 
find suitable shelter and pasturage. Their 
language approaches nearer to the Turkish, 
than that of the other Tartars ; and, in con- 
sequence of the nature of their occupation, 
their spirit is less ferocious, and their habits 
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more gentle and domestic. During Mr. 
Galloway's visit to them, on which he was 
accompanied by John Steele, one of the 
ransomed boys, he was highly gratified 
with the reception which they gave, equally 
fo his instructions, and to the copies of the 
New Testament and Tracts, which he took 
along with him for distribution. The cart 
in which he travelled was for some days 
constantly surrounded by crowds, earnestly 
requesting books; and saying, with every 
appearance of deep interest, that they 
wished to know the way of salvation. And 
when some of the Kara Nogays, another 
tribe who wander about like the Trakmen, 
aud who are perhaps the most bigoted 
Mahomedans of all the T'artars, endeavou- 
red to persuade them not to receive such 
books, because they did not agree with the 
Koran ; the Trukmen told them that they 
(viz. the Nogays) were ignorant persons, 
and that the books were recommended to 
them by those who knew more than they. 

The importance which the Directors 
have been led to attach to Astrachan, asa 
central Station for Missionary exertion, 
aud as the seat of an establishment for 
translating and printing the Scriptures in 
the various languages of Asiatic Russia, has 
Been fully justified by every month's intel- 
ligence, which, during the past year, they 
have received from their Missionaries. 

The labours of Mr. Mitchell, and his co- 
adjutor, James Peddie, at the Missionary 
Press, and of Mr. Dickson, in revising, cor- 
recting, and translating, have been such 
asto merit the highest commendation,— 
When it is considered that these have been 
the only constant and efficient labourers at 
this post of duty, and that, besides having 
to atteud to the instruction of their own fa- 
milies, they have had to converse, almost 
daily, and often for hours together, with 
Persians and others who visited them with 
the view of obtaining copies of the New 
Testament and information concerniag the 
truths of Christianity, some estimate may 
be formed of their activity, and diligence, 
and zeal, from the following statement of 
what they have been enabled to accom- 
plish within the short space of a twelve- 
mouth. During that period, viz. from Jan. 
Ist, 1816, to Jan. Ist, 1817, there have is- 
sued from the Missionary Press— 

800 copies of a Turkish Tract, containing 
the first three chapters of Genesis. 

800 copies of an Arabic Tract, contain- 
ing Exodus ch. xx. and Matthew ch. v. 

2000 copies of a Tartar Tract, for the 
Orenburg Mission. 

2000 copies of an Arabic Tract, contain- 
ing a Short History of the Bible; with a 
small Catechism annexed. 
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4000 copies of a Tartar Catechism, for 
the Kirghisians, &c. at Orenburg. And 

5000 copies of Luke's Gospel, of the Ka- 
rass Translation, for the Russian Bible So- 
ciety: making, in all, 14,600 copies of va- 
rious religious publications. 

Daring the same period, they have bound 
and prepared for distribution, 904 copies 
of the Psalms in Turkish (printed the pre- 
ceding year) ; 134 of the Karass New Tes- 
taments; and 3400 of the Gospel by Luke: 
besides stitching, &c. the Catechism and 
Tracts. 

Nor have these publications been suffered 
to lie beside them undisposed of, or unused: 
for, with the addition, to the above, of about 
600 copies of the Scriptures in various lan- 

uages received for distribution from the 
ssian Bible Society, they have sold, cir- 
culated gratis, sent to Karass, to Orenburg, 
to the government of Cherson, to Theodosia 
and Sympheropol in the Crimea, or given 
to the Bible Committee in Astrachan, no 
fewer than 2566 copies of the New Testa- 
meat, in whole or in part, or portions of the 
Old Testament, together with 6548 Cate- 
chisms or Tracts; in all, 9114 copies. 

The Directors next advert to Mr. Pater- 
son's journey through the Crimea; and 
state that the interest excited by his con- 
versation was almost universal, and by no 
means confined to the professors of any one 
religion iv particular. During the whole 
of his itineracy through Little or Crim- 
Tartary, till he reached Perecop, ouly 
three Priests refused the New Testament, 
one of whom did not return the copy, which 
he received to examine, till after he had it 
nearly a day in his possession. Mollas, and 
Effendis, aud Imams, in every district of 
the country, welcomed the precious gift : 
several Natives of Turkey carried it along 
with them to the places of their residence ; 
and not only Greeks, but Jews, and Maho- 
medans, and Pagans, seem prepared to re- 
ceive the Gospel. 

The following extracts from his Journal 
will not be read without feelings of peculiar 
interest : 

At a village between Mariupol and Pe- 
recop, * a number of people, among whom 
was the Headman of the village, came with 
a young Molla, and begged a New Testa- 
ment. I gave him Tracts, but he earnestly 
begged a Testament. He said he would 
read it in the Mejed, and pray for the wel- 
fare of my soul. 1 told him that the Effen- 
dis would not allow it to be put in the 
Mejed, nor to be read there: but the peo- 
ple insisted to the contrary, and said that 
the house belonged to them, and not to the 
Effendis. After some conversation, I so- 
lemnly addressed the young Molla, and 


delivered the New Testament into his 
hands, He went away very happy. The 
Headman of the village begged a Tract and 
a Testament for his son. ‘I'he greater part 
of the inhabitants were assembled, and a 
number of them urged me to stay with 
them some days. 

** At this pies, my young friend Shat- 
tuse,” whom he had met three days before, 
and who had received a copy of the New 
Testament, with many expressions of gra- 
titude, “ came up to me on horseback, sa- 
luted me after, the Eastern manner, and 
kissed my hand. He had brought his New 
Testament bound in his pasHLux or cover- 
ing for the head, and I suspected that he 
had been ordered to give it me back. But 
how agreeably was | disappointed to hear 
him tell me, that he loved the New Testa- 
ment; that he had left his mother's house ; 
and was determined to follow me wherever 
I went, and become my son! He said that 
his friends and the Mollas had advised him 
to do so. He proceeded with me on my 
journey through the other villages.” 

At a village between Theodosia and 
Kertch, “ a number of Tartars being as- 
sembled, I desired Andrew Hay to take a 
New Testament and read to them, while I 
gave away tracts to Russians who were 
stationed there on account of the post. I 
then myself read to the Tartars, one of 
whom was anxious to purchase a New 
Testament. I told him that it was the 
Gospel of Jesus, and the Word of God: 
and that, as | myself had received it for 
nothing, I would give it him, provided he 
solemnly promised to read it. ‘* We areall 
sinners, | added; ‘ and had uot God re- 
vealed bis will to usin his Word, we our- 
selves could never have found it out.’ This 
book (taking it up in my hand) tells us how 
we may be reconciled to God, how we may 
obtain his frieudship, and be eternally 
happy. I give it then to you as the Word 
of God: read it as such, and may God 
grant a blessing!’ After he received it, he 
kissed the book and my hand, and then 
carried the Testament to his tent. He al- 
most immediately returned with a ruble, 
which he offered to Andrew Hay ; and, on 
his refusing the present, came and com- 
plained to me. But! said to him, * Friend, 
keep your money: keep the book: the boy 
whom | have stands in need of nothing. 
All that I desire of you is, to read the New 
Testament, that you may be eternally 
saved.’ To this he replied, ‘1 shall read 
it: my brother shall read it: the Mollas 
and Effendis in our neighbourhood shall 
read it: and we shall all pray for the wel- 
fare of your soul, and that God may be gra- 
cious to you.’ 
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or tHe Stave Trape. 


In the Seventeenth Report of the Church 
Missionary Society, we have much inter- 
esting information respecting the success 
of their different Missions in Africa; but 
there are also some painful details of pro- 
mising prospects in Western Africa, now 
nearly closed by the cession of Goree 
and Senegal to the French, and by the re- 
vival of the Slave Trade, as carried on by 
some of the European Powers; particularly 
by the Spaniards, and by other nations, un- 
der the protection of their flag. 


The Missionaries settled in the Rio Pon- 
gas, after surmounting difficulties and sur- 
viving injuries of a kind and degree un- 
known to their fellow-labourers in an 
other part of the world, had just attained, 
what they had so long sought, the free 
consent of the Natives to preach to them 
the Everlasting Gospel. 

They had patiently laboured with the 
children, while the parents would barely 
tolerate their residence in the country; and 
their success with the children, in the judg- 
ment of those who know the true value of 
things, has been an abundant remuneration 
for all that has been expended and en- 
dured. 

And now the Adult Natives themselves 
are become willing to hear! They have 
witnessed the lives of these men among 
them for many years. They saw them sit 
down in the midst of them, at the very 
time when the Slave Trade was a traffic 
sanctioned by the laws of this country, aud 
by those of the whole civilized world 
They had never seen white men but as 
panders to their passions—stimulating them 
to a cruel and iniquitous sale of their fellow 
creatures, by a liberal return of such arti- 
cles as gratified their appetite or their va- 
nity. They utterly disbelieved, therefore, 
the professions of the Missionaries, that they 
asked permission to settle among them for 
no other eud than to do them good; be- 
cause they had no rum, nor guns, nor pow- 
der, wherewith to inflame their passions, 
and to enable them to gratify them when 
inflamed; and because they found them 
measure out their cloth and their tobacco, 
not by wholesale as the price of a kidnap- 
ped human being, but retailed day by day 
as the equitable purchase only of the food 
on which the self-denying Missionary was 
to support life. And when, at length, they 
were brought, by the patient and consist- 


ent conduct of the Missionaries, to believe 
their professions, yet so utterly debased 
and degraded were their minds by that 
traffic which our nation in particular had 
so long maintained with them, that they 
had no other value for the education offer- 
ed to their children than as it would enable 
them, as they conceived, to become more 
cunning than their neighbours! But the 
Missionaries, borne down by disappoint- 
ment, and looking round them almost with 
despair of benefiting a people so deeply 
degraded, seized the offer of these children 
as a gift of God; and gladly became teach- 
ers of these babes, in the hope that they 
should outlive the difficulties which then 
0 the full discharge of their Mission. 

he Act of Abolition seemed to open a 
bright prospect to the friends of Africa. 
The numerous slave factories which crowd- 
ed the Rio Pongas vanished, and Christian 
Churches began to spring upin their room. 
But the European and American Slave 
Traders, while they carried on their lega- 
lized traffic in the River, had employed all 
their influence to thwart the objects of the 
Mission, and had strengthened the preju- 
dices of the Natives ; and were now ever 
on the watch to carry on an illicit and 
smuggling trade. While there remained 
an opportunity of engaging in such a trade, 
no sincere and persevering exertions could 
be expected on the part of the Natives to 
substitute a more generous and humane 
commerce; for the seizing of a single fel- 
low-creature, and consigning him to these 
men stealers, was rewarded with an imme- 
diate and abundant supply of articles which 
indulgence had made almost necessary to 
them; while no adequate motives were yet 
offered to stimulate them to industry, and 
the returns for which must at best be slow 
and gradual. As his Majesty's ships pur- 
sued the smugglers with laudable energy, 
and often captured them, the Missionaries 
became stigmatized as spies and informers ; 
and, notwithstanding the clearest evidence 
that they were with integrity and simplicity 
pursuing the sole objects of their Mission, 
wicked men, feeling that the success of the 
Mission would destroy the Slave Trade, 
persisted in poisoning the minds of the Na- 
tives against them; and they were pointed 
at, with the finger of scorn and anger, as 
“the spoilers of the country.” 

Yet they persevered; and the country 
was gradually opening itself to their in~ 
structions, when the revival of the Trade 
by some of the European Powers has prov- 
ed a temptation too great to be resisted. 
Men, who had for years persevered in am 
honourable determination to rid their coun- 
try ofthis pest, have again become its ene- 
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mies. At the moment when the Natives 
began to open their towns, to assemble 
under their temporary shades to hear the 
Missionaries preach the glad tidings of the 
Gospel, and themselves to erect Houses for 
the Worship of the true God, at this mo- 
ment the enemy comes in like a flood, and 
will drive away, it is to be feared, for a 
time, those who have opposed bis kingdom ! 


Che Gatherer. 
No. AV. 


«Jam buta gatherer and dealer in other men’s 
stuff.” 


Interior of a Turkish Mosque. 

As very few Christians can boast of 
having visited a Turkish mosqne during 
worship, the following description, ex 
tracted from a recent book of travels, will 
probably be new to many of our readers : 
—* J was favoured with an opportunity of 
entering the mosque on a particular day, 
when worship was performing by a crowd- 
ed audience; the attendance was so full, 
that many knelt down in the outer court, 
At their entrance, after throwing off their 
slippers, they all fell on their knees, and 
after a short pause, and uttering something 
very fast, they joined the general chorus, 
which to me appeared thanksgiving. From 
an erect posture they often fell in a state of 
prostration, and kneeling ; and after join- 
ing the general service again in these po- 
sitions, would pause and appear in a 
mental prayer between, and then in a mo- 
ment spring on their feet again, and join 
the chorus, which was sometimes so loud 
that it became a shout. The leader's voice 
was heard distinctly during the more mo- 
derate exclamatious, and all seemed to pay 
great attention to his manner, and to fol- 
low his motions with aptitade; and during 
the whole service, not one of them, that 
I could perceive, sat down. Their remark- 
able activity, in falling at once from their 
legs on their knees, aud even to a state of 
prostration, and frequently rising without 
the assistance of their hands excited my 
surprise. ‘They in general appeared very 
attentive to the service they were engaged 
in, and their whole behaviour, in a false 
religion, was such as might form a lesson 
to many careless Christians, so called, who 
are to be found in every audience, slighting 
and treating with indifference the inesti- 
mable privilege of having instruction how 
to worship * God in spirit and iu truth.’” 


Origin of the Word Lady. 

Grave dissertations upon words are not 
better than pompous inanity; we shall, 
therefore, be brief. The term Lady (which 
Johnson derives from the Saxon) wassome-. 
times bestowed on women of fortune, even 
before their husbands had received any 
title that could confer that distinction upon 
them. ‘The cause we apprehend to have 
been this: “It was formerly the custom, 
anda custom more “ honourable in the ob- 
servance than the breach,” for those whom 
fortune had blessed with affluence to live 
constantly at their manor-houses in the 
country, where once a week, or oftener, 
the lady of the manor used to distribute 
with her own hands a certain quantity of 
bread. She was hence denominated, by 
those who shared her bounty, /off-day, 
which, in Saxon, signifies the bread giver. 
A gradual corruption in the mode of pro- 
nouncing this word has produced the mo- 
dern Lady; and, perhaps, from this hos- 
pitable custom arose the practice universally 
existing, that ladies serve the meat at their 
own tables, 


Prussian Court Mourning. 


Thiebault, in his “ Souvenirs” of Fre- 
derick the Great, gives several amusing 
traits of the Brandenburg family. In his 
Biographical Sketch of Frederick the first 
King of Prussia, who was an extremely 
vain man, and continually engaged in the 
most frivolous pursuits, he mentions the 
following anecdote of the Queen, Sophia 
Charlotte, who was a woman of a very 
superior mind, and the sister of our George 
the First. In her last illness, the Queen 
viewed the approach of death with much 
calmness and serenity, and when one of 
her attendants observed how severely it 
would afflict the King, and that the mis- 
fortune of losing her would plunge his 
Majesty in the deepest despair—* With 
respect to him,” said the Queen, witha 
smile, “ Tam perfectly at ease. His mind 
will be completely occupied in arranging 
the ceremonial of my funeral, and if no- 
thing goes wrong in the procession, he will 
be quite consoled for his loss.” ‘Thiebault 
adds, that the event proved the trath of 
the Queen's opiuion of her august husband. 


An Alpine Wolf. 

Mr. Gray, in describing his passage 
over the Alps with the late Horace Wal- 
pole, relates the following circumstance :— 
** Mr, Walpole had a little spaniel, that he 
was very fond of, which he sometimes used 
to set down, and let it run by the chaise 
side. We were, at that time, in a very 
rough road, not two yards broad at most ; 
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on one side was a great wood of pines, and 
on the other a vast precipice; it was noon 
day, and the sun shone bright, when all of 
a sudden from the wood side (which was 
as steep upwards as the other part was 
downwards) out rushed a great wolf, came 
close to the head of the horses, seized the 
dog by the throat, and rushed up the hill 
again with him in his mouth. ‘This was 
done in Jess than a quarter of a minute; 
we all saw it, and yet the servants had not 
time to draw their pistols, or do any thing 
to save the dog.” 


A Russian Anecdote. 


At St. Petersburgh, there are every 
winter during Lent several masquerades, 
called Ridottos, which are always nume- 
rously attended; but differ so far from ours, 
that there is no dancing. The company 
stroll in their disguise through the crowd 
in the saloon, see, hear, aud talk. They 
then go to the adjoining apartments, and 
call for what refreshments they please. 
Each party takes a table for itself, and 
generally one of the company treats the 
others, and pays for those who accompany 
him, 

It once happened, that there was a party 
of seven persons, in one of these rooms, 
who ordered a supper and wine at ten sil- 
ver roubles per head. One of the company, 
as usual, gave the orders to the waiter. 
The party were very merry, and seemed 
to enjoy the supper. 

When the dishes and bottles were empty, 
the guests one after another rose from table, 
and went into the saloon. There were al- 
ready five gone; and two still remained 
sitting, apparently in earnest conversation. 
Will not the people soon pay? thought the 
landlord ; and ordered the waiter to have 
a watchful eye on the last, that he might 
not slip away. But now the sixth also 
went, and disappeared in thesaloon. ‘The 
seventh rematued, but seemed to be asleep. 
This is the pay-master! said the waiter, 
and kept his eye constantly upon him. 
The man_ still seemed to sleep. After 
many hours had elapsed, and the rooms 
and the saloou began to be deserted and 
empty, the waiter went to the guest 
to awake him; but who can describe his 
affright, when he found the sitting person 
aman of straw, 

The next day, however, the amount of 
the bill was seut, the whole having been 
meant only asa joke upon the landlord. 

Wise Sayings of Pope. 

1. Fine seuse and exalted sense are not 
half so useful as commonsense. ‘There are 
forty men of wit for one man of sense ; and 
he that will carry nothing about him but 


gold, will be every day at a loss for want 
ef readier change. 

2. A man should never be ashamed to 
ew he has been in the wrong: which is 
but saying, in other words, that he is 
wiser to-day than he was vesterday. 

3. ‘To be angry is to revenge the fault 
of others upon ourselves 

4. To relieve the oppressed is the most 
glorious act a man is capable of; it is in 
some measure doing the business of God 
and Providence. 

5. When we are young, we are slavishly 
employed in procuring something whereby 
we may live comfortably when we grow 
old; and when we are old we perceive it 
is too late to live as we proposed. 

6. The world is a thing we must, of ne- 
cessity, either laugh at or be angry with : if 
we jaugh with it, they say we are proud ; if 
we are angry at it, they say we are ill- 
natured, 

7. The greatest freedom | know in being 
thought a wit by the world is, that it gives 
one the greater advantage of playing the 
fool. 

8. Flowers of rhetoric in sermons and 
serious discourses are like the blue and red 
flowers in corn, pleasing to those who 
come only for amusement, but prejudicial 
to him who would reap the profit from it. 

9. The difference between what is com- 
monly called ordinary company and good 
company is, only hearing the same thing, 
said in a Jittle room or in a large saloons, 
at small tables or at great tables, before 
two candles or twenty sconces. 

10. Many men have been capable of 
doing a wise thing, more a cunning thing, 
but very few a generous thing. 

11. Wit in conversation is only readi- 
ness of thought and a facility of expression ; 
or, in a midwives’ phrase, a quick con- 
ception, and an easy delivery. 

12. There is nothing wanting to make 
all rational and disinterested people of one 
religion, but that they should talh together 
every day. 

Eastern Titles. 


The following is a translation of the Per- 
sian titles of Mr. Hastings, as engraven 
upon a seal, when Governor General of 
Bengal. 

Nabob Governor General Hastings Suab, 

Pillar of the Empire, 
The fortunate in War and Hero, 

The most Princely Offspring of the Loins 

Of the King of the Universe, 
The Defendant of the Mahomedan Faith, 
And the Asylum of the World. 

Translation of a Persian inscription en- 
graven ona fine large ruby, being the titles 
given to Mrs. Hastings. 
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and Imperial Governess, 
e Elegance of the Age, 
The most exalted Bilkiss, 
The Zobaide of the Palaces, 
The most heroic Princess, 
Ruby Marian Hastings, Suaby.* 
Captain Cook. 

The following has been lately assigned 
es the real cause of the affray which led to 
the death of this enterprising commander : 
—Captain Cook, who was in want of 
wood, as well as water, had perceived 
near the shore an old hut, which appeared 
to him to be neglected and gone to decay ; 
and the wood of which he thought to be 
drier than newly felled trees: he therefore 
gave orders to pull down the hut, without 
having first consulted the natives. Neither 
he nor his people, doubtless, knew (and 
after the turn the affair took none of them 
could learn) that the place was tabooed, or 
held sacred.—The islanders did not hesitate 
a moment to prevent, by a desperate at- 
tack, an act which they considered as an 
impropriety ; they killed some of the work- 
men, and put the others to flight. Pro- 
bably those who escaped did not know the 
real cause of the attack which was so fatal 
to a part of the crew. 


The Theatre. 

When Racine composed the tragedy of 
Esther to please Mad. de Maintenon, she 
very strongly recommended it at Court, 
and every one was charmed with the per- 
formance, except one simple Curé, who 
refused to see it. Being very strongly 
pressed for his reasons, he gave the fol- 
lowing to Mad. de M. herself: “ Madam, 
you cannot be ignorant that from the pul- 
pit 1 cease not to reprobate the amuse- 
ments of the stage, and to dissuade my 
audience from frequenting the theatre. 
The tragedy of Esther is not however iv- 
cluded in my censure.”—* Indeed, Sir!” 
said the lady, “ then why refuse to coun- 
tenance it by your presence ?”—*“ Ah! ma- 
dam,” he replied, “the people are net 
sensible of the difference that exists be- 
tween this tragedy and anvther; but 
that it is a play they all well know. They 
know also, that in my sermons I condemn 
plays; and should I go to this, which they 
know to be a play, they will contrast my 
conduct with my sermons; and as both 
cannot be observed in practice, they will 
adopt that side which is favourable to their 
inclinations: they will disregard my words, 
and follow me in my actions.” 

Grand-Daughter of Cromwell. 


In the suite of the late Princess Amelia, 
With the Musselmen, Bivkiss signifies the 


Queen of Sheba ; ide was the favourite 
wife of Mahomed. 


there was formerly a Lady of the name of 
Russell, who was a grand-daughter of Oliver 
Cromwell, and who, it should seem, with- 
out any alloy, had much of his undaunted 
and ready spirit. One day, it happened to 
be on the thirteenth of January, she was 
in waiting, and occupied in adjusting some 
part of the Princess's dress, just as the 
then Prince of Wales, the father of his 
a Majesty, came into the room. His 

oyal Highness accosted Miss Russell ra- 
ther sportingly, and said to her, “ For 
shame, Miss Russell, why have you not 
been at Church, humbling yourself for 
the sins on this day committed by yeur 
grand-father.” “ Sir,” replied Miss Rus- 
sell, “ for a grand-daughter of Oliver Crom- 
well, it is humiliation sufficient to be em- 
ployed as I am, in pinning up your sister's 
train.” 


A Tatiler punished. 


Catherine of Russia, though her private 
life afforded an ample field for the gossip 
of her subjects, yet she was not proof 
against its effects; however true the tattle 
might have been, she, perhaps, concluded 
that it was no business of the tattler to 
interfere, and she was determined to pu- 
nish their offictousness. 

A lady of the first rank in Petersburgh 
married the great Doctor F. who had 
formerly been a favourite with the empress, 
—It seems that the curiosity of the doc- 
tor's lady wormed many secrets out of her 
husband, respecting his intimacy at court, 
which she afterwards tattled to her private 
friends, who sent them as great secrets 
throngh the city of Moscow, where she 
resided. 

Not long after, just as the lady and her 
husband were resigning themselves to 
sleep, they were alarmed by a loud knock- 
ing at their chamber door, which the hus- 
band opened—a stout police officer then 
entered, having a large Rod in one hand, 
and the imperial Order in the other.—The 
doctor was ordered to go on the farther 
side of the bed, and to make no disturbance, 
as in the next room there were several 
brethren of this summary minister of justice 
in waiting. The lady was made to de- 
scend from the bed just as she was, and to 
lay herself upon the floor ; the officer then 
tied her hands and feet, and gave hera 
severe flogging —when he had finished this 
discipline he loosed her, and raising her up, 
said, “ This is the punishment which the 
empress inflicts upon tattlers; and for the 
next offence you go to Siberia.” This 
chastisement had its proper effect—the 
story of the flogging soon got buzzed 
about; and wherever the tattle of the lady 


had gone, it occasioned a laugh, 
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Poet Laureat, 

Of this well-known office in the King’s 
household, Sir John Hawkins in his ‘ His- 
tory of Music,” observes, that there are no 
records which ascertain the origin of the 
institution in this kingdom, but many that 
recognize it. There was a Court Poet as 
early as the reign of Henry Il. Chaucer, 
‘on his return from abroad, first assumed 
the title of Poet Laureat, and in the 
twelfth year of Richard the Second, ob- 
tained a grant of an annual allowance of 
wine. James the First, in 1615, granted 
to his Laureat a yearly pension of 100 
marks; and in 1630, this stipend was aug- 
mented by letters patent of Charles the 
First, to 1001. per annum, with an addi- 
tional grant of 1 tierce of Canary wine, to 
be taken out of the King’s store of wine 
yearly. 

On rue Deterioration or THE CLIMATE 
or Britain. 


That for several centuries past the cli- 
mate of England has undergone a very 
material change for the worse, appears 
demonstrated by the most irresistible his- 
torical evidence; nor can there indeed be 
a doubt that the springs are now later, and 
the summers shorter, and that those seasons 
are colder and more humid than they were 
in the youthful days of many persons, and 
those not very aged, who are now alive. 
We learn from our old chronicles, that the 
grape has formerly been cultivated in Eng- 
land, for the manufacture of wine, but we 
now know that even with much care and 
attention it can scarcely be brought to 
ripen a scanty crop under walls exposed to 
the sun, sheltered from cold wind, and in 
every respect in the most favourable as- 
pect ; and it would be folly to attempt its 
growth in the method of a vineyard, as 
a standard. Of this real Juxury of more 
genial climes, we have so long been de- 
prived, that we trouble ourselves little 
about those golden days when Bacchus 
smiled upon our hills. But what may be 
considered as coming more home to the 
business and bosoms of the present genera- 
tion is, that Pomona is about to desert our 
orchards, and that on ground where the 
clustering vine once flourished, the apple 
has of late years scarcely ripened. lndeed 
we are informed upon good authority, that 
itis now sixteen years since the orchards 
have afforded a plentiful crop. It is reaily 
melancholy to think that at no very remote 
period our posterity may in all probability 
be in the same situation in regard to cyder, 
that we are now placed in, in respect to 
wine; when the apple tree, like the vine, 
will ouly afford a penurious supply of sour 


fruit, and wil. be cultivated in forcing 
houses to supply the tables of the rich. 

It is demonstrable, that in the northern 
parts of our hemisphere the mean annual 
temperature is on the decline, and on re- 
curring tothe accounts of modern travel- 
lers, it appears that in mountainous parts 
of Europe the accumulation of ice and snow 
is very sensibly increasing. ‘This is perhaps 
particularly the case, and easily observable 
in the vicinity of Mont Blanc; and the 
Glaciers which, descending from the sum- 
mits of that and the adjoining peaks, invade 
the adjacent valley of Chamouny, are 
making such progress as to threaten at no 
very remote period, to render the heart of 
that district inaccessible to the traveller, 
In a recent number of the “Bibliotheque 
des Sciences et des Arts,” Professor Pictet 
informs us, that the Glacier des Bossons 
has very lately advanced fifty feet, much 
to the dismay of the neighbouring villagers, 
But if we resort to more northera climes 
we shall find yet more alarming evidence 
of the great increase of snow and ice, and 
of this, the history of Greenland furnishes 
perhaps the most remarkable facts upon re- 
cord. We know that that country, which 
was probably first peopled by Europeans 
from Iceland, received its name from its 
verdant appearance, and that the original 
colony continued to prosper, and to carry 
on an extensive commerce with Norway, 
until the beginning of the 15th century, 
since which period all communication with 
East Greenland has ceased, and what was 
once known respecting it is almost buried 
in oblivion. Since that period too, the 
east coast of Greenland, which once was 
perfectly accessible, has become blockaded 
by an immense collection of ice, so that 
till within these few months no vessels 
could approach near enough even to see 
land in that direction. 

From this and other evidence which 
might be adduced, it is clear that the 
quantity of ice in the northern regions has 
undergone a very considerable aud even ra- 
pid increase, and we are of opinion that this 
circumstance is sufficient to account for the 
deterioration of our own climate and which, 
if the same causes continue to act, is equally 
threatening to our at present more fortunate 
neighbours upon the continent of Europe. 
From America, too, we learn, that in con- 
sequence of the coldness of the seasons, In- 
dian corn will no longer ripen in New 
England, and that the farmers have con- 
sequently taken to the cultivation of wheat, 
which, has succeeded so well, as to render 
it likely to supersede maize, 

Some hopes, it is said, are entertained of the 
amendment of the climate of Britain, from 
the gradual breaking up of the ice, and from 
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the re-opening of the communication with 
East Greenland ;—but for further informa- 
tion on this interesting subject we must 
refer our readers to the Quarterly Journal 
of Arts, vol. iv. p. 286, from whose pages 
we have selected the above observations. 


FAMILY OF SHAKSPEARE. 


For the following information respecting 
the descendants of the immortal bard of 
Avon, we are indebted to the industry of 
a well known literary character, who in 
passing lately through ‘Tewkesbury, was 
led by a reported incription on the tomb- 
stone of a John Harte,* buried there in 
1800—which inscription described him as 
“a sixth descendant of the poet Shak- 
speare”—to inquire whether there lived in 
that town any survivors of the fatmily. 
After much search, he discovered a son of 
this Harte, who had been christened by 
the name of William Shakspeare. This 
poor man isa chair-maker by trade, and 
works as journeyman toa Mr Richardson; 
the contour of his countenance strikingly 
resembled the portrait in the first folio 
edition, a circumstance of itself sufficient 
to excite an interest in his favour. In one 
room of the ground floor of a wretched 
hovel, lived this man, his wife, and five 
children. In a corner stood a stocking 
frame, in which the mother said she 
worked after the children were in bed at 
night, and before they awoke in the morn- 
ing, adding thereby 3s. or 4s. per week to 
her husband's 15s. In answer to inquiries 
about the great Bard, Harte said his father 
and grandfather often talked on the sub- 
ject, and buoyed themselves ap with hopes 
that the family might some time be re- 
membered; but for his part the name had 
hitherto proved of no other use to him 
than as furnishing jokes among his compa- 
nions, by whom he was often aunoyed on 
this account, On the writer presenting 
him with a guinea, he declared it was 
the first benefit which had arisen from his 
being a Shakspeare. 

It appeared that his father held the pro- 

rty in Shakspeare’s two houses at Strat- 
ford, but they bad long been under mort- 
gage ; and his mother, a few years ago, 
sold them by auction, deriving a balance, 
after paying the mortgage and expences, 
of only $0]. The family pedigree he had 
preserved ; but he had no other relic of the 


* It is known that the line of Shakspeare’s 
own body terminated in his grand-daughter, 
Lady Barnard, of Abington, near Northamp- 
ton ; but Shakspeare had a sister, Joan, who 
married Wm. Harte, of Stratford ; and this 
is the branch, partly under the name of Harte, 
and partly under that of Smith. 


great Poet, save a long walking stick, 
which was given to him by his father, as 
one which had belonged to Shakspeare. 
It appeared also that his father had given 
a Mr. Kingsbury, of Tewkesbury, a jug, 
or beaker with Shakspeare’s portrait on it, 
aud a sort of pencil case, with a cypher 
W.S. upon it—both of which he asserted 
had beeu the property of the Poet. Ou 
inquiring after other branches of the fa- 
mily, de referred the writer tothe Smiths of 
Stratford, who were his cousins, and chil- 
dren of his father’s sister; aud also to an 
aunt whom he supposed still to reside at 
Stratford. The writer of this account af- 
terwards procecded to Stratford, and on 
applying to Mrs. Hornby, an amusing 
gossip, who now resides in the house in 
which Shakspeare was born, he was. rea- 
dily introduced to the Smiths, but the 
aunt had removed to Leamington. 

Of the Smiths, there are two brothers 
and a sister; one isa bricklayer, and the 
other had kept a grocer’s shop, but had 
recently failed. The sister is married toa 
bricklayer, who works under his brother- 
in-law. It was uo fancy to trace in the 
faces of the two Smiths the same family 
resemblance which had heen observed in 
Harte at Tewkesbury. The frame work 
of their faces was all over the Bard of 
Avou. They were characterized by the 
same modesty as poor Harte. Having as 
yet profited nothing by their family re- 
nowu, they expected uothing; but they 
acknowledged they felt it hard that Strat- 
ford should profit so much by the name of 
their kinsman, and the country boast so 
much of his works, while his family were 
suffering every kind of privation ; the very 
house of Shakspeare having falleu into the 
hands of strangers, by shewing which the 
family might have been kept from want. 

At Stratford the writer received much aid 
in these inquiries from the politeness of 
Mr. Wheeler, Author of the History of 
Stratford. Owing, however, toa mistake 
in the published pedigrees, he said the in- 
habitants of Stratford had to th® time lost 
sight of the Smiths, as connected with the 
family of their ilustrious townsman ; and 
till the visit of the writer they had sup- 
posed that every branch of the family had 
left Stratford. From Stratford the writer 
proceeded to Leamington, where he found 
Jane, the aunt of Harte, of Tewkesbury, 
in the humble situation of a washerwo- 
man. She had married a soldier of the 
vame of [litfe, by whom she has two 
girls, the eldest of whom is kindly pa- 
trouized by Mr. Bissett, of the Museum, 
aud has been recognized in her relation- 
ship tothe Bard of Avon by many of his 
distinguished visitors. 
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Poetry. 


GUY LUSIGNAN. 


This is no unworthy companien to the “ Moslem 
Bridal Song,” given in No, xxxviii, p. 305, and is 
from the same distinguished pen. 


Look on that bed—the fetter hung 
Above—the mat across it flung ; 

There sleeps a slave the last, long sleep ! 
That cye within its socket deep, 

That fallen nostril, lip like stone, 

Tell that he’s clay, dust, air,—is gone! 
This was some outcast, sent in scorn 
Among life’s strugglers—to be born— 

A thing, to totter on a slave, 

Till chance unloosed him for the grave ! 


He was a king !—aye, come and gaze 
On the old man! There lived a blaze 
Of glory in the eye-ball hid 

Beneath the pall of that dark lid; 

There sate upon that pallid brow 

A crown! but earth no more shall knew 
The lustre of thy diadem— 

City of God! Jerusalem ! 

His life was splendid toil; he bound 

No roses in the golden round ; 

His hands are scarred ;—not all the stain 
Of fetters,—Ascalou’s red plain, 

The Moslem mother’s howl can tell, 
Before whose lance her first-born fell: 
And thicker scars are on his breast, 

But lift not now that peasant vest ; 

Be reverent to the old, the brave, 

The champion of the Ss yrour’s grave ! 
Yet he had joy before he died— 

One bright, swift gleam of love and pride. 
Like visions sent to gild the gloom, 

Ere the pale martyr met the tomb, 

He saw his royal infants,—felt 

The warrior and the beauty melt 

In his weak arms,—Earth had no more ;— 
Blessing he died—his course was o’er! 


Puter. 


TO MY CLOCK. 


O little monitor of Time! 

Too oft I hear thy warning bell; 
Too often, with a silent tear, 

I hear each hour’s expiring knell, 


While pain’d I mark thy moving hand— 
What deed of virtue cau I boast? 

Alas! thou say’st not what I’ve gain’d. 
Thou only tellest what I've lost. 


THE WISH, 
By the Author of ‘* Evening Hours.”* 


Oh! for a cot, in some lone glen, 
Or in the wild wood’s shade ; 

Far from the unenvied sound of men, 
By maddening discord made. 


A bubbling, crystal brook should play 
Within the garden’s bound; 

Tu soft meander glide away, 
Enlivening all around. 


The mottled lark, when opening morn 
Stream’d on the mountain’s brow, 

Swift darting upward from the corn, 
Should bid sweet music flow. 


Methinks I hear the moving song! 
Tis rapture makes him sor— 

Oh warbler, breathe those wild notes long, 
The symphony run o’er! 


At evening, when the cloak of night 
Veil’d the surrounding scene ; 

Save when the moon-beam’s paly light 
With silver tipt the green, 


Upon a spiral poplar high, 
The nightingale should raise 

His vesper tribute to the sky, 
And his Creator praise. 


But ever let the Goddess Health, 
My rosy guest, impart 

What dearer is than cankering wealth, 
A calm and quiet heart. ‘ 


Thew Spring, enwrapp’d in bloom, should 
rear 
For me the violet blue, 
And on the fragrant banks appear 
The trembling snow-drop too. 


Summer, in floating ringlets drest, 
Should skip along the plain, 

And from her particolour’d vest 
Dislodge the yellow grain. 


Teeming with clusters of the vine, 
His head with tendrils hound, 

Rich Autumn shoald in purple shine, 
And mid his fruit be found. 


Nor should the hoary Winter fail, 
His aged gifts to bring ; 

E’en though his looks are lean, and pale,— 
He’s parent of the Spring, 


*See our last Number, p. 601, for a character of 
this work. 
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So let my life run gently ou ; 
Unseen may I decay, 

And not a monumental stone 
Describe where low I lay. 


But the long grass unnotic’d wave, 
The winds their music bring 

In mournful mood, and round my grave, 
The dirge-like requiem sing. 

And yet, oh let the silent tear, 
Affection’s tribute, fall! 

May friendly hands support my bier, 
Nor strangers weave my pall ! 


And from some tender virgin breast, 
Let the soft sigh declare 

At least one passion stood confest, 
And let her speak it there. 


THE SWISS GUIDE 
BY ROBERT SOUTREY, ESQ.* 


By my troth, this John Roth 
Is an excellent guide ; 
A joker, a smoker, 
And a savant beside ; 
A geologician, 
A metaphysician, 

Who searches how causes proceed— 
A system inventor, 

An experimenter, 

Who raises potatoes from seed ! 
Each forest and fell 
He knoweth full well, 

The chatelets and dwellers therein ; 
The mountains, the fountain3, 
The ices, the prices, 

Ev'ry town, ev'ry village, and inn ; 
Take him for your guide, 

He has often been tried, 


Aud will always be useful when needed ; 


In fair or foul weather 
You'll be merry together 
And shake hands at parting as we did. 
—_- 
THE OLD MAN’S SONG, 
From a MS. Poem, by Henry Neele. 
Oh lady! do not weep for me, 
Because my closing hour is near, 
I only mourn that I should be 
So long a way-worn traveller here. 


Poetry. (820 


These old white hairs are slender ties 
To bind me to so bleak a shore; 

A heart that only beats with sighs 
Cares not how seon it beats no more. 


The worms will soon feed on my breast, 
And revel o’er my senseless clay ; 

But gnawing thoughts will be at rest, 
More ravenous ¢nd fell than they, 


The grass-green sod will heavily 
Press on the head it covers o’er ; 
But light will every burdeu be 
When grief shall weigh it down no more. 


And dark will be my couch of rest, 
And cold, but free from pain and fears, - 
Unshaken by my throbbing breast, 
Unwetted by my bursting tears. 


Then lady do not weep for me, 
Because my closing hour is near ; 
I only mourn that I should be 
So long a way-worn traveller here. 


THE ADIEU. 


The boatmen shout, ‘‘’tis time to part, 
No longer can we stay ;” 

‘Twas then Maimuna taught my heart, 
How much a glance could say. 


With trembling steps to me she came, 
“ Farewell” she would have cried, 
But ere her lips the word could frame, 

In half-form’d sounds it died, 


Then bending down, with looks of love, 
Her arms she round me flung ; 

And as the gale hangs on the grove, 
Upon my breast she hung. 


My willing arms embrac’d the maid, 
My heart with raptures beat ; 

While she but wept the more, and said, 
Would we had never met.” 


LINES ON BURNS. 


A Traveller, who lately visited Ayrshire, in Scot- 
land observes, that (among others of its attractions) in 
the cottage in which Burns, the Poet, was born, two 
miles from Ayr, and near the banks of the Doon, are 
the following lines written with a pencil, on the wall 
of the room, in which it is known he was first brought 
to light. 


* On Mr. Southey’s guide quitting him, he _— *Twas here he lived, and loved, aud sung, 
him for a character, when the t gave him the x : 
above; in. consequence of which John Roth has be. | Whom fortane, fate, and friends could scorn: 


come the most popular guide in Switzerland, and is | Around these walls his harp once hung, 


inquired for by all travellers, one of whom he per- 


mitted to take a copy of his poetical character. 


Beneath this roof the Bard was born. 
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Nature his nurse, fond, fresh and fair, [ing ; 
Smiled on the babe, and blessed him sleep- 
Bat oft by fits and starts would stare, 
And oft that smile would tarn to weeping. 


She breathed him in a blushing minute, 

When Passion’s pulse stray’d wild and high ; 
Aud Love, and all that live within it 

Were warm, and wishing to be nigh. 


She mix’d her magic in his slumbers, 
And waved her hand around his dream ; 

And gave to Love his infant numbers,— 
The boy soon learu’d the darling theme. 


They came to his ear, like those sounds of 
merry morn, {star draweth near ; 
That break upon the sleeper, when the day- 
Like the blast that sweeps the hill, like the 
hum that wakes the horn, 
When the hunter on his heath-couch is 


dreaming of the deer. 


They waked him to life, love, sunshine, and 
song ; {flowers ; 
They scatter'd his path with the fairest of 
But flowers and sunshine can never live long, 
The brighter they beam, the sooner it jours. 


For winter soon came, with its terrible form, 
And flung all his flow’rets and his hapes to 
the wind; 
And left him to wail in the pitiless storm, 
And left him to weep in the bower they had 
twined. 


He bow'd to the blast: he was weary and worn ; 
The fairy-form’d hope that had danced with 
its beam, [morn, 
Soon perish'd and pined in the mists of the 
And shew'd him that life, love, and al) 
were a dream ‘ 


Like the star in the storm, like the how im the 
sky, {fleeting, 

Its light look’d to Heaven, its flashes were 
¥¢ was dim, but the tear only brighten'd his 
eye; {the meefing. 

It was bright, but the smile only welcomed 


Bonny Doon, roll thy waters, and green be 
thy braes, {thy wave; 
Lovely Ayr, kiss the willows that weep o'er 
Though cold hangs the harp that first gave 
its lays, {sleeps in the grave. 
Though the Bard that first bless’d thee, now 


INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE 
FROM THE 


BRITISH SETTLEMENTS INDIA, 


CALCUTTA. 

According to the Ukbars of the last year, 
Ranjeet Singh had withdrawn the Seik 
army from Moltau. Heavy falls of rain in 
the wheat countrics had destroyed the 
crop, and rendered all kinds of grain ex- 
cessively dear. Prince Kamran had mar- 
ched from Candahar towards Cabul, and 
King Mahmoud Shah had proceeded from 
Peishwa in the same direction. Ameer 
Khawn was still occupied with the siege of 
Madhooragporah, and Holkar had promis- 
ed his rebel-chieftain Guffoor Khan, that 
he, or the mutinous army, should not be 
attacked by Scindia’s troops under Ambajel. 


Tour of the Governor General. 


Caleutta, July 10.—His Excellency the Most 
Noble the Governor General and suite embark- 
ed on Tuesday morning, at Chandpau! Ghaut, 
under the usual salute from the ramparts of 
Fort William, to proceed, after a short stay at 
Barrackpore, on his tour to the Upper Pro- 
vinees. 

On the same day, the Hon. N. B. Edmon- 
stone, appointed by his Excellency Vice Presi- 
dent and Deputy Governer of Fort William, 
took his seat at the Council Board, under a 
salute from the ramparts. 


We copy from the Bengal Hurkarw, the 
following particulars of local intelligence :— 
Extract of a Letter from Husseinabad. 
“ The rains set in here on the 5thJune. Till 
the S1th we had gales of wind and torrents of 
rain night and day. We were obliged to aban- 
don our attempts to get under shelter, and 
happy he whose fent was not blown about his 
ears. Such weather I never before experienced, 
but the natives say we shall probably have six 
weeks of it. If so, we had better attempt 
building af ark than bungalows, for the half 
of 40 days of this willset ws allafloat. Onthe 
11th the Nerbudda rose 12 feet. The Pindar- 
rees are now all snug on the other side till Oc- 
tober. In consequence, the detachments: are 
recalled, who for some months have undergone 
such laborious duty in watching every fordable 
point, in a line of 76 miles on the Nerbudda, 
to prevent the Pindarrees from crossing, and 
which service they have effectually performed. 
“Allthe troops from Jubbuipore and Gur- 
rawarra have been ordered up to Sohagpore, 
four marches from this. They are composed 
of the Ist Rohilla Cavalry, one troop 6th Na- 
tive Cavalry, and 2d battalion 23d Native fo- 
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fantry, Jabbulpore ; and of the Ist batta- 
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lion 10th Native Infantry, with a squadron of 
the 6th Native Cavalry from Gurrawarra, 
which is six or eight marches in the rear of 
Sohagpore. You may exercise your ingenuity 
jn conjecturing for what purpose the troops are 
to be thus assembled.” 

The following is an extract of a letter from 
Husseinabad, under date the 14th June :— 

“The rains commenced here on the 4th, 
with a violence which would induce one to be- 
lieve that Macbeth’s witches had certainly 
taken up their abode in the hills to the north- 
ward of us. Such a hurly-burly from East, 
West, North, and South, might be gratifying 
enough to read of vader cover of a good pucka 
roof, with lustres and wall shade around; but 
not so desirable to experience iv half rotten 
tents, on ploughed fields of soft clay, as those 
who were blown away can testify. Major 
Clarke's detachment is expected in a few days, 
‘and by the middle of July, it is hoped the most 
of us will be housed. The detachments at 
Jubbulpore and Gurrawarra, ave ordered to 
concentrate at Sohagpore, thirty-five miles 
from hence, under Lieut.-Col. Macmorine.” 


COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM. 
PUBLIC DISPUTATIONS. 


On Monday the 30th June, being the day 
appointed by his Excellency the Most Noble 
the Marquis of Hastings, visiter of the College 
of Fort William, for the public disputations in 
the Oricntal languages, the President of the 
College Council, the officers, professors, and 
students of the College, met at ten o'clock in 
the forenoon, at the Government-house, where 
the Honourable the Chief Justice, the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta, the Hon, N. B, Edmon- 
stone, the Hon, A. Seton, and the Hon, G. 
Dowdeswell, members of the Supreme Council, 
the Hon. Sir Francis Macnaghten, and the 
Hon. Sir Anthony Buller, Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, with the Hon. M. Duyott, Go- 
vernor of Chandernagore, Major-Gen. Wood, 
and many of the civil and military officers of 
the Presidency, as well as several respectable 
natives, were assembled, 

Mrs. Middleton, Lady Macnaghten, Mrs. 
Udny, and many other ladies of the Settlement, 
likewise honoured the College with their pre- 
sence on the occasion 

Sven after 10 o'clock, the Must Noble the 
Visiter, attended by the officers of his Excel- 
lency’s suite, entered the room, where the dis- 
putations were to be held. 

$When the Visiter had taken his seat, the dis- 
puiations commenced in the following order:— 


PERSIAN. 


« The science of general or philosophical 
“ grammar is more successfully cultivated, and 
© better understood, by the eastern, than by 
“ the western grammarians.” 


Respondent. W. Dundas. 

ist Opponent «+++ ++ Mr, F. Millett. 

Qd J. Macdonald, 
Moderator +++» Dr. M. Lumsden. 


HINDOOSTANEE, 

“It is easier to diffuse the literature and 
“ science of the western nations among the na- 
“tives of India, by translating European 
“books into their own tongue, than by in- 
“structing them in the European languages.” 


F. Millett. 

Ist Opponent ++ Mr. W. Dundas, 
Qd R. H. Scott. 
Moderator:+++++++ Capt. J. W. Taylor. 


BENGALEE, 


“ The advantage of the Oriental method of 
“ conveying instruction by means of parables 
“or tables is peculiarly conspicuous in the 
“ Bengalee language.” 

Respondent ++++++++ Mr. 7. Clarke. 

Ist Opponent D. M‘ Farlane. 

2d Ditto Cockerell. 

Moderator ++ ++++++Rev. Dr. W. Carey. 


When the disputations were concluded, the 
President of the College Council presented to 
his Exeelliney the visiter, the several students 
of the Colle&e who were entitled to receive de- 
grees of honour, medals of merit, or other ho- 
norary rewards, adjudged to them at the public 
examinations of the past year ; as well as the 
students, who, at the examination held in 
June, had becn found qualified to enter upon 
the public service, by their knowledge of two 
languages, and had consequently obtained 
permission to quit the College. The President 
read the certificates granted by the Council of 
the College to each student, in pursuance of 
the statutes, specifying the proficiency which 
he had made in the prescribed studies of the 
College, and the general tenour of his conduct. 

When the certificates had been read, the 
visiter presented to each student entitled to 
receive a degree of honour, the usual diploma 
inscribed on vellum, and at the same time 
expressed the satisfaction which he felt in con- 
ferring it. 

The prizes and medals which had been 
awarded to the several students were also dis- 
tributed to them respectively, after which his 
Excellency the Visiter read a long discourse, 
from which we extract the most interesting 
passages. 

“ Gentlemen of the College of Fort William, 
~If any just account of the late examinations 
at the College have gone abroad, all whom I 
have the honour to meet on this occasion must 
have come impressed with the same seutiment 
which animates me. This is a day in which 
we may well exult. Oursatisfaction, however, 
ought to be indulged with discrimination. We 
have but to ask ourselves to what we owe it, 
and our minds will immediately point te the 
quarter whence the obligation has flowed. 
Upon great public questions, all men come to 
think nearly alike at last; that is, when the 
fleeting prejudices or interests of the day have 

assed away, their judgments act, and they 
discern uniformly what is beneficial. But 
there isa main difference betweem him who 
perceives and recommends what is useful, while 
it is yet time tu secure the advantage, and 
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those who come to a tardy, sluggish convic- 
tion, when the opportunity has gone by, or when 
at least much indisputable good has been lost 
in the delay of recogyizing it. To the wise 
and extensive forecast of the Marquis Welles- 
ley let us, therefore, pay a grateful tribute ou 
a day like this, Let us recollect what objec- 
tions assailed the noble institution which his 
genius planned ; and let us feel with triumph 
how experience has overthrown the cavil. The 
present exhibition, and the circumstances 
which I am about to detail, are uncommonly 
gratifying. In coutemplating the realization 
of those generous and comprehensive views 
which dictated the establishment of the Col- 
lege, one has to rejoice in the full success of 
so elevated a purpose. The acknowledged 
practical benefits already experienced from this 
institution, attest at once the wisdom of the 
plan, and the merit of the College officers and 
instructors. Those gentlemen have a proud 
reward in the applause which they must be 
sensible general opinion offers to them. 
“In my last address to you from this chair, 
I took occasion to congratulate the institution 
on the happy diffusion among the students of 
a greater inclination to study, than I had been 
able to trace in the returns of any preceding 


examination. You will recollect that I looked 


upon the more general prevalence of this dis- 
position, not as the casual variety of the year, 
but asa radical, and, I trusted, a lasting im- 
provement, efiected in the character of the 
great body of the students. I hailed the oe- 
casion on which this had first shown itself as 
an epoch whence to date a new era in the his- 


tory of the College; one in which it would be 

the boast of its membcrs to be studious, and in 

which an individual of contrary propensities 

would be avoided by his fellows as an uncon- 
enial spirit. 

“ When I drew, in anticipation, this picture 
of what the College was henceforward to exhi- 
bit, I told you that I was taking a sanguine 
view, but that my hopes were by no means 
indulged without due calculation. The result 
of the examination of this year has verified my 
prediction to an extent even beyoud what I 
had ventured to imagine. The reports laid 
before me clearly show, wot only thet the ap- 
plication of the students has been greater this 
year than it was in the last, but further, that 
there has uot been a single individual whose 
conduct is an exception to this general charac- 
ter. It is truly pleasing to me to say, that 
some who had before shown a blameable indif- 
ference, have iv the course of this year mani- 
fested a generous self-correction. 

“ The relative proportion of students who 
may be found qualified at an examination to 
the whole number that have entered the lists, 
affords au unerring indication of the degree in 
which habits of diligence or of inattention have 
prevailed during the term. Applying this 
criterion to the reports of last year, 1 found 
that out of thirty-eight students examined, 
twenty-five had been reported qualified, whereas 
in no former year had half the number examined 
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been declared competent. This was such an 
indisputable proof of the wider adoption of 
studious habits, that I dwelt upon it with pe- 
culiar stress. 

“ The returns of the present examination 
afford us a similarly favourable result. Out 
of twenty-five students, who had attended the 
lectures of the term, and who formed the whole 
number examined, exclusive of three gentle- 
men who had been re-admitted a few months 
before the examivation, seventeen have this 
year been declared qualified to enter the public 
service, The ratio is thus very nearly the same 
in this year as it was in the last. It preserves 
the same commanding superiority over earlier 
years; and the most cager expectation could 
promise itselfno more. I do not look upon 
this coincidence as the effect of chance. The 
same effect must have been produced in each 
of the two last years, by the working of the 
same cuuses; aud I assume this continuance 
of the favourable rate as a confirmation of what 
I advanced with so much confidence on first 
observing it last year, that there has been such 
a radical improvement obtained in the efficiency 
of the College, as to induce those attached to 
it toavail themselves adequately of its signal 
advantages. I delight to see my prediction so 
completely verified. It scems that, of the 
present race of students, every one has been 
impressed with a sincere desire to come forth 
from the College with honour, and that there 
has been no one who did not make it his earnest 
object to acquire the requisite proficiency at as 
early a date as possible. 

“The gentlemen of the civil service, to 
whom I have given degrees of honour, are 
Messrs. Dundas, Millett, M’Farlane, Robert- 
son, for high proficiency in the Persian lan- 
guage; aud Messrs. Millett, Dundas, Scott, 
Robertson, Reade, and M’Farlane, for the 
same in the Hindoostanee language. 

“The eighteen gentlemen who have been 
reported qualified for the public service, are— 

1. William Dundas, 
. Frederick Nillett, 
. David M’Farlane, 
William Tulloh Robertson, 
. Thurlow Reade, 
. Richard Hastings Scott, 
. Edward William Cockerell, 
. William Dent, 
9. William James Turquand, 
10. Hugh Fraser, 
11. Francis Maenaghten, 
12. Henry Taylor, 
13. George Powney Thompson, 
14, Thomas Ambrose Shaw, 
15. James Wyatt, 
16. John Dunsmure, 
17. Thomas Monsell, 
18, Edward Stirling ; 
and to these I am to add the name of Mr. 
Plowden, who, though not regularly re-ad- 
mitted, has, as already observed, passed an 
examination, and been declared qualified in 
two languages. 
*€ Gentlemen, the interest felt in the con- 
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cerns of your institution, is not confined 
to the public of this country. It is an 
object of attention to a large portion of the 
public of England, and of Europe. In trae- 
ing the causes of the singular success with 
which this great and distant empire is go- 
verned with so much apparent ease, and pre- 
served in such tranquillity, the attention of 
every observer must be arrested by those in- 
stitutions which are destined to form the fu- 
ture legislators and statesmen of India, and 
which have already contributed so largely to 
the general improvement in the administra- 
tion of its affairs. The institutions of Hert- 
ford and Fort William will necessarily become 
objects of the deepest interest. The institu- 
tien of Hertford has but very lately been 
subjected to the minutest scrutiny of the 
public at home, and it has passed the ordeal 
with an increase of honour and reputation 
which, to those who from its effects in this 
country see its value, cannot but be a source 
of high gratification. I have sought to give 
in this address a faithful exposition of the 
present state of our collegiate establishment. 
1 feel myself perfectly satisfied with its condi- 
tion in all its branches, and 1 have told you 
whence my satisfaction arose. ‘To disguise or 
colour any circumstance that might elucidate 
the character of this institution would be a 
fraud on the public, to which I would never 
lend myself. The College must stand upon 
the unreserved exposure of its mabagemeut 
and product. It need not fear to invite the 
judgment of the world as it is, aud as it ever 
will be, so long as it is conducted on its pre- 
sent principles.” 
Merchants’ Caravan Plundered. 

A caravan of merchants proceeding from 
Bhugly to Duntoor, has been plundered by 
Mudu Khan, thé son of Rajah Mabud Ally 
Khan, aud a body of freebooters. Nund 
Singh and Rajah Shadman Khan with a large 
force, proceeded to Bhurwanvah, with an in- 
tent, as our news writer states, “to murder 
Rajah Futteh Ali Khan.’ The latter was 
however prepared for their reception, and re- 

llad the attack, with considerable slaughter. 
Nund Singh had thereupon retired to Raol- 
pundy. 

Moorsan delivered up. 

This place was delivered up to General 
Marshall on the 5th of April. Itis fully as 
strong, and somewhat larger than Hattrass, 
the capture of which we noticed in No. 
XXXIX. p. 321. 

Its bastions were blown down and the ditch 
filled up on the following day; after which 
the army broke up, and marched for its re- 
spective cantonments in separate detachments, 
The Agra and Mutra divisions had already 
arrived. The Cawupore division, with the 
stores and guns, was on its way back, and 
would reach that station on the 24th. Major 
General Marshall was on his return to Cawn- 
pore. Dyaram had not been caught; nor had 
the place of his flight been ascertained. He 
is understood to have carried with bim eight 


laks of rupees in gold: so that the gallant 
army which reduced the fortress had lost 
all hopes of considerable prize money. The 
tremendous shock caused by the exp!osion of 
the magazine, is mentioned in several letters 
from various military stations. At Agra it 
was hoth seen and felt. It was felt at Ba- 
reilly at Delhi, and distinctly even at Meerut, 
although distant a hundred and fitty miles. 
The unexpected and striking fall of this 
strong hold is said to have plunged all the 
neighbouring native principslities, not ex- 
cepling Bhurtpore, into the greatest amaze- 
ment. Eleven forts followed the example of 
Moorsan ; and in the whole of the Dooab, 
there remaiued not asingle place inclined to 
dispute the sovereignty of our arms.—JJom- 
bay Courier. 
Important Document. 


The reduction of Hattrass, a strong fort 
lying to the east of Delhi, (noticed in No. 
XXXIX. p. 481), has given rise to the follow- 
ing statement, respecting the circumstances 
which led to the employment of a military 
force against this place. 

Fort William, March 15, 1217.—1n direct- 
ing the publication of the following official dis- 
patches, regarding the late military operations 
against Hattrass, the Governor-General in 
Council deems it proper to state for general 
information, the circumstances which led to 
the employment of a military force against 
that place. By the treaty of peace concluded 
with Dowlut Row Scindiab,on the 30th of De- 
cember, 1803, certain territories in the Dovab 
and ov the right bank of the river Jumna, 
which had been conquered by the British 
arms, were ceded to the honourable the East 
India Company, in full sovereignty ; the fort 
of Hattrass and certain lands in its vicinity 
included within those territories, were at that 
period in the possession of T’hakoor* Dy- 
aram. The relations which subsisted be- 
tween that Talookdar and the government of 
Dowlut Row Scindiah, differed in no repect 
from those of the other landholders in the ter- 
ritories ceded to the British government, and 
uo conditions er stipulations were made either 
with Dyaram himself, or with the former go- 
vernment of the country, which would operate 
to relax the ties of allegiance due from Dya- 
ram to the British government, or to entitle 
him to claim any exemption from the general 
laws enacted for the government of the terri- 
tories in question, Actuated however by consi- 
derations eonnected with the former habits and 
prejudices of Dyaram, government forbore to 
exercise its undoubted right of insisting on the 
immediate demolition of the fort of Hattrass, 
and on the reduction of the large military es- 
tablishment maintained by him. It was natu- 
rally expected that Dyaram, finding himself 
fully protected by the British power against 
the danger of foreign invasion, and secured by 
the administration of just laws from any vio- 


* T’hakoor, under the Mogul Emperors’ 
signified a feudatory chieftain. 
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lation of his private rights, would cease to feel 
any adequate motive for. retaining a military 
foree, and would of himself gradually disband 
his armed retainers and allow his fort to go to 
decay. Similar considerations induced go 
vernment to sanction an adjustment of the 
revenue of Dyaram’s estate on the most liberal 
and favourable terms, and to postpone the in- 
troduction into his estate of the system of pre- 
ventive police which was adopted generally ia 
other parts of the country, It was hoped that 
these acts of special indulgence, combined 
with the forbearance and consideration uni- 
formly manifested to him by the public offi- 
cers, would by degrees couciliate his attach- 
ment to government, and secure his prompt 
obedience to the local authorites. The just 
and reasouable expectations which govern- 
ment had entertained on this subject, have 
been entirely disappointed 

Dyaram has pursued a course of proceeding 
systematically directed to the aggrandizement 
of his person! power and influence, by evad- 
ing and contumaciously resisting the orders of 
the constituted authorities, as well as by as- 
suming and exercising powers eutirely incon- 
sistent with his relative situation as a subject 
of the British government. The commission 
of heinous crimes perpetrated by the servants 
of Dyaram, or by persons residing on his es- 
tate, has been purposely withheld from the 
knowledge of the magistrate ; robbers, mur- 
derers, and other notorious criminals have 
been skreened and protected by him from the 
pursuit of justice ; he has exercised an illegal 
authority in confining in the fort of Hatrass, 
and in arbitrarily punishing individuals at his 
own diseretion : he has contemptuously resist: 
ed and rendered nugatory the orders and pro- 
cesses of the courts of justice. The officers 


of government have been denied access tu the | 


fort and gunge of Hattrass, and many subjects 
of the British government have been thus de- 
prived of the protection to which they were 
entitled ; crimes have been unpunished, and 
civil injuries unredressed. The repeated warn- 
ings and admonitions addressed to Dyaram by 
the local officers and by government itself, 
have failed to produce any permanent effect ; 
and some receut iustances of gross misconduct 
and insolent contumacy on the part of Dya- 
ram, compelled the government to adopt the 
resolution of introducing regular police esta- 
blishments within his estate—of insisting on 
the disbandment of the large military force 
entertained by him, and on the demolition of 
the fortifications of Hattrass. 

On the 27th of December last, instructions 
were accordingly issued to Mr Shakspear, the 
superintendent of police in the western pro- 
vinces, to carry the resolutions above alluded 
to into effect ; and with a view of discourag- 
ing and of eventually overcoming any resist- 
ance to the measures in question, arrange- 
metits were at the same time adopted for as- 
sembling an adequate military force in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Hattrass. 

T’hakoor Dyaram does not appear to have 
beey apprized of the destination of the troops, 
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until the evening of the 10th of February, 

when he immediately commenced preparations 

for the defence of the forte and gunge of Hat- 
| rass. On the 11th of February Mr. Shak- 
spear, under the instructions which he had 
received from government, directed Dyaram 
| tosend an authorizcd agent for the purpose of 
| learning the intentions of government. The 
fort of Hatrass was invested by the troops of 
government on the morning of the 12th, at 
which time two agents on the part of Dyaram 
attended Mr. Shakspear To those persons 
Mr. Shakspear fully explained the causes 
which had led to the assembl. ge of the troops, 
and delivered to them a written memorandum 
to the same effect as the verbal communica- 
tion. In this communication Dyaram was in- 
formed, that government had deemed it indis- 
pensably necessary to introduce regular police 
establishments throughout his estate. ‘To in- 
sist on the effectual demolition of the defences 
of the fort and gunge of Hattrass, and on the 
di-baudment of the large military force enter- 
tained by him. The hopelessness of any at- 
tempt on his part to resist the execution of 
those measures was also pointed out to him, 
and he was informed that by such resistance 
he would place himself in the situation of a 
rebel to government, and would expose him- 
self and his adherents to the penalties of the 
Jaw, including the loss of his estate, and the 
forfeiture of ali claim to pardon, Dyaram 
was at the same time informed that if he im- 


| nediately submitted to the measures pre- 


scribed by goverument, it was not intended te 
make any alteration in the liberal terms on 
which he then held his Zemindaree,* nor to 
resume his Jageer,+ nor to inquire into his 
past misconduct ; that he would be permitted 
to retain possession of his private property, 
and to occupy the houses and buildings th 
the interior of the fort; that he would re- 
ceive from government a reasonable compen- 
sation for the military stores, cannon, and 
other arms in his possession, and that govern- 
ment would be disposed to permit him to re- 
tain such a number of armed men, as might 
on consideration be deemed sofficient for his 
personal convenience, and for other legitimate 
purposes; and finally, that if his future con- 
duct should be consistent with the established 
laws, and if he should manifest due obedience 
to the local officers, he would be treated with 
that courtesy and consideration which govern- 
ment is always disposed to shew to persons in 
his situation. 

The replies to this and subsequent commu- 
nications contained general assurances, that 
Dyaram would not resist the authority of go- 
vernment; and on the 13th, Dyaram sent by 


¢ Zemindaree, the country farmed by a Ze- 
mindar, which, under the Moguls, was some- 
times of a great extent, and formed into a 
kind of county, having its own courts and 
particular jurisdictions, 


Jageer, an estate granted during pleasure 
by the Mogul! Emperors. 
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the hands of his Vakeels,* the keys of the 
fort; with an intimation that he was prepared 
to surrender it. In compliance with his own 
request, and at the suggestion of his Vakeels, 
asmal!l party of Sepoys was at ten o’clock at 
night seut to take possession of the gate of the 
fort, and the Vakeels envaged that the British 
troops should be put in possession of the whole 
of the works on the ensuing morning. In- 
stead, however, of fulfilling this engagement, 
the party of Sepoys which had been sent to 
take possession of the gate, was detained on 
the outside of the fort the whole night, a bat- 
talion of Dyaram’s troops with guns, was 
drawn up on each side of the way to the gate, 
and hostile preparations were in the mean 
time actively curried on in the foit. The party 
of ‘Sepoys was in consequence recalled on the 
morning of the 14th, and Dyaram was inform- 
ed, that if he did not surrender the fort within 
48 hours, or by 12 0’clock ou the 16th, no fur- 
ther communication would be received from 
him, and that he would be responsible for the 
consequences of his rebellion. During this 
interval, every practicable attempt was made 
to induce Dyaram to comply with the orders 
of gove nmcnt, but without succe-s ; and the 
whole tenor of the communications from Dya 
ram clearly shewed, that he was merely en- 
deavouring tu gain time for a more effectual 
defence. Under these circumstances a shot 
was fired at the fort about ten o’clock on the 
1Gth, in order to mark the expiration of the 
period above specified. The estate of Dyaram 
was placed under attachment, and martial 
law was proclaimed.” 


Loss of the Union—Engano. 

The shipwreck of the Union was noticed 
in No. XX NIX. (p. 481); we now give some 
account of the means adopted to rescue the 
remainder of the crew from that desclate si- 
tuation at Engano. The ship Good Hope 
being dispatched from Sumatra to Engano, 
arrived there iu safety after a tedious voyage, 
and by making presents to the natives, suc 
ceeded in bringing off thirty of the crew who 
were saved from the wreck by the natives, 

By dint ef repeated inquiry for Captain 
Barker, it was at last reported that he had 
been ordered by bis master to ascend a lofty 
cocoa nut tree to bring dowa toddy, and that 
when he had got to the top of the tree he fill 
down, and was so seriously injured as to be 
quite incapable of further work ; upon find- 
ing this to be the case, the brutal savage 
sewed him up in a mat, and threw him into 
the woods, there to perish ; this was declared 
to have happened enly eight or ten days be- 
fore the arrival of the Good Hope. One day 
the native who was known to have been the 
master of Captaiy Barker came on board, 
and desired to be shewn what would be given 
to him if he delivered up his captive; of 
course arich present was exhibited to him, 
although it was scareely believed by any of 


* Agents employed to negociate they are 
generally versed in the law, 


the party that poor Capt. B. was really still 
in existence ; and this doubt was further in- 
creased, when several persons observed a 
marked expression of deep regret upon the 
countenance of the savage, when he saw what 
he might have procured for his prisoner if it 
had been in his power now to deliver bim up, 

The mangled remains of a body supposed 
to be Capt. Barker's was afterwards found in 
the woods, and committed to the deep, with 
the usual ceremonies. 

The natives of Engano are but little, if at 
all, removed from astate of savage nature. 
They are covetous of all kinds of old clothes, 
though neither males nor females wear any 
covering whatever. Their houses are raised 
from the ground, circular, and resemble bee- 
hives. They have no rice, and did not like 
what Was given them. They have no fire- 
arms, but each man is armed with a dreadful 
spear and a knife; and it is said they procure 
these knives from Javanese boats. It is re- 
ported, by some of those saved, that Captain 
Barker promised the Noquedah of one of these 
boats a thousand dollars to receive him on 
board, aud land him any where he (the No- 
quedah) pleased, which was not complied 
with. When one part of the island is at war 
with another, the women are still allowed to 
pass and repass without molestation, They 
are very fond of red cloth, of blue, white, 
aud green beads, and of white cloth, but 
they do not seem much to care for coloured 
chintz, small sized axes, or for kuives that do 
not clasp; they do not appear much to value 
bar iron, brass wire, or looking glasses. They 
eat fish as they catch it, without cleaning or 
dressing. They are treacherous, for they 
made an attempt to cut off one of the ship’s 
boats, which was going ashore injudiciously 
without an armed guard, to carry breakfast 
to some gentlemen who were on the island; 
on this occasion one or two lives were lost, 
and one man severely wounded, a'l from the 
ship, and it was much feared that this would 
have put an eud to the negociations ; not a 
native, however, was injured, and as they 
saw retaliation was not intended, they re- 
opened the intercourse. 


The Storm and the Monkey. 


On the night of the 3d of April, about 11 
o’clock, after a mest violent storm of thunder 
and lightning, a very severe shock was felt on 
board His Majesty’s sloop Lyra, lying at the 
New Anchorage, also a tremulous motion 
never before experienced.—This was repeated 
a second and third time with increasing force ; 
and so great was the alarm occasioned, that 
the officers who were in bed, assembled on 
deck; and together with the men unani- 
mously attributed it to the effect of an earth- 
quake. ‘Terror was now visible on every 
countenance. The time was accurately noted 
on the log board, and expectation sat anxious- 
ly waiting the result. When lo! the awakened 
optics of the sentinel on the forecastle disco- 
vered the foremast rigging in a state of vio- 
lent agitation, and while thunderbolts, earth- 
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quakes, &cstill ran in his disordered fancy, 
at length traced the source of the universal 
consternation, to be the motion produced on 
the shrouds by the capering exertions of a 
monkey ! 

Tempestuous Weather. 


On the 2ist March, one of the most violent 
thunder and hail storms experienced for seve- 
ral years occurred. It was followed by tor- 
rents of rain, which have done great injury 
to the spring grain crop, and the new sown 
indigo lands, We are sorry to learn, that 
in almost every district between Ludhiana and 
the Presidency, the prospects of what is 
termed the Rubee harvest have been ruined 
by heavy falls of rain. By the same cause, 
the Mango blossom has been almost entirely 
destroyed ; and every native, rich and poor, 
looks blank at the apprehended want of a 
fruit, which is one of the few real delicacies 
supplied by bountiful nature in this paradise 
of the world. 


Calcutta School Book Society: 


A few individuals engaged in the Establish- 
ing and supporting Schools, for the instruction 
of Native Children, having found a great 
obstacle to their exertions, in the want of 
lessons and books in the Native Languages, 
suited to the capacities of the young, or at al] 
adapted to the purposes of enlightening their 
minds, or improving their morals, proposals 
have been circulated for a subscription, for 
the publication of elementary books in the 
Bengalee aud Hindostanee Languages. The 
favourable reception which the plan has met 
with, has encouraged its friends to propose au 
immediate extension of it, so as to include 
the several Languages, English, as well as 
Asiatic, which are, or may be taught in the 
provinces subject to the Presidency of Fort 
William. 


Preliminary Rules of the Calcutta School- 
Book Society. 


1. That an association be formed, to be de- 
nominated The Calcutta School- Book Society. 

2. That the objects of this Society be the 
preparation, publication, and cheap or gratui- 
tous supply of works, useful in schools and 
seminaries of learning. 

3. That it form no part of the design of this 
Institution, to furnish religious books,—a re- 
Strictiou, however, very far from being meant 
to preclude the supply of moral tracts, or works 
of a moral tendency, which, without interfering 
with the religious seutiments of any person, 
may be calculated to enlarge the understanding 
and improve the character. 

4. That the attention of the Society be di- 
rected, in the first instance, to the providing 
of suitable books of instruction, for the use of 
Native Schools, in the several languages, (Eng- 
lish, as well as Asiatic,) which are or may be 
taught in the provinces subject to the Presi- 
dency of Fort William. 

6. That the business of the institution be 
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conducted by a Committee of Managers, to be 
elected aunually at a meeting, to be held in the 
first week of May. 

6, That all persons of whatever nation, sub- 
scribing any sum annually to the Funds of the 
Lnstitation, shall be considered Members of the 
Society, be entitled to vote at the annual elec- 
tion of Managers, and be themselves eligible 
to the Committee. 

11. That the Provisional Committee forth- 
with take measures to make the Institution 
more generaily known, in order to procure it 
the pecuniary support of all classes of the com- 
munity, and the aid of the labours and advice 
of learned men, both at the Presidency and in 
the Provinces. 

12, That the Provisional Committee add to 
their own body, such a number of respectable 
Natives of India, as they may judge convenient, 


Resolved, that the foregoing rules be trans- 
lated into the Native Lauguages, under the 
superintendence of the Provisional Committee, 
and published for general information, 

In pursuance of the 12th Rule, the following 
Native Gentlemen took their seats, ou the 13th 
of May, as Members of the Provisional Com- 
mittee ; viz. 

Muoluvee Umeenoollah, 
Mirtoonjuyu Bidyalunkaru, 
Muoluvee Kurum Hoosuen, 
Baboo Tarinee Churun Mitr, 
Muoluvee Ubdoolwabid, 
Baboo Radhakant Deb. 

We understand that the British Government 
in India, with its usual liberality, and a due 
consideration of existing circumstances, has 
been pleased to distvibute between the distress- 
ed inhabitants of Chandernagore all the funds 
proceeding from French estates during the 
war, to which there were no heirs apparent. 


MADRAS. 
Surrender of Durwan. 


From a Madras paper, dated the 23d of Au- 
gust last, we learn, that the important fortress 
of Durwan surrendered, without firing a shot, 
to the advance of Colonel Pritzier’s force, un« 
der the command of Major Newall. Kishoul 
has also been given up. The inhabitants of 
the surrounding country expressed great satis- 
faction at the prospect of being taken under 
the protection of the British Government, 
The troops, in camp, are represented to have 
experienced much inconvenience from the rains 
that had fallen. 


Natural History of the Lizard. 


A correspondent in the Madras Courier, 
communic.tes the following circumstance, 
which he hopes, may protect this harmless, 
nay useful insect, in future, from being either 
wantonly injured or destroyed, 

«© My tent having remained pitched on the 
same spot for a length of time, a small lizard, 
of the species known amongst Europeans at 
the presidency by the name of the Brahminy 
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lizard, became in a great degree domesticated, 
and without any alarm frequently made its ap- 
pearance, One day while reading, my atten- 
tion was suddenly diverted from my book by 
hearing a noise resembling that of scratching 
on the carpet just behind the chair. On look- 
ing round, L perceived the lizard had caught a 
ceutipede (about an inch and a half in length) 
and held it fast by the middle, The centipede 
struggling violently to get free, and the lizard 
at fiist with some difficulty preserving its bold 
In about three minutes, however, the lizard had 
contrived to master aud in part to swallow the 
centipede, the extremity of which, as long as 
it remained in sight, continuing to be much 
agitated—after it had entirely disappeared, the 
lizard crawled away, apparently well satis- 


fied with its prey.” 
Death of Sabat. 


The following brief narrative of the cireum- 
stances attending the latter days of the cele- 
brated SABAT, whose conversion to Christi- 
anity, and subsequent apostacy, have been so 
much the theme of conversation in the East, 
cannot fail of interesting our readers. 

On renouncing the religion which he had 
embraced with all the zeal and fervor of a man 
sincerely persuaded of its truth, ke was so 
shameless as to write and print a book, declar- 
ing that he only became a convert, to compre- 
hend aud expose the doctrines of Christiamty, 
interspersing through the pages of his work in- 
temperate abuse of many respectable gentle- 
men who had been his benefactors. He imme- 
diately left Calcutta, visited Ava, and Pegu, 
and a short time afterwards was found to have 
taken up his residence in an obscure quarter 
of Penang. There, if we can believe his own 
declarations, he began to feel the compunetion 
and remorse of conscience, which he attempted 
to describe in his communications with several 
persous on that island. He stated that he 
never could be happy till he had made atone- 
ment for his offences, and had been received 
back into the church he had so shamefully 
abandoned. Ina letter which he published in 
the Penang Gazette of the 9th of March, 1816, 
he had the effrontery to avow himself a true 
believer in Christianity! notwithstauding the 
book he published contained—a_ refutation of 
Christianity—a refutation of the Divinity of 
Christ—a refutation of the objections of both 
Jews and Christians to the divine mission of 
Mahommed—proofs of bis mission—and—his 
own profession of faith! From other sources 
of information, however, we understand that 
he testified extraordinary devotion as a Soonee, 
the sect of Mahommuecéans, of which he was an 
original member. But in all his receat wan- 
derings in different parts of Ava, Pegu, and 
Sumatra, it seems that the renown of his apos- 
tacy soou destroyed the friendly coanections he 


had formed on its first appearance, and in every | 


place of sujourn he became finally despised 
and neglected. The following particulars, 
which describe the latest circumstances of his 
life, are derived from a native merchant of re- 
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spectahility. A short time ago, the son of Synd 
Hossyn, a merchant, proceeded from Penang 
to Acheen, and succeeded in wresting from a 
Rajah the possession of his provinces ; and the 
dethroned Rajah was obliged to seek refuge at 
Penang ;—but no person feeling interested in 
his fate, or making any enquiry respecting his 
condition, be coultinued on board the vessel 
which had conveyed him from bis native coun- 
try. Sabat and Haman-ibni-Salim, another 
Arab, having opened a communication with 
the exiled Rajah, engaged to return with him 
to Achcen, but the followers or attendants of 
the rajah, for some unspecified reason, turned 
the two Arabs on shore on a neighbouring 
island. When the son of Syud Hossyn heard 
that the Rajah was returning, and had landed 
two Arabs, he dispatched his people to appre- 
hend them, and, probably conceiving them to 
be associated with his enemy to expel him from 
the throne, placed them in close confinement. 
This is the substance of the news that had 
reached Penang when the merchant who com- 
municates these particulars was there. But 
on his voyage back to this port, he was informed 
that the usurper above noticcd, after having 
kept the wretched sufferers in prisou six months, 
had ordered them to he ticd up in a sack filled 
with heavy stones and thrown into the sea! 
Other accounts, which coneur geuerally with 
the foregoing, state that Sabat joined the usur- 
per, and having been discovered in carrying on 
ascheme to overthrow the new authority iu 
favour of himself, he was punished with the 
horrible death already described. The story 
of the revolution in Acheen, my be errone- 
ously stated, but all the rc ports agree respect- 
ing the fate of the unhappy apostate.”—Ma- 
dras Courier, July 29, 1817. 


The Alchymist. 


The following singular fraud was sometime 
since committed on a credulous, but wealthy 
native of Madras, by a man pretending to be 
an Alchymist; a profession, we had thought, 
long since exploded. He was prosecuied at 
the late Sessions at Madras, but vo evidence 
was gone into; a correct siatencut of the case, 
however, bas appeared in the 5 ad:as Courier, 
of August 5, 1817, which, for its singularity, 
aud the art and cunning displayed by the of- 
fender, deserves to be recorded. 

This man was a native, thought to possess, 
as is generally the case vith characters of this 
stamp, more wit and cunning than pagodas, 
He was a Byragec, professing also to be an Al- 
chymist, and to understand the valuable and 
generally supposed impenetiable secret of the 
transmutation of the inferior metals into gold 
aid silver—having discovered a person suited 
to his purpose, one whom he seems to have 
considered the reverse of bimself—as having 
more pagodas than cunning; he, (according 
to the prosecutor’s statement), asks alms at 
the door of his house, and obtained what he 
asked; he visits the house again, and being 
treated kindly, he tells the owner, if he will 
furnish a small piece of silver, he will put it 
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through a process by which it shall be doubled ; 
the silver is furnished, put into a crucible with 
some lead or copper, and covered with leaves 
and a powder . it is then placed over a fire ina 
room and locked up during the night. !n the 
morning the door is opened, and behold a 
piece of silver, double the weight of that fur- 
nishea, is found in the bo' tom of the crucible : 
the Alchymist asks something as a reward for 
his trouble, and receives the value of the metal 
he had produced ; his employer, however, na- 
turally asking him how it happened, as he 
could wake silver, that he should contimue a 
Byragee asking alms; to this he readily re 
plied, he could perform the operation for other 
people, but was not p rmitte: to do so for him- 
self. He then went aWay, and ai the end of 
about three weeks returned, asking alms as 
usual, aud saying :f he were furnished with a 
larger piece of silver than before, he would 
make it more productive. ‘The experiment 
was repeated and with the success predicted ; 
he did not make his appearance again till 
about three weeks afterwards, when he said 
he could perform the same operat.ons with 
gold as he had done with the silver: he was 
furnished with a small piece of gold, which in 
the morning was found doubled quantity, as 
the silver had been; he repeated the opera 
tion more than once at differeut intervals, and 
with the like success. Having by these means 
got complete possession of the mind of his 
employer, he brought with him at his last 
visit, a greater quantity of the powder and 
leaves used iv the process, which he produced, 
desiring a jarge sum might be furnished for 
him to operate with. ‘The master, and all in 
the house, according to their account, were 
spell bouud by the Alehymist, and they could 
deny him notviug ; about $00 pagodas were 
furnished him, the melting pot was placed on 
the fire, and the usual preparatory steps taken; 
the door was locked and the key given to the 
servant. In the middle of the night, however, 
the operator wished to see how the process 
was going ou, and desired the servant to give 
him the key ; the latter, like his master, felt 
himself, as he said, obliged to comply with 
every demand of this transmuter of metals, he 
therefore gave the key ‘The operator enter- 
ed the room, and being satisfied that matters 
were going On exactly as he wished, he locked 
the door, gave the key to the servant, and 
again retired to bis usual resting place, under 
the verandah of the house He rose very early 
in the moruing, it appears, and walked quietly 
away. Selore the usual hour, his employer, 
whose slumbers bad doubtless been disturbed 
by dreanis of coming riches, rose also, and re- 
paired with his servant to the room ; the eru- 
cible was uncovered, when, lo ! instead of the 
expected golden harvest, a hole was discovered 
in the bottom of the pot, the gold conveyed 
away, and a quantity of copper left. Aftera 
search of two years, his ciedulous employer 
discovered the Alehymist at some distance from 
Madras, and brought bim down to answer at 
the sessions, for baving thus reversed the pro- 
cess of transmutation, Such was the state- 
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ment of the prosecutor and his servant. The 
Alchymist was, however, acquitted, in conse- 
quence of the prosecutor having communi- 
cated with the prisoner through the medium 
of an interpreter, who was not to be found, 


CEYLON. 


Present State af Kandy. 

The following letter, giving a very interest- 
ing description of the beautiful province of 
Kandy, and a flattering picture of the new 
government, is written by a Gentleman in the 
Governor’s suite, and appeared in the Madras 
Gazette of August 30, 1817. 

I had scarce entered the Kandyan country 
when my attention and admiration were excited 
in viewing the boid and picturesque scenery 
successively presenting itself to notice; as we 
proceeded in the road of Ruanwe!la, convenience 
for travelling was marked by the recent con- 
struction of flat bridges, formed apparently on 
an economical plan, to enable the Palankeen 
bearers with facility to traverse a low tract of 
country intersected by numerous water courses 
from the hills on each side. Agreeable was my 
surprise, on arriving at Ruanwella, to see favour- 
able proofs of the new Government. Instead of 
an ineffective Kandyan for’, sawa newone ina 
state of forwardness, having within it comforta- 
ble habirationsand convenient st ore-houses, and 
the jungle cleared away within @ certain diss 
tance on all sides ; and below the fort, near the 
river, a new strect, well inhabited and supplied 
with articles of provision and merchandize, had 
succeeded the former waste. On my journey 
from Ruanweila, Isoon began to see marks of 
ingenious cultivation, and ease and cheerfulness 
in the countenances 0, the natives, who in ad- 
dition testified by every mode in their power, 
from the chief to the labourer, their respect to- 
wards the Governor, which conduct on the part 
of the natives, continued in full force during 
our journey to the capital. The stege from 
Ruanwella to Idalmalpane, presented many 
beauties; and the repaired and widened road, 
and bridges newly conStructed, gave agreeable 
facility to our travelling—while at breakfast at 
the latter place, the natives descend-d from 
among the hills in numbers, bringing with 
them fruits and sweetmeatsin testimony of their 
homage 

The striking variety of foliage, and different 
shapes and heights of hills covered with trees, 
together with water falls, and grotesque rocks, 
constantly struck our eyes on the road to the 
next stage Hittymoelle; and no pains or inge- 
Tuity seem to have been lost in cultivating on 
each side of the road the smallest and most dif- 
ficult spots of ground, On our arrival at the 
post of Atapitea, fresh wonders presented them- 
selves,—a new fort and town suddenly appearing 
amongst mountains, which till lately contained 
nothing but wild animals, and some scattered 
villages almost inaccessible. Here, on the top 
of a hill of considerable height, but small in 
circumference, though sufficiently large for the 
purpose, have the excellent professional judg- 
ment and taste of Captain King been put most 
successfully to the test, by the erection of a 
fortified post, the whole having been conceived 
by him, and assented to by the Governor. No 
loftier hill, within distance of danger, commands 
this envied spot; the necessary buildings are in 
a state of considerable forwardness, and much 
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has been done with small means and expense. 

The timber trees which were too near, have 

been cut down, to the amount, I believe, of 

3,000 ; and this fort which commands the river 

Maha Oya, and all the paths Jeading toit, will 

bea lasting memorial of Captain King’s ability 

and perseverance ; and some pillars of earth are 
reserved to indicate the varieties and inequality 
of ground which he cut away on the top of the 
hill. Below this fort, a considerable village 
seems to have arisen, as if in compliment tothe 
founder of the fort. Here also 1 had the satis- 
faction to see some Kandyan head-men assisting 
in the work with indications of cheerful zeal, 
and apparently looking with anxious expecta- 
tion of the Governor's thanks and approbation; 
in this they were not disappointed. Tt is not in 
my power to give an adequate description of the 
beauties of the scenery at this spot, ~ hills, 
wood, and water, give arich grand around ; 
and the range cf the Balaney hills bound the 
prospect in one direction. Leaving this place, 
we pursued our journey towards the Balaney 
Pass, gratified as we went by magnificent views, 
and satisfaction evidenced in the countenances 
of the natives, who sallied from the villages to 
see the travellers. ‘Through the perseverance 
and activity of Major Bayley, who commands 
at Amnapoora, on the top of, or rather beyond, 
the Balaney Pass, the worst parts of the old 
road up the muuntains have been avoided, by 
turning the course in easier directions, so that 
this famous and once difficult pass, is no longer 
formidable to a burihened passenger. 

Qn reaching Amnapora, I was again struck 
with admiration at beholding a new fort, and 
below it a capacious spot for officers and soldiers, 
with comfortable accommodations, and also a 
new street, witha good bazar. The thermome- 
ter in the morning was so low as 64, and we 
were under the necessity Over night to shut 
doors and windows while sitting at table The 
scenery at this place also is beautiful and grand, 
the troops in good health, and the garden of the 
commandant supplied with European vegeta- 
bles in high perfection. Some of the chieftains 
visited the Governor at this place, and the other 
natives crowded with their humble but hearty 
presents. 

On our road from Amnapoora to Kandy, we 
had fresh proofs of our welcome to the inhabi- 
tants ; cultivation increased to the eye, and po- 
pulation was evidently more numerous. My 
wonder was greatly excited on entering Kandy, 
where, instead of adepopulated town J had the 
pleasure of witnessing numerous long streets 
fully inhabi ed, and well supplied with provi- 
sions and merchandize. The industrious Moor- 
men of Colombe have contributed essentially to 
the trading part ; and I understand that there are 
now in this town at least 200 Colombo Moor 
people. There is a regular police here, with 
patroles and constables. 

The beef and veal at these places are remark- 
ably fine and easily procured, The natives 
biing all their productions willingly for sale, 
and they now readily take our paper money, 
preferring our small notes to copper. A general 
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conciliation, honour, and justice, be continued 
towards the natives, we shall bind them in cluse 
attachment to the English character; and in 
time our example must have its due effect upon 
their own conduct. 


BOMBAY. 


Melancholy Circumstance. 

We have already recorded (No. xxxix. p. 490) 
an instance of dreadful death by a shark at Cu- 
lumbo; it is now our painful task to relate 
an accident of a similar nature which took 
place in the hirbour of Bombay. On the even- 
ing of the 15th June, Mr. Anderson, the fourth 
officer of the H.C. ship Charles Grant, was 
swimming a short distance from the ship, ac- 
companied by a quarter-master and forecastle- 
man, Mr. Anderson struck out and swam to- 
wards a Portuguese frigate thea lying at about 
half a cable’s length from him, and he was 
followed by the two men. As they approached 
the frigate, Mr. Anderson was heard to say, 
* don’t drown me.” On this exclamation, the 
quarter-master tnrned round, and to his un- 
speakable horrer and alarm, saw an immense 
shark darting at Mr. Anderson. He immedi- 
ately exerted his whole strength for his own 
safety, and fortunately succeeded in getting on 
board the Portuguese frigate. The alarm was 
given, aud the boats of the frigate and Charles 
Grant were instantly lowered into the water, 
but unfortunately without preventing the fatal 
catastrophe. The shark passed Mr. Anderson, 
then turned round and took him under the 
water, which was immediately discoloured with 
his blood. He rose again, but was then at- 
tacked by five or six more of these voracious 
animals, and he was gone in an instant. One 
shark was observed to be making after the fore- 
castle man, on which a sentry on board the 
frigate, with great presence of mind and cool- 
ness, levelled his musket and shot the fish, 
thereby preserving the life of the sailor. The 
next day a large shark was caught by the peo- 
ple on board the H.C, ship Vansittart, mea- 
suring upwards of 12 feet. 


Population. 

By a late Census of the Island of Bom- 
bay, it appears there are 403,786 Hindoos, 
27,811 Mahometans, 15,155 Parsees, 11,454 
native Christiaus, 731 Jews. The houses 
are 20,786. ‘This estimate is exclusive of 
temporary sojourners, European and native 
troops, or British subjects. From sixty 
to seventy thousand persons visit this island 
periodically. 


Dreadful Storm in the Dekan. 


A tremendous storm took place at Ahmed- 
nagger in the Dekan on the evening of the 9th 


confidence seems to prevail here, the chiefs and | o¢ May, and continued until near 10 o'clock, 


the priests seem most harmoniously inclined, 
and every thing appears as regular and quiet as 
if it had been au English settlement for acen- 
tury ; the polite conrtesy to Lady Brownrigg, 


accompanied with most violent thunder and 
lightning, rain and hail, such asin the opinion 


of many of the oldest inhabitants of the city, 


exemplified by the chiefs, prove them polished had never been witnessed by them before. The 


and considerate. 


whole of the country for twenty miles around 


1 am convinced, that if the same mode of | wasinundated, and a quantity of cattle belong- 
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ing to Brinjaris swept away, the people being 
obliged to ascend the hills for safety. In Col. 
Milnes’s Camp, the wind made dreadful havoc 
among the tents, many being torn to rags, and 
but few left standing; the officers and men 
were obliged to leave them for their own safety, 
as an accident was very near occurring; ove 
gentleman, who was in his tent at the time of 
its falling, was so entangled in it on the ground, 
that it was with considerable difficulty be was 
extricated from bis dangerous Situation. 

The storm appears to have been general 
throughout the Dekan, At Poona, the same 
night, though vot so violent, yet it was very 
severe, and a melancholy accident occurred in 
the eamp : a servaat and an orderly boy, slecp- 
ing in the rootee of a cavalry officer, were 
struck by lightning, and together with a pointer 
dog killed on the spot. The cause of this was 
attributed to a hog spear foand in the tent, 
which attracted the lightning. 
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Arrica: West. 
Scientific Expedition. 


A letter from Sierra Leone mentions the 
return to that place of the British scientific 
expedition for exploring the interior of 
Africa, ‘They were completely unsuccess- 
ful, having advanced only about 150 miles 
into the interior, from Rio Nuaez. Their 
progress was there stopped by a chief of 
the country, and after unavailing endea- 
vours, for the space of four months, to 
obtain liberty to proceed, they abandoned 
the enterprise, and returned. Nearly all 
the animals died. Several officers died, 
but, what is remarkable, only one private, 
besides one drowned, of about 200. Cap- 
tain Campbell died two days after their 
return to Rio Nunez, and was buried, with 
another officer, in the same spot where 
Major Peddie, aud one of his officers, were 
buried on their advance. 

America: Brorisu. 
Conflagration at Newfoundland. 

Letters from Saint Johu’s of the Lith 
November last, contain some interesting 
particulars. Numbers of the lower classes 
who had suffered losses by the conflag- 
ration had quitted the island and gone io 
Canada, to Nova Scotia, to New Bruns- 
wick, or tothe territories of the United 
States, to procure employment. ‘The Go- 
vernor had wisely provided occupation for 
the able-bodied men who remained on the 
island, by employing them in felling tim- 
ber, at the rate of Is. 6d. per day, for the 
reconstruction of the buildings, which, it is 
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highly probable, will be speedily restored. 
By the liberal contributions of the more 
wealthy, the necessities of the destitute, 
aged, aud the infirm remaining inhabitants, 
have been generously relieved. Flopes 
were entertained that the poor and labour- 
ing classes will be enabled to support the 
inclemency of a Newfoundland winter, 
without being exposed to those severe 
privations and distresses which were ex- 
pected, as the sad consequences of the late 
awful calamity. 


America: Untrep Srares. 


Commercial Companies. 

A Company has been formed in Balti- 
more, which jaclades amoung its mem- 
bers many men of wealth aod respecta- 
bility, for the purpose of a general impor- 
tation of foreign goods. It boasts of a 
capital of three millions of dollars, aud its 
professed object is to draw an increased 
trade to Baltimore, by the inducements of 
abundant supplies, extensive assortments, 
reduced prices, aud long credits. Auother 
Company has also been formed at Rich- 
mond, in Virginia, under the title of the 
“ Richmond East India Company,” for the 
purpose of trading to ports and places 
eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
elsewhere. It disclaims any wish for ex- 
clusive rights and privileges, and professes, 
on the contrary, that its only object is to 
surmount the obstacles which arise from 
ignorance of the field of Indian adventure ; 
and by a practical exemplification of the 
profits and advantages that accrue from the 
trade, to give to private enterprise and 
capital that stimulus and direction which 
may, ina few years, supersede the necessity 
of continuing to trade in a corporate capa- 
city. A petition for a charter on these 
terms has been presented to the General 
Assembly of the State. 

American Navy. 

3y the last accounts from New York 
it appears, that two-thirds of the Ame- 
rican navy were in commission and afloat, 
aud that every exertion was making 
in all the naval yards within the Union to 
complete the ships now building there ; 
that for some time past a rendezvous for 
seamen has been opened in New York, and 
that placards were posted ap in different 
parts of the city, olicring three months pay 
down to sailors, on their entering into the 
service of the United States. 

Trish Emigrants. 

At a meeting held at New York on the 
25th of November, it was resolved, that a 
Society should be formed of Iristmen, for 
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the purpose of endeavouring to procure 
from Congress a tract of land in the Hlinois 
territory, to be settled by emigrants from 
Ireland; and that a subscription should 
be entered into for carrying the purpose 
of the Society into effect. The principal 
mover in the business was Mr. Emmet, 
formerly Dr. 'T. Emmet, of Dublin, exiled 
under an act of the Trish Parliament, 
for the share he took in the conspiracy of 
1798. 
Reading and Writing, criminal. 

An ordinance has been passed in the 
city of Savanna’, by which any one who 
teaches a person of colour, cither slave or 
free, to rea. or write, or causes such person 
to be so taught, is subject toa fine of 30 
dollars for cach offence ; and every person 
of colour who shall keep a school to teach 
reading or writing, is subject to a fine of 
30 dollars, to be imprisoned ten days, and 
whipped 39 lashes, Although itemay be 
for the interest of slave-hoicers to keep 
the unfortunate wretches in as much ig- 
norance as possible generally, vet we con- 
sider the adcptien of such a Jaw as the 
above as revolting to the best feelings of 
the heart, and a stigma to the city which 
has enacted it.— Baltimore Paper. 


Cruelty according to Law. 

There are occasionally in the American 
papers advertisemeuts, offering rewards for 
the apprension of ruu-away slaves, marked 
with letters imprinted by a red hot iron on 
the shoulders, breasts, or checks; but of all 
the instances of abominable cruelty and 
injustice, perpetrated “as the law directs,” 
the following is, perhaps, the wost strik- 
ing:—A_ poor feilew who declares that be 
is a free-man, is seized and cast into prison 
by nobody knows who; the owner, “if 
any,” is desired to reiease him; but if he 
has no owner, that is, 7f he be what he 
declares himself, a free man, he will be 
sold to defray the expense of his imprisou- 
ment, 

Austria. 
The celebrated Beethoven. 


This great composer, whose original and 
finished productions are so much admired 
and sought for by musicians, resides at pre- 
sent in Vienna, the city where Haydn pass- 
ed the greater part of his life, and where 
Mozart, under the patronage of the Empe- 
ror Joseph Il, compose: some of his best 
works, Vienna, therefore, has lad the 
honour of receiving within its walls three 
musicians the greatest that ever existed ; 
men who have refined and exalted their 
art in the highest degree, and who will 
mark out to future times a true Augustan 


age of music. Beethoven is about 50 years 
of age, and enjoys excellent health. He is 
unfortunately afflicted with deafness, but 
not to such a degree as former accounts 
had led us to suppose: he is able to con- 
verse readily with the assistance of an ear 
trumpet; and an ingenious artist is con- 
triving an apparatus of the same nature to 
be fixed to his piano forte, whicti will faci- 
litate his musical studies by enabling him 
to hear more distinctly the sound of his 
instrument. He has never been married, 
is of retired habits of life, and is said to 
be somewhat uncouth in his manners; he 
is passionately devoted to his art, and is 
revered by all who know him as a true 
man of genius, His mind bas a strong 
tincture of independence; though far from 
rich, he cannot be induced to compose on 
any other suggestions than those of his own 
mind. Au English gentleman, a great 
amateur, lately at Vieuna, was anxious to 
obtain some compositions from so great a 
master, and offered him, through the me- 
dinm of his physician and most intimate 
friend, a carte-blanche as to price for any 
nuniber of symphonies he chose to write: 
unfortunately, he ventured to prescribe, as 
a mode! for their construction, the first and 
second of the author, which areiua plainer 
style than the rest. Beethoven could with 
difficulty be brought to the proposal; but 
when he found the coudilion that was 
tacked to it, he said very drily to the phy- 
sician, “ When am anwell L take your 
advice; when Lcompose | take my own;’’ 
aud would not bestow any farther notice 
on the proposition. Since the Continent 
has been in a pacific state, he has been 
visited by musicians from this country and 
every part of Europe, led by veneration for 
the man, and a desire to profit by his re- 
marks. ‘The bolduess, the fértility of his 
invention, the splendour of his compositions 
in general, are well kaown; but we be- 
lieve that it has not before been observed 
that his early pieces are scarcely less finish- 
ed than bis later ones: by a happiness 
which is quite uncommon, he seems to have 
appeared at once in full perfection. 


FRANCE, 
Preparatory Military School. 


A school has lately been established, at 
the public expense, for the purpose of in- 
structing the sons of officers without pro- 
perty, who are distinguished for their ser- 
vices; and at the expense of their families, 
such young men as their relations may 
wish to initiate into the studies aud pursuits 
of the said school. The total number of 
pupils will be 500; of whom 300 are to be 
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educated at the public charge. Those who 
are admitted at the expense of their rela- 
tions will pay 1,000 franes per anbum, 
When the pupils have completed their 
edacation at the preparatory school, they 
will be admitted iato the special military 
schoo! The number ia this last school ts 
300. "The pupils who undergo a. satisfac. 
tory examination here will receive a com- 
mission as sub-lieutenant in the army. 


Distilled Sea water. 

Experiments on sea-water have been 
tried at Brest, Toulon, and Rochefort, by 
giving it as drink to the galley-slaves, 
and using it in cooking their victuals, The 
result of these experiments is that distilled 
sea water may be used as a necessary of 
life for a month, and even for a longer 
time; and that it may be of great assist- 
ance in long voyages and journies. 


Meteorology. 

The Parisians are engaged in Ciscussious 
respecting a stone which is said to have 
fallen in that city. This aérolite is describ- 
ed as weighing ten pounds. It fell on the 
3d- January, early in the morning, in the 
Rue de Richelieu, with a force which 
drove some stones it struck several inches 
into the earth, and emitted a strong sul- 
phureous smell, The chemists of the French 
capital are busy in preparing an analysis of 
this phenomenon. 


New Definitions. 

Vrom the Dictionnaire des gens du 
monde (a dictionary for men of the world) 
we extract the following: — 

Great Men.—Men of low stature, who 
raise themselves into favour by the aid of 
shoes with high heels, 

Democratic Government.—A government 
where virtue is the most honoured, and 
best appreciated, 

Republic. — A form of government much 
criticised, because it will not tolerate pre- 
judices, political impostors, privileges, nor 
hereditary functious, 

Fops.— Headstrong young men, whom 
the women willingly pardon. 

Philosopher.—A mau who opposes ua- 
ture to law, reason to custom, couscience 
to opinion, and judgment to error. 

Society— It is composed of two great 
classes. Those who have more dinners 
than appetite, aud those who have more 
appetite than dinners, 


The Philanthropist. 


_ A recent'traveller records the following 
instance of geuuine goodness of heart. “ 1 
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teft Rheims, says he, about noon, direct- 
ing my course towards Chalons-sur Marne. 
On the road I fell in with a person travel- 
ling the same way as myself, It is custo- 
usiry for pedestrians to salute each other, 
and sometimes to enfer into conversation, 
Having overtaken this man, aud asked bim 
whither he was going, he told me to Cha- 
lons. We agreed, therefore to walk toge- 
ther. We had not proceeded far before 
we saw an object of misery coming ‘to- 
wards us, entreating us, in the most hum- 
ble manuer, to take pity on him, ashe had 
not tasted food for 24 liours past. My com- 
panion drew a loaf from his pocket, which 
he presented to the stranger ; then taking 
out his little store of money be counted it 
over with great attention: it amouuted to 
44 sous. He gave exactly the half of his 
wealth to the poor man, with this observa. 
tion, that he himself had somctimes been 
in great distress. ‘The name of this hu- 
mane and honest mau was Fleuret Domi- 
nique, of the Canton of Gondnercourt, in 
the Department of the Meuse a Vouthenhaul, 
He stood about five feet seven inches high, 
had a fine bold front, a clear open coun- 
tenance, and a blue eye, expressive of the 
most sympathising humanity. Fleuret Do- 
minique could neither read uor write; but 
he possessed that which was of more value 
than either—a noble and a feeling heart.” 


W est. 


InptEs. 


Jamaica : registered Slaves. 

In the city and parish of Kingston the 
total amount of slaves is 17,817, making 
an excess over the poll tax roll of 9,660. 
In St. Mary's, the number of returns has 
been 683, giving 13,555 males, and 13,269 
females, and a total of 96,542, making an 


excess over the same ro!! of 1,492. In St. 
Thomas's in the Vale, the numbers are 
6,187 males, and 6,054 females, total 12,241, 
giving an excess of 406, 
Martinique—Hurricane. 

Extract of a letter dated St. Pierre, 
November 10.—On the 21st of October, 
this colony was visited by the most furious 
hurricane ever witnessed here. The de- 
tails of this sad disaster would be equally 
long as painful. The loss of nearly 1,000 
lives, 25,000 hogsheads of sugar of the 
present and next crop, incalculable losses 
in buildings, animals, and the necessaries 
of life, have occasioned a general desola- 
tion, independently of the great anxiety 
caused by 9-10ths of the shipping which 
were inthe different ports of the island, 
being either wrecked, damaged, or mis- 
sing. St. Lucie and Dominica have equally 
suffered; the tempest reached also St. Vin« 
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cent aud Grenada. Its ravages extended 
to Guadaloupe, as well as Porto-Rico and 
its neighbourhood, though in a less degree. 
The loss experieaced by Martinique alone 
may be very moderately calculated at 
25,000,000 of franes, exclusively of the 
shipping: the works and buildings of ev- 
tire parishes were razed to the ground. It 
Jasted 26 hours, 12 of which with such in- 
conceivable fury, as to produce all these 
disasters, and to destroy buildings which 
had withstood all former hurricanes. It 
will require many vears before the colony 
can recover itself from this heavy calamity. 


St. Lucie—Hurricane. 


A recent letter gives the following dis- 
tressing account of this tremendous visitation : 
“ At three in the morning of the 21st Oct. it 
blew very hard at west, with very heavy 
rain; at four still harder; took in our fore 
sail, and brought her to under a try sail 
double-reefed: at sever yet harder, when a sea 
came and washed away one of our boats from 
the stern. When ten o'clock came it blew a 
perfect hurricane beyond what any of us bad 
ever witnessed : however, the ship lay very 
quiet, but from the extreme heaviness and 
excessive quantity of rain, with the immease 
force of wind, all our cabins were full of 
water. At noon the weather abated, and at 
three in the afternoon it became quite mode- 
rate, when we set our sails again. I call the 
escape of the Antelope miraculous, because if 
we had remaiued at St, Lucie one night more, 
not an atom of the ship would ever have been 
seen—nothing could have saved us from 
shipwreck. Every ship we left there was lost 
The town, barracks, and buildings of every 
kind were blown down. At the village of 
Gross-islet only three houses were left stand- 
ing out of about 150: the Governor (Major- 
General Seymour) was killed : also Major Bur- 
dett, his wife and children, were killed, by 

being buried in the ruins of their house blowa 
in upon them. We visited St. Lucie again 
sixteen days afterwards, and the scene was 
such as my pen cannot describe; many of the 
inhabitants lost their clothes, and those who 
are sick are lying on the ground with no other 
covering than the sky, exposed to sun and 
rain, An officer in one of the Regiments, 
seeing the approach of the hurricane, put a 
few clothes into a small trunk, and hid it, as 
he thought, in a place of safety; when the 
weather was over, he found his trunk had 
heen blown away, and the lid of it was found 
more than half a mile off. The soldiers and 
others were obliged to lie down on the ground,’ 
and hold themselves fast by the grass, or any 
thing they could get, te save themselves. 
This may appear strange, but so it was; the 
power of the wind was excessive. The island 
of St. Lucie has suffered the most. The ves- 
sels were driven on shore at Barbadoes and 
Martinique, but no damage of any conse- 
quence to the houses or other buildings, Very 
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fortunately all our little squadron, viz. Sca- 
mander, Brazen, and Childers, ave safe, The 
Brazen lost her boat, but nothing more. In 
short, the fatal 2ist of October will be felt 
and remembered by the St. Lucians as long as 
they live.” 
Lucca— Formalities abolished. 

Lucca, Dee. 25 —A_ passage in the pro- 
clamation of our new Sovereign, Maria 
Louisa of Bourbon, Infanta of Spain, and 
Duchess of Lucca, has singularly touched 
every heart, It is the following, 

“Qur maternal heart eagerly seizes the 
means which may the most quickly enable 
isto extend an helping hand to our well 
beloved subjects and children, without dis- 
tinction of rank or condition, Consequent- 
ly, we make it known to all classes of peo- 
ple, that on the Wednesday in each week, 
we shall hold a public audience, Every 
person who wishes to be admitted to our 
presence, need observe no other formality, 
than to deliver his name the day before to 
our private Secretary.” 

Naples— Antiquities, 
The Naples Journal gives the following 
copy of an inscription, which has been dis- 
covered in the excavations of Pompeii. It 
is of the greatest interest for ancient history. 
The words and letters in italics have been 
supplied by Professor Romanelli :— 
Romvlvs Martis 
Filivs vrbem Romam 
Cendidit et regnavit annos 
Pom. quadraginta isqvs 
Acrone dvce bostivm 
Et Rege Caeninensivm 
Interfecto spolia opima, 
Feretrio couseeravit 
Receptvsque in deorvm 
Nvmervm Qvirin? nomine 
Appellates est a Romants, 
The following is a translation: — 
Romulus, the sou of Mars, built the city 
of Rome, and reigned forty years: having 
killed Acron, the General and King of the 
Cwninenses, he consecrated the spolia opi- 
ma to Jupiter Feretrius, Being received 
among the gods, he was called Quirinus by 
the Romans. 
New Theatre «f San Carlos. 
The following description of this magnifi- 
cent building is from the pen of a recent tra- 
veller: “ The moment] entered, I thought 
myself transported into the palace of some 
eastern emperor. My eves were dazzled, 
aud my soul delighted. Nothing could be 
more brilliant, and yet more imposing; {wo 
qualities which are rarely found united. 
There is nothing in Europe approaching it ; 
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nothing capable of giving the most distant 
idea of it. The theatre, which was rebuilt 
in 300 days, is a stroke of policy; it at- 
taches the people to the King more com- 
pletely than the best laws could do; all 
Naples is intoxicated with patriotism on 
this occasion. The best way in the world 
to give offence would be to discover some 
defect in it. Mention the name of Ferdi- 
nand, anc you are told that he has rebuilt 
San Carlos. ‘The decorations are gold and 
silver, and the boxes a deep sky blue. The 
ornaments in front of the boxes are in re- 
lief; hence their magnificence. They con- 
sist of gilded torches, grouped together, 
and intermixed with Jarge fleur-de-lis. 
Here and there this splendid ornament is 
divided by bas reliefs of silver. I counted, 
1 think, thirty-six ofthem. The boxes are 
very large, and have no curtains. | saw 
every where five or six persons in the front 
of each, A superb chandelier yields a 
brilliant light, and givesto these ornaments 
of gold and silver a splendour which they 
would not possess were they not in relief. 
Nothing could be more imposing and mag- 
nificent than the grand box of the King, 
above the middle door; it is supported by 
two palm trees of gold, of the size of nature. 
The drapery consists of sheets of metal, of 
a pale red. Contrasted with the magnifi- 
cexce of the royal box, nothing can be 
more simple and elegant than the small in- 
cognito boxes, situated on the second row 
opposite the stage. The blue satin, the 
gold ornameuts, and the mirrors, are distri- 
buted with a taste which | have never be- 
fore seen in Italy. The dazzling light of 
the chandelier penetrates into every corner 
of the theatre, and exhibits the most minute 
details. The ceiling, which is painted on 
canvass, completely in thestyle ofthe French 
school, is one of the largest pictures in ex- 
istence.” 
A Picture of Naples. 

To alate visitor to this extraordinary 
city, we are indebted for a sketch of its 
ee state, and of the manners of its in- 
jabitants, as they are. “There are few 
Cities,” he observes, “ that can boast of 
so many open spaces as Naples, and which, 
though irregular in their form, have yet a 
play of picturesque feature about them, to 
my eye infinitely preferable to the formal 
lines of our squares. Of these, the prin- 
cipal, the Largo Reale, del Castello, deile 
Pigne, del Mercato, and the handsome 
streets di Chiaia, St. Lucia, ‘Toledo, Nuovi, 
must immediately force themselves upon 
the recollection of any one who has visited 
it. The lazzaroni, are a remarkably finely 
made, active and intelligent people, whose 
dress, consisting of nothing but a pair of 
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linen-drawers not reaching to the knee, a 
linen shirt, and a woollen cap, is seldom 
ragged or dirty. The beggars are disgust- 
ing and importunate here as elsewhere, 
but F did not see much difference between 
the ‘Poledo and Bond Street in that re- 
spect. Drom the cireumstance of open 
carriages being universally used, even as 
hackney carriages, from the street being 
paved throughout with flag-stones, and 
the shops aud collve-houses being open to 
the street, not by a door only, but by the 
removal of the whole front, the populace 
are more intimately mixed thau with as, 
and there is no possibility of sheltering 
yourself from the intrusion of miserable 
objects in the corner of your carriage, or 
in the recesses of a magasin des modes, 
The cattle, whether harnessed in the car- 
riages of persons of fortune, or standing 
in the street for hire, are proverbially 
handsome, the former generally too fat for 
an English eye, and the latter would cer- 
tainly stand with advantage with ours in 
the same employ.” 


Russra, 
Imperial Uhase. 


This is addressed to the Legislative sy- 
nod at Moscow, by the Emperor of Russia, 
aud is dated from Moscow, Oct. 27, 1817. 

“During my late travels through the 
provinces, | was obliged, to my no small 
regret, to listen to speeches, pronounced by 
some of the Clergy in different parts, which 
contained unbecoming praises of me,— 
praises which can only be ascribed unto 
God. As Lam convinced in the depth of 
my heart of the Christian truth, that every 
blessing floweth unto us through our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ alone, and that 
every man, be he whom he may, without 
Christ, is full only of evil, therefore, to as- 
cribe unto me the glory of deeds, in which 
the hand of God hath been so evidently 
manifested before the whole world, is to 
give unto men that glory which belongeth 
unto Almighty God alone. 

*« [account it my duty, therefore, to for- 
bid ail such unbecoming expressions of 
praise, and recommend to the Holy Synod 
to give instructions to all the Diocesan 
Bishops, that they themselves, and the 
Clergy under them, may, on similar occa- 
sions, in future refrain from all such ex- 
pressions of praise, so disagreeable to my 
ears; and that they may render unto the 
Lord of {losts alone, thanksgivings for 
the blessings bestowed upon us, and pray 
for the out-pouring of his Grace upon all 
of us; conforming themselves in this mat- 
ter to the words of Sacred Writ, which 
requires us to render to the King Eternal, 
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Immortal, Invisible, the only wise God, 
honour and glory for ever and ever. 
ALEXANDER.” 


Improvements at St. Petersburgh. 


Several new buildings which were inter- 
rupted during the war, are resumed with 
fresh vigour, and they are rising rapidly 
in every part of the city. Much use is 
made of cast iron; the grand balconies, 
the staircases, and the architectural deco- 
rations are made of this metal. Prince 
Lebanow is building a palace, which will 
cost three millions and a half of roubles. 
It will be ornamented with forty-two co- 
lumns of a colossal size, of cast iron. 
Nothing can equal the superb embellish- 
ments of the chateau of Zarso-Selo, which 
was the favourite residence of the immortal 
Catharine I]. and in which the Emperor 
Alexander passed his youth. A grand 
triumphal car of cast iron was recently 
constructed near it. It is built on an antique 
model, aud it fixes the attention of all the 
connoisseurs. 


Births and Deaths — Longevity. 


In 1817, 7,888 children were born at 
St. Petersburgh, among which 1,111, or 
one out of 7, were illegitimate. Accord- 
ing to the list published by the synod, 
which include, however, only the members 
of the Greek church, the number of births 
in 1815, was 1,298,461, and of deaths 
890,988, being-an excess in the births of 
407,473, amoung the deaths were 613 per- 
sons above 100 years of age, and one of the 
age of 155 years; there were 209 above 105 
years old, 123 above 110, 72 above 115, 
31 above 120, 13 above 125, 6 above 130, 
and 1, as above said, of 155 years of age. 

Territorial Acquisitions, 

The following article appears in the 
Russian Court calendar for this year:— 
Three hundred and fifty-five years have 
elapsed since all the Russian provinces 
were united under one Government, du- 
ring which period the Russian frontiers 
have been from time to time extend- 
ed, without a single instance in Russian 
history of a cession of territory. The 
acquisitions of territory made by Russia 
took place as follows—Siberia, in 1573; 
Little Russia, in 1644; Livonia and Est- 
honia, in 1710; White Russia, in 1772; 
the Crimea, iu 1788; Lithuania and Cour- 
land, in 1793; the remainder of Poland, 
in 1795; Georgia, in 1801; Bialystock, in 
1807; Finland, in 1800; aud the Duchy 
of Warsaw, in 1815.” 

New Buildings at Moscow. 


The Kremlin is entirely rebuilt; it not 


also considerably improved, The ramparts 
are replaced by magnificent walls, and 
boulevards surround the different sections 
of this great city. Several palaces are 
restored to their former grandeur; the an- 
cient churches are re established in the 
same forms which they had before. There 
are 70,000 masons, carpenters, and other 
workmen employed throughout the city. 
The vew palace of the Kremlin, which was 
built, as it were, at the command of an 
euchauter, has been enlarged by the addi- 
tion of a wing, in which the members of 
the snite of the Imperial Court are now 
lodged. This wing was not begun in July 
last, yet it is now fully inhabited. 

The road between Petersburgh and Mos- 
cow is covered incessantly with carriages 
and waggons of every description. Tra- 
vellers are numerous, aud at preseut there 
are several immense pa-kages of moveables 
sent by this road to Moscow, from Peters- 
burgh, for the first establishment of the 
Court at the former place. 

The University at Moscow is also repair- 
ing. Its ancient buildings are restored, its 
old funds are augmented, and new funds are 
bestowed upon if, in order to repair the 
Cabinet of Natural History. A new library 
is erected, to hold 65,000 volumes, aud the 
apparatus for the Mathematical and Physi- 
cal Sciences are reinstated. The list of its 
professors is to be considerably enlarged. 


Spatn, 
Slave Trade abolished, 

An important document, respecting the 
Slave Trade, has been issued in Spain. It 
is a Decree of the King of Spain, prohi- 
biting his subjects from trading in slaves 
ou the coast of Africa, north of the Line, 
and restricting the duration of the trade 
south of the Line, on the same coast, to 
two years and 5 months, from the date of 
the Decree. ‘The prohibition in the former 
case is to take effect immediately, aud the 
penalty attached to its violation is trans- 
portation to the Philippine Islands, on the 
East Indian Sea. For this abolition, En- 
gland pays to Spain the sum of £400,000. 

TURKEY. 
Barbarity of Ali-Pacha. 
A letter from Smyrna, of the 15th of 
Oct. states, that Ali-Pacha, the Governor 
of Epirus and Thessaly, some months since, 
ordered a beautiful Greek lady, uamed 
Euphrosyne, of whom his eldest son, Muc- 
tar Pacha, was enamoured, to be drowned 
in the sea of Janniua, with fifteen of her 
female friends; but, as none of his subjects 
would execute his commands, he. had the 
barbarity to carry them personally inte 
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THE KING. 

Windsor Castle, Jan. 3.—“ His Majesty 
has passed the last month in a very tran- 
quil manner, and in a good state of bodily 
health, but his Majesty's disorder remains 
unchanged.” 

The order of the Emperor of Russia to 
his clergy, not to utter any praises of him 
in their sermons, &c. which we have in- 
serted in p. 850, calls to mind the following 
anecdote respecting‘our excellent Monarch: 


“ Our Good Old King,” as he is univer- 
sally and most justly styled, soon after his 
accession to the throne, attending Divine 
Service at St. James's, was eulogized by 
the preacher in his sermou, much in the 
same manner as the Emperor of Russia 
had been on the occasion alluded to, and 
therefore he sent next day a message to the 
minister, which should he written in let- 
ters of gold, as a lesson for kings as well as 
ministers, apprising him that “ he weut 
to the church to hear God praised, aud 
not himself,’ and desiring him to forbear 
in future from such improper adulation. 


New Welch Order. 


His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
has it in immediate contemplation to 
institute a Welch Order, similar to 
those of St. Andrew and St. Patrick, 
consisting of twelve Knights Companions, 
besides the Sovereign. The Installation 
will probably take place on the Ist of 
March, being the festival of St. David, 
the tutelary Saint of Wales. It is a 
singular coincidence, that at the time 
of the death of her lamented son, the 
Duke of Glocester, Queen Anne was oc- 
cupied in the arrangement of a similar 
Order. The intention, from what cause 
we have been unable to learn, was subse- 
quently abandoned; but many original 
documents relating to the subject are still 
preserved in the library of Jesus College 
Oxford. 

Silver Coinage. 

A coinage of crowns or 5 shilling pieces 
had cemmenced at the Mint. On one 
side is the head of his Majesty, and on the 
reverse the figures of St. George and the 
Dragon. The number to be struck in the 
first’ instance, will be five hundred thou- 
sand; when that number is completed, 
they are to be issued to the Bank. 

Vou, VII, No. 41, Lit. Pan. N.S. Feb. 1. 


THE REVENUE, 


Abstract of the Net Produce in the Years and Quarters 
ended 5th January, 1817 and 1818, 


Years ended Sth Jan.|Quart. ended 5th Jan, 

| Jean, 1818. 

Customs . . L 4,979,154) 6,889,975) 1,417,381) 2,458,628 
Excise . 17,871,991/16,970,854| 4,484,140) 4,695,074 
Stamps 5,969,721) 6,337,421] 1,461,324) 1,566,532 
Post Office 1,426,000) 1,338,000! 330,000 319,000 
Assessed Taxes 5,783,822] 6,127,529) 2,134,484| 2,260,017 
Land Taxes 1,127,929} 1,163,320] 388,132, 353,604 
Miscellaneous . 241,199! 492,872 56,085; 255,318 
Unappropriated 
War Duties . 874,006) 1,062,073) 374,006 6,200 
Total Consoli- ——--—— 
dated Fand 
Annual Duties to 
pay of Bills 
Customs . 2,393,201} 2,861,505! 870,827] 558,993 
Excise. 634,124) 258,131] 337,097! 36,441 


Total An. Duties 2,931,341] 3,129,636) 1,211,940} 595,434 
Peimaneot and 

Annual Daties 40,704,670) 42,911,680 

War Taxes 
Customs . . 1,008,366) . . . . « 
Excise . . 4,462,074] 38,097,312| 780,659] 768,157 
Property . «11,185,584 1,268,463) 1,292,205] 389,048 
Votal War Taxes 16,656,024 4,365,770| 2,078,380) 1,157,206 


" 
Total Net Reven. 57,360,691 '47,277,450,13,831,181 113,657,012 
— 


Voyage to the North Pole. 


Sir Joseph Banks lately transacted 
business with the Admiralty board sup- 
posed to relate to the intended voyage 
towards the North Pole, ou discoveries. 
The ships, it is said, are to have two years’ 
provisions on board, and are also to be 
supplied with warm clothing, &c. for the 
use of the officers and men. Sanguine 
hopes are entertained of a passage being 
discovered to the North Pacific Ocean. 
The crew, it is said, will consist of 50 men, 
including officers, in each vessel. They 
will also be provided with every appen- 
dage used by the Greenland ships; and 
some experienced men in that service are 
to go in the vessel. 

jew Bayonet Exercise.--In order to 
evince the superiority of the new exercise, 
detachments of the 90th and 64th regi- 
ments were lately ordered to assemble on 
Mount Wise, Plymouth Dock, and came 
to the charge in presence of Major Gene- 
ral Brown, Captain Faden (the inventor), 
a number of military officers, and of a 
numerous assemblage of spectators. The 
utmost caution was used to prevent acci- 
dents, and the points of the bayonets were 
enveloped in a ball or foil, which being 
sprinkled with a white powder, would 
shew the number of thrusts received by 
either party. It soon, however, became 
necessary to separate the combatants, as 
the lounges of the 90th, who practised 
the new exercise, enabled them to over 
reach the their supposed opponents ;, 
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and the latter, not being inclined to recede, 
received the thrusts with no great compla- 
cency. After some deliberation the men 
were marched into George's square, and 
the gates were closed to all but officers. 
Several charges were given and received, 
in bodies, and in individual attacks; but 
the superiority of the new exercise was 
such as to render it evident, that the com- 
batants on the old plan, receiving its 
attacks, would be destroyed on the first 
moment of onset. 


Emigration to North America. 


Government will no longer give encou- 
ragement to persons who wish to proceed 
as settlers to his Majesty's possessions in 
North America, except to such as Half-pay 
Officers, or persons under peculiar circum: 
stances. This regulation has been adopted 
in consequence of a number of persons who 
went there the last two years, without 
being provided with sufficient money or 
property to enable them to cultivate the 
land which had been allotted to them, and 
are now in very great distress. 

Bill of Mortality. 

A general Bill of all the Christenings 
and Buria!s, from Dec. 10, i816, to Dec. 16, 
1817 :— 

Christened, in the 97 parishes within the 
walls, 1,044—Buried, 1,085. 

Christened, in the 17 parishes without 
the walls, 5,429—Buried, 3,939. 

Christened, in the 23 out-parishes in Mid- 
Alesex and Surry, 12,716—Buried, 10,108. 

Christened, in the 10 parishes in the City 
and Liberties of Westminster, 4,940—Bu- 
ried, 4,836. 


Christened, 
Males, 12,624, Females, 11,505. In all 24,129. 
Buried, 
Males, 10,033, Females, 9935. In all 19,968. 
DIED. 


Under two years of 
Sixty and seventy 1,614 


Fifty and sixty . 1,788 
Seventy andeighty 1,224 


age . ° 5.6m 
Between two & five 2,619 
Fiveandten. . . 9291! Eighty and ninety . 683 
Ten and twenty . . 700] Ninety aada hundred 156 
Twenty and thirty . 1.364] A hundred 
Thirty and Forty . 1,793 | A hundred and five . 2 
Forty and Fifty . 1,983 
Decreased in the Burials thisyear . . . . 348 


State of Newgate. 


The following address was lately pre. | 
sented to the Lord Mayor and other Jus- 
tices presiding at the Old Bailey Sessions, 
by the Grand Jury. 

We, the Grand Jury of the City of Lon- 
don, having reported the several bills of in- 
dictment presented to us in due form 
being informed by the proper Office’ and 
no others are forthcoming, do wait’ that 


discharge ; at the same time, we wish to 
observe the great pleasure we have de- 
rived, in perceiving that no bill has 
been found by us for murder, nor any one 
of a crime of a peculiarly atrocious nature ; 
—a circutastance very gratifying to the 
Jury. 

In the progress of our duty we visited 
the prison of Newgate, and especially 
directed our attention to the state of that 
prison; and we lament to record, that 
from the great influx of prisoners, it is 
hardly possible to keep them in a state of 
wholesome cleanliness, a circumstance we 
deeply deplore, as putting together all 
description of offenders, an evil easily ob- 
viated in the opinion of the Jury (and in 
which opinion they are borne out by Mr. 
Brown, the keeper of the prison), if more 
space could be allotted, whereby a classi- 
fication of the prisoners might be effected, 
to the evident improvement of their health, 
comfort, and morals. 

The vast number of juvenile depredators 
in confinement, and the melancholy cir- 
cumstances of four being under sentence 
of death in the condemued cells, aud in 
irons, the youngest only nine years of age, 
and the oldest 12, connected with the 
circumstance of very many of them previ- 
ous to trial associating with the profligate, 
hardened, and abandoned, presents to us 
the idea of the improbability of a reform, 
which a more judicious and attentive con- 
finement might produce. 

The deplorable situation of the male 
prisoners, with respect to clothing, parti- 
cularly the juvenile part, made a melan- 
choly impression on our minds. Many 
were withont shoes or stockings, others 
without shirts, and one almost in a state 
of nakedness—circumstances we earnestly 
recommend to the consideration of those 
who arrange and manage the general busi- 
ness of the prison ; and we are of opinion 
that the general health of the prisoners of 
both sexes would be materially improved, 
if an allowance of soap was granted for 
that purpose. 

In visiting the Jufirmary, the Grand 
Jury feel great pleasure in announcing that 
every necessary attention appears to have 
been paid tothe sick, and those in a con- 
valescent state, and to the general health 
of the prisoners. 

We further beg leave to state to the 
Court the gratifying pleasure we received 
iu witnessing the exertions of Mrs. Fry 
and the Ladies who so kindly assist her in 
attending to and instructing the female 
prisoners, whose reformed deportment, and 
cheerful acquiescence to their wishes, de- 
moustrated with a force no language ‘can 
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describe the affection these unfortunate 
women entertain for these humane, intelli- 
ent, and active females. 

JOHN GANN, Foreman of the Grand Jury. 

Revival of Commerce. 

The following statement shews the increase 
of the revenue of the Customs, at the port of 
Leith :— 

Increase on the quarter ended the 10th Oct. 
1817, cempared with the corresponding quar- 
ter of the former year 30,7461. Ils. Gd. 

Ditto on the quarter ended 5th Jan. 1818, 
compared with that of 1817, 15,2631. 10s. 103d. 

Total increase on the year 1817, as com~- 
pared with 1816,. 59,1871. 3s, 114d. 

Resignation of Sir William Grant. 

His Honour came into the Rolls Court, 
on the 23d Dec. at three o'clock, and was 
occupied for nearly two fiours 1 hearing 
petitions. He gave judgment in one case. 
As soon as he had finished, the gentlemen 
of the bar bowed respectfully, they then 
rose up, and Sir Arthur Piggott, the father 
of the Chancery bar, thus addressed his 
Honour :— 

“Upon your retirement, Sir, from that 
seat of justice on which for more than 16 
years you have presided, the gentlemen of 
the bar attending this Court are desirous 
of expressing the sentiments with which 
they are impressed upon an event of great 
regret and concern to them, and upon 
which they are desirous of expressing the 
unfeigned respect which you abundantly 
merited, and to which you are so justly en- 
titled. The promptitude and wisdom of 
your decisions have been as highly condu- 
cive to the benefit of suitors as they were 
eminently productive of the general admin- 
istration of equity. In the practice of your 
important and arduous duties you have 
exhibited an uninterrupted equanimity, and 
displayed a temper never disturbed, and a 
patience never wearied, You have evinced 
a uniform and impartial attention to those 
engaged in the discharge of their profes- 
sional duties here, aud who had the oppor- 
tunity, and enjoyed the advantage of ob- 
serving that conduct in the dispensation of 
justice, which has been conspicuously cal- 
culated to excite emulation, and to form an 
illustrious example for imitation. Accept, 
Sir, the cordial and sincere wishes of those 
whom you leave devoted to the labour of 
this place, that, with the gratifying reflec- 
tion which will be the merited reward of 
so considerable a portion of your life, so 
meritoriously and exemplarily employed, 
you may enjoy health and happiness in re- 
pose, on your secession from the business 
and !abour, from the toil and anxiety of a 
painful judicial station, to the importance 

and eminence of which you have, in so great 


a degree, and in so distingutshed a manner, 
contributed, and on which you have cast 
additional lustre.” 

His honour rose, was-visibly agitated, and 
replied to this effect : 

“It is impossible that T should not be 
deeply affected by the sentiments expressed 
towards me by the gentlemen at the bar. 
The favourable view they have taken of 
my conduct, and the kind wishes with 
which they regard my retirement, excite 
my warmest gratitude. The attention I 
have shewn to them could not be greater 
thaa their own merits claimed. I have 
uniformly found the gentlemen who attend 
this Court equally distinguished for learning 
in their profession, and for the honour 
and liberality with which they practised it. 
The kindness, attention, and respect which 
I have always experienced from them affeet 
me sensibly, and call for my most cordial 
thanks. "Their conduct towards me since 
I had the honour to preside in this Court, 
aud the sentiments they now express on 
my retirement, | shall ever remember with 
gratitude, and cherish the remembrance as 
the sweetest solace of the remainder of my 
life. Gentlemen, farewell! My best wishes 
shall ever attend you.” 

While pronouncing the last sentence, his 
voice faultered, and he hurried immedi- 
ately out of Court, struggling to repress his 
tears. The gentlemen of the bar seemed 
greatly affected. The Court was quite 
crowded. All the King’s Counsel (except 
Mr. Leach) and the other Chancery Law- 
yers, were present. They were heard re- 
marking as they retired. “ We shall never 
again see such a Master of the Rolls.” 

The Southwark Bridge. 

This is in great forwardness. The bed 
of the arch leading to Queen-street is com- 
posed of a mass of masonry, lying diago- 
nally, to resist the constant pressure of the 
weight of the arch, and meeting the bend 
of the whole span. In digging for the 
foundation on the Southwark side, a cop- 
peras spring was discovered, the water of 
which was quite green. The breadth of 
each ellipsis, of which there are three, will 
not in the least obstruct the navigation. 

Domesticated Seal.— A gentleman m 
the neighbourhood of Burntisland has com- 
pletely succeeded in taming one of these 
animals. Its singularities daily continue to 
attract the curiositity of strangers. It ap- 
pears to possess all the sagacity of the dog, 
lives in its master’s house, and eats from 
hishand. He usually takes it away with 
him in his fishing excursions, upon which 
occasion it affords no small entertainment’ 
When cr into the water, it will follow 
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for miles the track of a boat, and although 
thrust back by the oars, it never relin- 
quishes its purpose. Iudeed, it struggles so 
hard to regain its seat, that one would ima- 
gine its fonduess for its master had entirely 
overcome the natural predilection for its 
native element. 
Extraordinary Sentence. 

The foliowing sentence was lately put in 
execution at Soceun, on a female ser- 
vant who was convicted of concealing her 
pregnancy, and of the murder of her in- 
fant. At twelve o'clock at noon, the pri- 
soner was conducted from the prison to 
the Court-house, betweeu the halberds, aud 
in one of the lower rooms she was strip- 
ped barefoot, and clothed in a white shift 
made for the occasion ; she was bare head- 
ed, and from that room she was led up 
stairs to the door of the Court, where she 
received from the hangman (U'executeur des 
hautes auvres) a lighted candle, weighing 
two pounds, and two feet long made ex- 
pressly for the purpose. Thus equipped, 
she presented herself at the bar of the 
Court ; and falling on her knees, she asked 
pardon for her crimes in these words :—* | 
ask pardon of God, the King, and of Jus- 
tice!” An immense crowd of people were 
present, who came from all parts of Guern- 
sey to witness so novel a spectacle. 


Adventurous Pilgrim.—The following is 
a full account of the Pilgrim recently ar- 
rived in this country from St. Peters- 
burgh :—He is a native of the kingdom of 
Cabul, and a merchant of the town of 
Gazree, and in the babit of taking his 
merchandize to Buchara. Upon one of 
these excursions, in company with eight 
other merchants, near the town of Balkh, 
they were attacked by eighty Tartars, who 
inhabit the mountains of the Hazarchs, in 
the neighbourhood of Balkh, and plun- 
dered ; on which occasion, this man, hav- 
ing lost an arm, and received a cut in the 
head, was leit nearly lifeless on the spot ; 
four of his companions were killed, and 
four made theirescape. He was, however, 
able to reach his home, where he had lain 
50 days before he recovered, and during 
his illness made a vow that he would un- 
dertake a pilgrimage through Russia, and 
by way of England to Mecca, should the 
Almighty restore him to health. He has 
three wives and two children alive; ten are 
dead. It is his intention to stay 30 days in 
Mecca, whence, after offering his thanks 
to the Almighty, and fasting, he returns to 
his wives and children. He is 60 years 
old, and siates himself to have been in 
good circumsiances; he seems very in- 
telligent. and perfectly acquainted with the 
geography of Cabul, and the of empire 


Russia; speaks only his own provincial 
dialect, and very little Russ and Persian, 
and is perfectly satisfied with bis under- 
taking, with the only exception, that he 
dreads the sea, suffering extremely by sea 
sickness. His name is Masra Kallm Ma- 
homet. He also says he has been very 
kindly received by the Metropolite, and dif- 
ferent priests of the Greck Church, in Pe- 
tersbuig, and has a recommendation from 
the Asiatic Society, who kindly paid his 
passage to this country. 

Economy of Fuel.—The present season 
has suggested the propriety of making ge- 
nerally known the following composition, 
as likely to produce much public benefit, if 
adopted by the middle and lower classes of 
society. A mixture of sand, clay, aud coal, 
dust or charcoal, or saw-dust, made with 
water into a moderately stiff compound, 
are all the materials required, and these 
may be obtained almost any where. The 
following proportions may be essayed, until 
another more preferabie may be ascertain- 
ed by experiment: 

Coal, charcoal, or saw-dust, or t 
the whole mixed together-- -- 

Sand of any kind ++++e+++s+e+ 

Marl or clay 1 

These parts may be pecks, bushels, or 
any other measure at hand. The mass to 
be made into balls of a convenient size, 
moderately dried; and the work is accom- 
plished. They will not answer to light 
a fire with; but the fire once brought to 
uearly a white heat these balls will support 
it, be very durable, produce a heat incom- 
parably more intense than common fuel of 
any kind, and increase the value of the 
ashes as a manure. The mud swept up in 
the streets of paved towns will answer ad- 
mirably in of marl or clay, or with 
a little clay to give it adhesion, as such 
mud must unavoidably contain a conside- 
rable quantity of carbon. 

Improvements in Gas. 

Mr. W.Muir, of Kelsoe, has, by a very 
simple process, constructed an apparatus 
which produces gas sufficient to supply ten 
different burners, the flame of each far sur- 
passing that of the largest candle, and 
which completely illuminates his shop, 
work-shop, aud dwelling-house, with the 
parest pellucid brightness, the cost of which 
is only about three-pence per night. Wax 
cloth bags have been invented, which, 
when inflated with gas, are removed at 
pleasure from place to place, aud, when ig- 
nited, they answer all the purposes of can- 


dies. 
Drying Malt. 
It appears from the experiments of Messrs. 
D. Wheeler and Company, that by expo- 
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sing common malt to the temperature of 
about 43° of Fahrenheit, in close vessels, it 
‘acquires a dark chocolate brown colour, 
and becomes so soluble in either hot or 
cold water, that when it is mixed with pale 
malt, in the proportion of 1-80th, it commu- 
nicates to the liquor the perfect colour and 
flavour of porter. A patent has been taken 
out for this method of drying and preparing 
mait. 
Perpetual Motion. 

An ingenious mechanic in Linlithgow 
has invented a machine, in which, by em- 
ploying maguetism as the moving power, 
he has realized the boasted discovery of 
perpetual motion thus far,that the machine, 
witheut the application of any other force 
than the maguetic influence, will move as 
long as its materials will last. Its construc- 
tion is very simple. A small wooden beam, 
with a piece of steel at one end, is put in 
motion by two maguets, the one fixed 
about an inch above the piece of steel, the 
other as much below it. The maguets are 
covered by valves, which are opened alter- 
nately by the beam itself, and the motion 
is communicated by a cravk from the op- 

osite end of the beam to a fly-wheel. 

hese are the principal parts; but there 
are some subsidiary contrivances, which 
could not be well understood without a 
diagram. The machive has continued in 
motion for two months without a pause. 


Suppression of Mendicity.—The plan of 
the Society, whose attention is now so me- 
ritoriously directed to this desirable object, 
appears at once judicious and practicable. 
It is grounded on that which originated 
with Mr. M. Martin, in 1796, the imme- 
diate purpose of which is as follows ;—“ To 
supersede all together the bestowing of 
alms on common beggars, by the delivery 
to them of tickets of reference to an office 
to be established in a convenient part of 
the town, for the investigation of their ca 
ses, witha view to ascertain their claim on 
such parish, or fund, as may appear to be 
properly chargeable with their mainte- 
nance, and for relief, if absolutely neces- 
sary, until such claim shall be satisfactorily 
substantiated,” 

ScorLanp. 

Edinburgh, Jan. 17.—Thursday morning 
the barometer had fallen eight-tenths of 
an inch ; it then blew very hard, and dar- 
ing the whole course of the day slates and 
chimney pots were flying about in all di- 
rections.—In the evening the gale in- 
creased, and about five o'clock it blew a 
perfect hurricane. In houses fronting the 
west a good deal of mischief was done in 
breaking the panes of glass, stripping the 
Jead from the roof, dashing the cupola 
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windows from their frames, and shivering 
them to atoms. Similar mischief was 
done by the falling of similar ornaments 
at the lately erected church at Libberton, 
ou Monday last. The Nerth Bridge, the 
Mound, and several parts of the New 
Town, were in darkness during the night, 
it being impossible to get the lamps lighted. 


LONDON, AS IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


Had the same degree of judgment, taste, 
and spirit, been exercised in the renovation 
of London as we find have been manifested 
iv the building of the New Town of Edin- 
burgh, we should probably have had the 
gratification to see it now, from the pro- 
gress of the arts, as distinguished above 
other cities for the elegatce of its exterior 
appearance, and the convenience of its 
communications, as it is for the comfort of 
its domestic arrangements. 

After the conflagration in 1666, intelli- 
gent persons who had considered the close- 
ness of the former buildings as the occasion 
of the spread both of the fire and the 
plague, which had previously and very 
frequently proved the scourges of the me- 
tropolis, were desirous that the city, on its 
restoration, should have its streets and 
wharfs, and public places, so disposed as 
to preserve a safe and convenient breadth, 
and to display its larger buildings with the 
best effect. Sir Christopher, then Dr. Wren, 
was appointed surveyor-general and prin- 
cipal architect for effecting these arrange- 
ments; and in conformity to his own ideas, 
and those of the men of taste whom he 
consulted, he proposed a plan, by whith 
the inconveniencies and deformities of the 
old town were remedied,and a newone raised 
in regularity and beauty. The aims he 
had in view were to enlarge the streets and 
lanes, and carry them as nearly as might 
be convenient parallel with each other—to 
place the parochial churches in conspi- 
cuous and insular situations—and to form 
the public squares in such a manner as fo 
be the centres of eight leading ways. 

The streets he proposed to be of three 
different magnitudes, the three chief to be 
those which led through the city, and one 
or two others, which were designed to in- 
tersect them, to be of the width of 90 feet, 
that of other streets was to be of 60 feet, and 
that of the janes to be 30. Courts and al- 
leys, without thoroughfare, were excluded 
from his plan. 

The Exchange was to stand free, in the 
middle of a piazza, and to be the focus of 
the city; from which, as from a centre, the 
60 feet streets were to proceed to all the 
principal parts of the town. That building 
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was intended to have been in the form of 
the Roman Forum, with double porticos. 

Several streets were to radiate from 
London Bridge; and those of the first and 
second magnitude were to be carried on as 
straight as possible, and to unite in four or 
five public squares. 

The bank of the Thames was designed 
to he kept open, spacious, uninterrupted, 
and convenient as a quay, with wharfs on 
its northern side, and docks for lading 
barges. A canal was to proceed to Hol- 
born Bridge, ou the sides of which were to 
have been store-houses, and magazines of 
coals. 

The churches were to be constructed in 
the most commodious form as to capacity 
and hearing ; and, in the larger parishes, 
adorned with porticos, and oruamented 
towers or steeples. Church yards, and all 
establishments which occasion noisome 
smells, or require large fires, were to be 
removed beyoud the town, 

Conformably to these ideas, a straight 
street of ninety feet wide was proposed to 
proceed from that part of Fleet-street which 
remained uuburnt, (about St. Dunstan's 
Church) intersecting the valley of the River 
Fleet, on the south side of the scite where 
Ludgate had been situated, and termi- 
nating gracefully in a regularly built square 
on Tower Hill. Previously, however, to 
its reaching that part which was then Ficet 
Ditch, (uow Bridge-street, and Fleet Mar 
ket) this street was to have opened into a 
spacious area or circus, designed to have 
been the centre of eight ways, which were 
to have led to the follow:ng points :—the 
first, straight forward through the city ; the 
second obliquely through Bridewell Dock, 
where the Quay was to have commenced, 
and thence to Tower Hill; the third in an 
oblique direction, ou the opposite side to 
Smithfield ; the fourth straight towards the 
Thames ; the fifth straight also, in an op- 
posite direction, to Hatton-street, and 
Clerkenwell; the sixth straight westward, 
towards Temple Bar ; the seventh obiiquely 
to the walks of the Temple; aud the 
eighth obliquely, also, towards Cursitor 
Alley. 

Passing the valley of the Fleet which had 
been hitherto au offensive sewer, but thea 
designed for a useful canal, over which 
there were to have been as many bridges as 
streets that led in its direction to the great 
street proceeding towards the scite of Lud- 
gate (which was not designed to have been 
restored, in the form of a prison, but to 
have been occupied by a triumphal arch 
in honour of Charles LI. on account of his 
promoting the restoration of the City), it 


wasthento have separated into two of equal 
width, one of which was to have led to 
the south front of the Exchange; and in 
the point where these two streets were to 
have left a triangular area, of such large 
dimensions, as to contain within it the ca- 
thedral of St. Paul's. 


From the north-east corner of St. Paul's 
Church yard, one branch of the great 
street was to have proceeded to the Royal 
Exchange, which was to have stood 
in its original scite, freed from other 
buildings, and to have occupied the middle 
of the space included between two great 
streets, the one leading from the south 
front to Ludgate, and the other from the 
north frout to Newgate, and afterwards 
over the canal to Hotborn. In all the 
leading streets, the way was designed to 
have been adormed with Churches, 

Such is an outline of the grand design 
which Sir Ciristophar Wren conceived for 
the restoration of London, and which was 
defeated by the illiberal spirit of the age 
to which it was proposed ! 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE, 
Parorana Office, Jan, 29, 1818. 
Tue present year has opened with fa- 

vourable reports, but attended with equi- 

vocal symptoms. In certain respects the 
chief sources of national prosperity have 
revived; in other respects the barometer 
of national indication hes declined. But, 
the most important event of the month is 
the meeting of Parliament, which was 
opened by Commission, on Tuesday last, 
with the following Speech—a Speech whieh 
strongly marks the present situation of the 
kingdom; and has equaily strong refer- 
ence to the future.—W hen, before, was an 

Opening Speech delivercd, not from Com- 

missioners delegated by bis Majesty but 

by Commissioners delegated by a Regent, 
acting in the Name and on the behalf of 
his Majesty ? 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

We are conmmanded by His Royal High- 
ness The Prince Regevt to inform you, that it 
is with great Concern that He is obliged to 
avnounce to you the Continuance of his Ma- 
jesty’s lamented indisposition. 

Tue Prince Regent is persuaded that you 
will deeply participate in the Affliction with 
which His Royal Highness has becn visited, 
by the calamitous and untimely Death of His 
beloved and only Child The Princess Charlotte. 

Unber this awful Dispensation of Provi- 
dence, it has been a soothing Consolation to 
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the Prince Regent’s Heart, to receive from 
all Descriptions of His Majesty’s Subjects the 
most cordial Assurances both of their just 
Sense of the Less which they have sustained, 
and of their Sympathy with His parental Sor- 
row: And, amidst his own Sufferings, His 
Royal Highness has not been unmindful of the 
Effect which this sad Event must have on the 
Interests and future Prospects of the Kingdom. 

WE are commanded to acquaint you, that 
The Prince Regent continues to receive from 
Foreign Powers the strongest Assurance of 
their friendly Disposition towards this Coun- 
try, and of their Desireto maintain the gene- 
ral Tranquillity. 

His Royal Highness has the Satisfaction 
of being able to assure you, that the Confi- 
dence which He has invariably felt in the Sta- 
bility of the great Sources of our National 
Prosperity has not been disappointed. 

Tue Improvement which has taken place 
in the course of the last year, in almost every 
Brauch of our domestic Industry, and the pre- 
sent State of Public Credit, afford abundant 
Proof that the Difficulties under which the 
Country was labouring were chiefly to be as- 
cribed to temporary Causes. 

So important a Change could not fail to 
withdraw from the Disaffected the principal 
Means of which they had availed themselves 
for the Purpose of fomenting a Spirit of Dis- 
content, which unhappily led to Acts of Insur- 
rection and Treason: And His Royal Highness 
entertains the most confident Expectation, 
that the State of Peace and Tranquillity to 
which the Country is now restored, will be 
maintained against all Attempts to disturb it, 
by the persevering Vigilance of the Magistracy, 
aud by the Loyalty and good Sense of the 
People. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

THE Prince Regent has directed the Esti- 
mates for the current Year to be laid before 
you. 

His Royal Highness recommends to your 
continued Attention the State of the Public 
Income and Expenditure; and He is most 
happy in being able to acquaint you, that, 
since you were last assembled iu Parliament, 
the Revenue has been in a State of progressive 


Improvement in its most important Branches. 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

WE are commanded by The Prince Regent 

to inform you, that He has concluded Treaties 
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with the Courts of Spain and Portugal, on 
the important Subject of the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade. 

His Royal Highness has directed that 
a Copy of the former Treaty should be imme- 
diately laid before you; and He will order 
a similar Communicatiou to be made of the 
latter Treaty, as soon as the Ratification of it 
shall have been exchanged. 

In these Negociations it has been His 
Royal Highness’s Endeavour, as far as Cireum- 
stances would permit, to give Effect to the 
Recommendations contained in the joiut Ad- 
dresses of the Two Houses of Parliament: And 
His Royal Highness has a full Reliance on 
your Readiness to adopt such Measures as may 
be necessary for fulfilling the Engagement 
into which He bas entered for that purpose. 

THE Prince Regent has commanded us to 
direct your particular attention to the Defici- 
ency which has so long existed in the Number 
of Places of Public Worship belonging to the 
Established Church, when compared with the 
increased and increasing Population of the 
Country. 

His Royal Highness most earnestly re- 
commends this important Subject to your early 
Consideration, deeply impressed, as He has no 
Doubt you are, with a just Sense of the many 
Blessings which this Country by the Favour of 
Divine Providence has enjoyed: and with the 
Conviction, that the Religious and Moral Ha. 
bits of the People are the most sure and firm 
Foundation of National Prosperity. 

If we compare the prices of the public 
funds with what they were at the opening 
of the last Session of Parliament, undoubt- 
edly the rise is very great; and it must be 
added, that the difference does not appear 
to have been effected by the aid of aliens, 
or by the artificial contrivances of the alert 
and knowing. Certainly the abundance of 
mouey, for a time, was the primum mobile 


‘in this alteration ;—although, at another 


time, and in the present month, money was, 
during a momentary pressure, worth dou- 
ble, or treble, its legal interest, For, it so 
happened, that the merchants, foreseeing 
the additional duty on Sugar, found them- 
selves obliged to raise nearly a million of 
money instanter, by which they saved al- 
most a hundred thousand pounds. 


But since that pressure is in some de- 
gree over, the Stocks have continued to 
droop; and we observe with pleasure, in 
the speech from the throne, that no exter- 
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ual change of measures can be pointed out 
asthe cause. In our last report we hinted 
at the conjectural causes, which we have 
reason to think have really bad their effect ; 
they are pot yet public; but, as we said 
then, so say we still, “the learned, it is 
shrewdly thougbt, are playing a double 
game: they foresee something likely to 
affect the value of the English Stocks ,”— 
this hint bas been justified. 

But, the Funds were at a price above 
their real value:—that is true enough. 
Neither are they yet settled at their real 
value; and perhaps may not; as specula- 
tion, which has put a specious value on 
them, wii! certainly not leave them to their 
natural state. 

In a short time we shall be better able 
to form an opinion on the differeut brauches 
of our national income which have lately 
increased : and these will guide our judg- 
ment. For, ii is evident, on a moment’s re- 
flection, that some branches may increase, 
yet the prosperity of the nation may dimi 
nish: for instance, the profits ov numerous 
bankruptcies, on fines levied from the sub- 
ject, ov certain injudicious taxes; they 
augment the national receipts; but, at a 
dreadful expense. 

We have already hinted at the measures 
taken to restore, as far as may be, the line 
of descent, now broken by an Act of Pro- 
vidence. There would be considerable 
indelicacy in enlarging on this subject: we 
cannot be misunderstood ; and the rest we 
must leave to time and events. 

The foreign connexions of Britain have 
given occasion to treaties of no common 
import. No ingenuous mind can rest with 
satisfaction on an agreemeut made profess- 
edly in favour of humanity, to which a bribe 
tmust be added as adouceur. Spain agrees 
o abolish the Slave Trade;— but—for this 
Britain must pay four hundred thousand 
pounds!! Has the reader forgot, that this 
same Spain, which is too poor to abrogate 
this scourge of humanity for nothing, was 
rich enough to purchase half a dozen ships 
and frigates lately, from a Northern Power? 
Has the reader forgot that we hinted at a 
mode of payment for these ships, that 
would— —aye, that it wonld—uot that we 

resume to suppose the employment of this 
our hundred thousand pounds, for-——— 
O, dear! no: vot a word of that: we 
merely bad a sort of a distant, round about, 
circumiocutory conjecture, as it were— 
that’s all; aud so Britain may pay the 
price ; if she pleases. 

But, this we say in terms easily under- 
stood; that the nation which condescends 
to accept a bribe—we believe the Jesuits 


_ call it a gratifieation—for doing a right 
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action; is Lost. If the act be right in 
itself; let it be done openly, candidly, 
purely; but, if it be wrong in itself, no pe- 
cuniary covsideration can make it right. 
Let our readers watch the event: if Spain 
from the date of this transaction rises in 
character and esteem in the political world 
then have we mistaken wisdom for cunning, 
aud the petty tricks of the ephemeral poli- 
tician for the sagacity of a truly enlightened 
Statesman. 

As to France, we cau do little more than 
report what we have already said: we 
kuow so well the essential difference be- 
tween the French public and the English, 
that our conviction is not to be shaken, that 
what might suit one very well, will not 
suit the other. We are very little satisfied, 
though often greatly amused, with the 
comments of our learned countrymen on 
French affairs; of which we have had, not 
merely enotgh—but to use au Trish ex- 
pression, “ tother side of euough,” for some 
months past- 

We do not think that the army of obser- 
vation is commg home.—We do not think 
that Prussia will immediately touch vast 
sums of French mouey.—We do not think 
that France is in that state which her mi- 
uisters say: nor in that state which the ja- 
cobins say. We believe that the ci-devant 
Emperor Nop. would Jike much to come 
over and see what state it is in: that he 
sends his emissaries, because he cannot 
come himself; and that his friends deserve 
to be well taken care of, by all who have 
seen enough of revoiutions—re-revolutions 
—and counter-revolutious:— Robespiérre, 
to wit, 

The Emperor of Austria will oblige us 
by taking uo notice of our omission of bim, 
in this paper ; and the Emperor of Russia, 
whom report describes as intenton making 
all his subjects free men; will pardon our 
wishing for further mformation before we 
judge on his plan. Sweden, however, has 
lately revealed somuch of the extent of her 
difficulties as may euable us to foresce some 
delay in their solution. The Crown Prince 
and his son, protest they have dove their 
utmost, which may be true; bat like other 
truths, may vot satisfy those who think 
what they had been previously done, were 
the causes which rendered those measures 
ineffectual}. 

It is possible that the events of distant 
Provinces are now as interesting to Europe 
as those of many parts of Europe itself: the 
differences between Spain and Portugal, in 
America, were not of a kind to be easily 
adjusted; or to be slightly passed over. 
b Phe exertions making by Spain, and coan- 
tenanced by other powers, to retain the 
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dominion oyer her American colonies, are 
not despicable; but, we presume to think 
that the ultimate event depends on other 
causes. No doubt, the King has a natural 
interest there: why not ?—but, be has to 
contend with Jacobins, sent over to pro- 
mote insurrection'—the most sacred of 
duties! ! 

The example of the Anglo-American 
Colonies, is too near, and too striking, to 
be lost on the insurgent Spaniards. ‘They 
have copied the example; and will, no 
doubt, improve on it. The character of 
their leaders may advance, or retard, the 
general cause, in places under their com- 
mand; but, that Spain will retain during 
the nineteenth century, the same countries 
under her dominion as she did during the 
eighteenth, is not the opinion of the well- 
informed, in general. Whether a return 
to this obedience would be a benefit to the 
colomes, and to maukind, at large, is a 
question of a totally different nature. 

North America continues her schemes of 
aggrandizement. Strange, surely! that the 
event should be so totally hidden from the 
eyes of her discerning Statesmen !—but, 
what must happen, must also be prepared 
for; aud the previous steps are as necessary 
to the issue of the whole, as the last exer- 
tion, the last act, and the Jast determina- 
tion. 

America sighs after the Floridas. Who- 
ever possesses the Floridas commands the 
West ludia fslands. America sighs after 
the West India Islands: Whoever can de- 
prive Britain of these, so far eufeebles ber 
maritime strevgth : America sighs after the 
enfeeb!ing of her maritime strength :—and 
what then ? 

But, America is not destined as we hope 
and trust, to effect the destruction of the 
Old Country. Envy it, she may: destroy 
it?—No. Before that day arrives, the too 
extensive dominions of the United States 
will meet the fate that awaits them; and it 
will be recollected, that what America her- 
self would net foresee for herself, others 
foresaw, for her. She is not destiued to 
rule the world. To say the truth, the office 
of ruling the world could it be concentrated 
in one power, were a truly thankless office; 
and much better do we wish America, her- 
self, aud the world also, than to see her in- 
stalled in a dignity so flattering, perhaps, 
but certainly so uneasy, and so galling. 

The happiness of the Society over which 
a man of intellect is called to preside, is the 
object nearest his heart: it is not to be 
accomplished by indulging the delusive spe- 
culations of Ambition; nor by adding 
province to province, or kingdom to king- 
dom; let those whom it coucerns well 
weigh this hint, and—se wise IN TIME. 
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Conunercial Chronicle. 
STATE GF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, Jan. 20, 1818. 

Tuere cau be no question on the pro- 
priety of seating a metropolis on a large 
aud navigable river, and, if possible, at an 
accessible distance from the sea. The nu- 
merous conveniences for obtaining the sup- 
plies demanded by a crowded population 
confirm and justify the principle. Never- 
theless, like every thing else, in the world, 
this has its disadvantage, also; for, if the 
wind continue long in one point, and that 
point unfavourable to the navigation, the 
supplies on which the population has 
depended become precarious; and those 
who are best informed, experience most 
anxiety ou the subject. 

This situation of things occurs much 
oftener in the Port of London, during the 
wiater season, than the public are aware 
of: aud it is well for the general subsist- 
ence, that there are persous who have usu- 
ally considerable stocks of Corn, on hand, 
which they dispose of on a moderate rise of 
price. It is well, also, that there usually 
are great stores on ship-board waiting only 
fora change of wind, to come to market, 
the knowledge of which, with the antici- 
pation of a loaded market on their arrival, 
preveuts prices from rising to that unrea- 
sonable height, to which the avarice and 
speculation of some dealers would excite 
them. They kuow, that if they keep back 
from selling in hope of higher prices, too 
long, that their golden dream may vanish. 

In nothing, perhaps, is this more con- 
spicuous than in the supply of corn by sea; 
for so much of that article as comes down 
the river, or is forwarded by internal na- 
vigation, is more certain, taking the year 
through, vet these channels of couveyance 
are occasionally frozen up; and great is 
the inconvenience felt in consequence. The 
present winter has not manifested such 
rigour as to justify these remarks to their 
fall extent; yet, the wind has continued 
sufficiently long in one quarter, to cause 
much delay in the arrivals of vessels from 
sea, and this delay has given occasion to a 
rise in the market, and to a rapidity of sale, 
for a good article, at that rise. 

The buyers evinced great reluctance ; 
but their hesitation was useless; they, 
therefore, bought at the price, but sparing- 
ly; trusting to the events of a few more 
days, when abuudance may be poured in, 
and they may take their choice freely, and 
deliberately. 

Such is the effect of one season on one 
commodity ; sud report states that the ef- 
fect of season on another commodity, and 
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that, too, appertaining to provision, is not 
less sensible. As one of the reasons for the 
scarcity of prime Beer in the provision 
market, it is affirmed, that the weather 
during the proper time for caring, was un- 
favourable: hence the operation was at- 
tended with much uncertainty; per- 
fect samples are scarce. 

The consequence is, and is expected to 
continue, that the holders of prime parcels 
demand an increased price; and if it be 
true, that “ a great proportion of the Beef 
is thus unfortanate, they will certainly re 
alize their demands. ‘I'he quantity of infe- 
rior, is thus encreased, by what should have 
ranked in the first class; and itis thought, 
that the difference of price will be little or 
nothing, in favour of this second kind, of 
which there seems at present tu be no defi- 
ciency. 

In the mean while, the demand for Pork 
continues steady ; and the holders persuade 
themselves that the present currency wili 
maintain itself New Bacon is not in 
brisk request; yet the prices shew no symp- 
toms of decline ; as to Old Bacon, that is 
hardly looked at. If no greater arrivals of 
Burren should take place than the winds 
have lately allowed, the article is likely to 
justify the opiuion of those who look for- 
ward to a rising market. London is so 
favourably situated for receiving supplies 
by land, that Jet the winds blow from what 
pointthey may, the country around it will 
always find means to send up a prodigious 
mass of the necessaries of life, for every 
form of consumption, 

If we direct our attention to the supplies 
furnished from abroad, we must report that 
the market for Sugar from having been 
somewhat flat, has taken aturn, and the 
unwillingness to purchase for home con- 
sumption has given way. The country 
trade bas certainly revived, since the be- 
ginning of the ycar; and as the prices had 
somewhat declined from that beight to 
which speculation had raised them, the con- 
tending parties, meaning buyer and sel- 
ler, have met on more equal terms, and 
much business has lately been done. It is 
supposed, that not less than four thousand 
hogsheads of Sugar, have been delivered 
from the warelouses, in the course of a 
week past, almost all for home cousump- 
tion. 

When this demand has been supplied a 
slackness must be expected ; as this is not 
the season for extensive exportation, and 
the home trade will not instantly repeat its 
enquiries. Refined goods have somewhat 
felt this already : they have been up ; thev 
are now a degree lower; and, probably, 
may descend a trifle further, yet; but, in 
proportion asthe year advances this will 
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be less sensible, and the refiners will find 
an additional set of customers come to 
their market. What Foreign Sugars are in 
the country have lately been enquired after ; 
which is a symptom iv their favour. 

We ought not to close this article with- 
out noticing the late great payments to the 
Custom House of the Duties on Sugar ; 
amounting to above 800,000/. in the course 
of afew days. The occasion of this pay- 
ment was the certain rise in the duty, of 
three shillings per cwt. according to the 
average price at which Sugars had been 
sold for acertain time back. The Mer- 
chants could calculate this as well as the 
Custom House; and they found that to 
take out their Sugars by paying 27s. duty, 
was much more to their advantage, than a 
few days’ more convenience, at the duty 
of 30s. 

Now, it bas been said, that this is an ac- 
cidental increase of the Customs; but, the 
reader will recollect, that it is no more 
than the natural effect of the warehousing 
system ; and that in fact, these duties, ought 
to have made a part of the Custom House 
revenues, loug ago, under the old manage- 
ment of that national establishment. it is, 
therefore, the effect of accommodation, of 
payment delayed, aud then poured into the 
national coflers in one vast remittance. 

The necessity for raising so great a sum 
of money, for one purpose, the annual 
closure of the Bank of Hamburgh (whieh 
every year takes fifteen days of non-pay- 
ments, in which to examine its accounts) 
during which time, applications more than 
usual are made to the Bank of England, 
for foreign service, realiy, though not es- 
tensibly, together with the preparations 
for the expected loan now negotiating in 
behalf of the French Government, and a 
certain part of the English Stocks being 
shut, altogether occasion such a pressure 
for money, that it was worth any price, as 
the phrase is, for a short time, and some 
have affirmed, that double even treble the 
legal interest was made of it, during the 
few days in which this pressure was the 
most urgent, 

To return to our immediate subject :— 
A late extensive sale of Corron at the 
India House has fully supplied those who 
intended to deal init. It is true they have 
been asking a profit on their purchase, but 
at length have, in some instances, parted 
with their purchases without profit; or in 
others have met with extremely polite ne- 
gations, The fact is, that further supplies 
are at hand; some of them are expected 
to be offered for sale, quickly; others are 
on the point of arriving; so that the in- 
ducements to wait, are much stronger than 
those to purchase, Such is the state of the 
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London market ; the market at Liverpool 
is certainly lower, and likely to continue 
80; not so much, perhaps, from any want 
of fair demand, as from an abundance in 
the hands of those who are willing to sell. 

Correr has rather been looking up- 
ward of late, and high prices have been 
asked for some sorts Part of this, ono 
doubt, may be attributed to the devasta- 
tion occasioned by the late tremendous 
hurricane in the West Indies; which, 
however, does not appear to have extend- 
ed its rage so widely as was at first reported; 
though its violence was beyond conception 
where it did extend. It has levelled to ihe 
ground houses, plantations, property in 
every shape; but the proportion this 
bears tothe whole production of the is- 
Jands, is not such as to have affected the 
market in any unreasonable or excessive 
degree. 

A quantity of Bast India Rice, reported 
to be very extensive, contributes essenti- 
ally to keep down the market for that ar- 
ticle; and though Carolina unites more 
voices iu ils favour than any other, yet the 
price at which it will be bought, freely, 
always bears soine proportion to the prices 
of other kinds. Those who have svid at 
late prices have done wisely; this is the 
prevailing opinion ; and is likely to be jus- 
tified by eveuts. 

Fruie has had its demand; and has 
mostly come to a good market: but as 
Christmas is over, plum-puddings bave 
seen their best days; and though not in- 
consistent with gennine taste, are never- 
theless somewhat less bPskly enquired 
after as articles of fashion. 

Roum, Baaxoyv and may be 
reported Janguid. Ram seems to be some- 
what reviving; but not enough to make 
the smallest impression on the market, 
The enquiries have rather affected the 
middling qualitics; but, the actual sales, 
have as yet, borne but a small proportion 
to them. Brandy and Geneva, find few 
purchasers at the present prices: the ex 
pectations which bad beeu raised on these 
articles have not beee realized; aud there 
are speculators who will have cause to re 
member their too easy confidence in re- 
ports, plausible, perhaps, but requiring as 
well confi:mation as consideration 

The demand for O11,—coucerning which 
commodity we have had occasion to drop 
several observatious—has certainly slack- 
ened; while that for Taniow bas revived. 
The prices of Oils have in consequence 
given way; what has been ap at £65, aud 
£70 demanded, may now be bought at £56, 
even Sperm, itself is rather giving way, 
though the scanty supply of that kind is 


well known. It is well known, also, that 
the supply of Tallow is far from abund- 
ant; and dealers who have engaged to de- 
liver at certain periods must make good 
iheir engagements —as a point of houour, 
as well as credit. 

Perhaps we ought to congratulate the 
inhabitants of the Metropolis on the sup- 
ply of Coats which they have hitherto 
enjoyed ata moderate price. The winter 
has advanced thus far, without pressing on 
the stock more than usual; and without 
excessively pressing on the pocket of the 
consuiner. We have known the month of 
January a period of severe trial, in which 
neighbour borrowed of neighbour and 
friend of friend ; the dealers could supply 
none ; and what littie might be happened 
on, by goed fortune, bore a price so enor- 
mous, ihat even the wealthy were startled, 
and bought—not by the Chaldron, but by 
the seck. 

The Average Prices of Corn, for the 
week ending Jan. 10, 1818. 

Wheat 85s. 6d. Rye 5s. 0d. 
Barley 45s. 8d. Oats 28s. 5d. 
Beans 51s. 2d. Peas 51s. Od. 

Average price of Sugar in last Satur- 

day's Gazette, 40s. i 1 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Pssexe—On account of the mildness of 
the season, many of the best Agriculturists 
inthis County have begun to plough for 
beans and peas; which is indeed the only 
present empioyment in the fields, they 
could have recourse to, and, no doubt, 
should the weather continue open the seed 
will soon be coasigued to the ground, 
Nhe frost has been so trifling that very lit- 
tle manure has been carried on the ground. 
The wheat plants stil look well; and 
more general full plauts were never known ; 
which, though pleasing as au anticipation, 
vet, nothing but time cau determine the 
result. Clover seed both white and red, 
rise to but little. The growing crop of 
tares promises an ample supply for the 
spring. ‘Purnips are generally good; par- 
ticularly the Swedish, aud of both sorts 
the growers are now laying up stores in 
sheds for lateruse Tue price both of lean 
and fat stock appears to be getting higher 
Potatoes are plentiful; and sell lower than 
they usually have done at this time of the 
year. 


Bankrupts and Certificates in the order of 
their dates, with their Attornies. 
BANKRUPTS, Jan. 27. 
Baker J. Lowbridge and G. Baker, Leeds, wool. 
len clota manufactarers. So/. Wilson,Greville 
street, Hatton Garden. 
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Davis J. Somerset, cabinet maker. Sols, Sandy’s 
and Co, Crane court, Fleet street. 

Elliott J. Bristol, coal factor, broker. Sol. Orme, 
Clement's inn chambers. 

Lind T. Stafford, carpenter, Sol. Barbor, Fetter 


lane. 
Henzel! J H. Durham, ship owner. Sols. Bell 
and Co. Bow church yard. 
Hitchon W. St. Peter’s hill. Sols. Hurd and 
Co. Temple. 

Mason P. Derby, shopkeeper. So/s. Milne and 
Co. Temple. 

Shiffner G. Cornhill, insurance broker. Sods. 
Abbott and Co. Mark lane. 

Watson G. Yorks. butcher. Sol. Walker, Lin- 
coln’sinn fields, 


CERTIFICATES, Jan. 17. 

Davis Charles, of Southampton row, Blooms- 
bury, cabinet maker. Ethell Thomas, late of 
Birmingham, Warwickshire, upholder. Green 
Robert, Manchester, Lancashire, iron-liquor 
maker. Hillier Henry, Londen, victualler. 
Leigh Joseph the younger, Manchester, Lan- 
cashire, printer. Mackenzie Kenneth 
Cockerill, London, merchant. Russell Clement 
Taylor, Boxley, Kent, paper maker. Sweet 
Martha, Taunton St Mary Magdalen, Somerset- 
shire, innkeeper and vintner. Tickner George 
Portsea, house carpenter and builder. 


BANKRUPTS, Dee, 30. 


Gibbon Thomas, Stretford, near Manchester, 
ork dealer. Sol. Murrow, Liverpool, and 
Castle street, Holborn. 

Poole William, Leicester, hosier. Sol. Ed- 

munds and Jeyes, Chancery lane. 

Tomlinson J. Worcester, dandch. Sol. Platt, 
New Boswell court. 

Willis G. Bath, upholsterer- Sols. Young, 

Charlotte row, Mansion house. 


CERTIFICATES, Jan. 20, 

Blomfield John, Commercial road, plumber 
and glazier. Carlisle John, St. Ann’s Mill, New- 
castle upon Tyne, miller. Fereday Samuel, 
R Smith, and J Fisher, Staffordshire, bankers, 
Hickman J, Birmingham, plater. Hulett W. 
Builwas, Shropshire, farmer, and maltster, 
Knight J. and T Ashby, Gough square, fancy 
feather manufacturers. Saywell J. Mac:lesfield, 
R Kirkman, Wood st, Cheapside, silk manufac- 
turers Smith W. South Shields, sail maker. 
Stevens W. and J W Woodstock, Brighthelm. 
stone, stationers. 

BANKRUPTS, Jan. 3. 

Brewer N. W. Salford, Lancaster, corn dealer. 
Sol. Ellis, Chancery lane. 
Clark W. Sheffield, builder. Sol. Blakelock, 

Serjeant’s Inn. 

Ellis Evans, Manchester, Builder. Sols. Adling- 
ton, Bedford row. 

Gray R. Norwich, broker, Sol. Pool, Gray’s Inn 
square. 

Harvey G. Lane End, draper. Sols. Warnford, 

Throgmorton street. 

Nevill W. Derby, eheesefactor. Sols. Lang and 

Co. Gray’s lan. 

Swainson J. Miner row, East Smithfield, slop 
seller. Sol. Wilde, Warwick square. 
CERTIFICATES, Jan, 24. 

S. Bennet, Bath, Broker. J. Boardman the 
younger, and J. Alsop, Manchester, dealers in 
twist and weft. R. Dickenson and J. Dicken- 
san, Clerkenwell, brewers. W. Hall, Halifax, 
money scrivener. J. Hobson, Manchester, bra- 
rier. J. Knapp, Gracechurch street, victualler, 
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J. Richardson, Great Helen’s, merehant. J. 
Ripley, Lancaster, merchant. J. Rope, Shore- 
ditch, hosier. R. Warth, Leverington, miller. 
W. Roden, Warwickshire, currier. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Jan. 6, 

Howell J. and B. Howell, Blackfriars road, linen 
drapers. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Akers Joseph, late of Charles st. City road, 
corn dealer, Sol. Hull, Chiswell street, Fins- 
bury square. 

Harrison Joseph, Manchester, gun maker, Sols. 
Cunliffand Kay, Manchester. 

Holroyde James, Halifax, merchant. Sols. 
Beckett Noble street, Foster lane 

Lea Isaac, late of Nantwich, Chester, coal dea- 
ler. Sols. Collins and Co. Stafford. : 

Macmichael William, Bristol, merchant. Sols. 
Bourdillon and Co Bread street. 

Matthews William, Usk, Monmouth, money 
scrivener. Sols. Price and Co. Lincoln’s inn. 
Stanfield James, Stockport, butcher. Soi. Par- 

ker, Norfolk street, Strand. 

Starkey William, Gutterlane, Cheapside. Sol. 
James, Bucklersbury, 

Wright Phillip, Pilgrim Brewhouse, Kenning- 
lane, brewer, Sol. Coote, Austinfriars. 

Wright Edward, Stafford, ale-house keeper. 
Sols. Collins and Co. Stafford. 

CERTIFICATES, Jan, 27. 

W. Allam, Reading, barge builder. Booth G. 
Bishop Wearmouth, Durham, ship owner. 
J.1. Brandon, Church street, Spitalfields, mer- 
chant. T Eady, Woolwich, horse dealer. J. 
Gibbons, Cheltenham, ironmonger. J. Harvard, 
Chisweil street, china man. J. Jollie, Carlisle, 
book printer. J. Knightand T. Ashby, Gough 
square, fancy feather manufac! urers, ‘T. Leach 
Salisbury, wine and spirit dealer J Robson 
Little Britain, Aldersgate street, stable keeper. 
J. Roberts, Wood street, Spitalfields, silk manu- 
facturer. F. Sawyer, Clopton, hay jobber, & far- 
mer. J. Thompson, Warwickshire, linen draper 
and dealer in spirits. 

BANKRUPTS, Jan. 10. 

Adamson E. Liverpool, Tobacconist. Sol. Ches- 
ter, Staple inn. 

Favenc G. Copthall court, bill broker. Sol. Pe- 
terson, Old Broad street. 

Hadley T. G. Jacob street, Bermondsey, baker. 
Sol. Cottle, Basing hall street. 

Thomas D. Carmarthen, grocer. So/s. Pooleand 
Co. Gray’s inn square. 

Watts and Bush, Bristol, ivory black manufac- 
turers. Sols. Bourdillon and Co. bread street. 

CERTIFICATES, Jan. 31. 

J. Appleton, Leeds, merchant. J. Astell, 
Leicester, butcher. J. Ayling, Chertsey, sad- 
dier. W. Ball, Frome Selwood, clothier. C. 
Chester, Liverpool, auctioneer. J. Evans, Tot- 
tenham court road, linen draper. G. Fother- 

ill, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship owner. W. 
irth, Liversedge, clothier. R. Frisby, Leices- 
ter, horse dealer. W. Kent, Upper Russel st. 

Bermondsey, Spanish leather dresser. M. Mor- 

gan, Newport, shopkeeper. H. Morse, Charlotte 

sireet, Fitzroy square, cabinet maker. W. Smith, 

Long Acre, spring blind maker. E. Turner, 

Great Sherstone, cotton manufacturer, 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Jan. 13. 

Marshall W. Angel court, Throgmorton street, 
broker. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Burgess H, Birmingham, factor. 
Gray’s inn, 


Sol. Tooke, 
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Hewlett W. Gloucester, farmer. Sols. Poole 
and Co. Gray’s inn square, 
Hockley D. and W.S. Hall, Brook street, Hol- 
born, working goldsmiths. Sol. Taylor, Gray’s 
n 


1 

Oliver J. Newington-causeway, cordwainer. Sol. 
Castle, Cursitor street. 

Redmayne T. P. Lancaster, linen draper. Sol. 
Blakelock, Serjeant’s inn. 

Turner F. Doncaster, cordwainer. Sol. King, 
Castle street, 

Wigney G A. and G. Seymour, Chichester, 
grocer. Sol. Hume, Gray’s inn. 

Williams D. Carmarthen, currier. Sols, Dax 
and Co, Doughty street. 

CERTIFICATES, Feb. 3. 

J. W. Blackmore, Devonshire, banker. W. 
Booth, Hull Bridge, merchant. J. Brook, Hud- 
dersfield, bookseller. D. Devonshire, Old street, 
Goswell street, jeweller. E. Fletcher, the 
younger, Liverpool, ironfounder G. Potbury, 
Sidmouth, upholsterer. A. Samuda, Bury st. 
Saint Mary-axe, broker. G.M.Thurkle, New 
street square, Fetter lane, wine merchant. 

BANKRuPTS, Jan. 17 

Child R. Berks. farmer. Sol. Hamilton, Ber- 
wick street, Soho. 

Dellow J. Shadwell, basket maker. So/. Vin- 
cent, Bedford street, Bedford square. 

Elliot J. Middlesex, baker. Sol. Wilks, Fins- 
bury place. 

Haslam J. Calico printer, Cheshire. Sol Ellis, 
Chancery lane. 

Haywood T. and J. Powsey, Newington, horse- 
dealer. Sol. Williams and Co. Blackman 
street, Southwark. 

Hilliar H. Westminster, umbrella maker. Sol, 
Cooke, Woodbridge House, Clerkenwell. 

Proctor G. optician, Birmingham. Sols. Swain 
and Co. Frederick’s place, Old Jewry. 

Scott R, Liverpool, merchant. Sol. @hester, 
Staple inn. 

Shuttleworth J. Warwick, wine merchant. Sols. 
Scott and Son, St. Mildred’s court, Poultry, 
Trout T. London, linendraper. Sol, Willmott, 

Crown court, Threadneedle street. 

Thompson E. Durham, farmer. Sol, Wilson, 
Greville street, Hatton Garden. 

Walker W. and J. Middlesex, broker. Sod. 
Queen street, Lincoln's inn 

elds. 

Wart YH. Van, Birmingham, merchant, Sols, 
Alexander and Co. Newman street. 

Wills G. London, wine merchant. Sols. Wade- 
son and Co. Austin friars. 

Woods W, Mary le bone, linen draper. Sols, 
Few and Co. Henrietta street, Covent Garden. 

CERTIFICATES, Feb. 7. 

W.J. Beard, Princes st. Cavendish square, 
smith. G. Buckeridge, Berkshire, timber mer- 
chant. R, Chadwick, the younger, Yorkshire, 
spirit merchant. J. Chrisp. Tower street, mer- 
chant. J. Huson, New street, Bishopsgate, 
bricklayer W. Hutchinson, St. John street, 
cheesemonger. J. Latham, Romsey, brewer, 
T.H. Lloyd, Croydon, clothier. S. T. Stephen, 
Leather lane, Holborn. bookseller. T. Nash, 
Buckinghamshire, brewer. D. Pattinson, Car- 
lisle, brewer. D. Preston, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, porter merchant. S Williams, the elder, 
Gloucestershire, horse dealer. W. Wilson, 
Lancashire, tanner. 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, Jan. 20. 
Ainsworth R. and W. Davies, Lancashire, whit- 


sters. 
Martin P. Oxford street, bookeeller. 
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Steele R. Bristol, druggist. 
Stephens J. Collingwood street, Blaekfriars road, 
brewer. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Lawes L. Southampton, horse dealer. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Cliffe C. Commercial road, victualler. Sels. 

Knight and Co. Basinghall street. ; 

Cooke B. Lancaster, cotton spinner, Sols. Wil- 
lis and Co. Warnford court. 
Day J, Bridge road, auctioneer. Sol. Hughes, 

Dean street, Fetter lane. 

Handley W. Derby, miller. Sols. Baxter and 

Co Furnival’s inn. 

Marshall J. Manchester, draper. So/s. Milne and 

Co. Temple. 

Nash J. Haverfordwest, linen diaper. Sols. Jen- 
kins and Co. New inn. 
Nye! Tunbridge, baker. Sols. Palmer and Co. 

Redford row. 

Pilkingtontd. Preston, grocer. Sol. John street, 

Bedford row. 

Powis J. Tottenham court road, builder. Sol. 

M‘Duff, Castle street, Holborn, 

CERTIFICATES, Feb. 10. 

J. Amis, Little Britain, fishmonger. J. Booth, 
and E. Caunce, Lancashire, dealers in spiritu- 
ous liquors. J.J. Downes, Whitechapel road, 
harness maker. C. Elliott, Tiverton, inn keeper. 
J. Fourman, the younger, Leicestershire, ho- 
sier. W- Mosgrove, Honiton, surgeon. S. Peg- 
ler, Gloucestershire, linen draper. G Stead, 
Aldermanbury, cheesemonger, TT. Weight- 
man, Lincolnshire, miller. 


BANKRUPTS, Feb 24 

Dawks T. Bath, horse dealer. Sols. Young and 
Co. St. Mildred’s court. 

Legeyt J. Hereford, farmer. Sol. Pewtress, 
Gray’s inn. 

Lloyd W. the younger, Thames street, slop- 
seller, Sol, James, Bucklersbury. 

Nelson J. Beverley. Sols. Lamberts and Co. 
Gray’s inn square. 

Ollerton R. Bradford, shopkeeper. Sol. Vezard 
and Co. Lincoln’s inn. 

Peckton W. Liverpool, timber merchant. Sol. 
Blackstone, ‘Temple. 

Powis R. Grosvenor street, Veterinary surgeon. 
Sol. Hooper, Mansion House place. 

Sanders J. Chichester, grocer. Sol. Few, Hen- 
rietta street. 

Strachan R. and R. Stubbs, Cheapside, ware- 
housemen. Sol. Ponton, Cheapside 

Tordern T. Brisiol, dealer and chapman. Sol, 
King, Serjeants’ inn. 

Tump J.and T. Hargroves, Fore street, hat ma- 
nufacturers. Sol Phipps, Basinghall street. 
Watmough J. Liverpool, joiner. Sols. Black- 

stuck and Co. Temple, 

Utting J. H. Norwich, upholsterer. Sols. Pole 
and Co, Gray’s inn square. 

Woolsey W. Great Mary le bone street, haber- 
dasher, Sol. Newbon, St. Andrew’s hill, Doc- 
tors’ Commons. 

CERT: FICATES, Feb. 14. 

G. Harding, J. Hassall, and T. Overton, Li- 
verpool, brewers. W. Rowntree, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, miller. R. Spickernell, Seven oaks, 
innkeeper. W. Sutton, Woolwich, baker. A. 
Aaron, Plymouth dock, silyersmith. T, Hindle, 
Blackburn, Lancashire, grocer. A. and M. 
Drew, Godalming and Camberwell, milliners, 
J. Cole, Plymouth, ropemaker. T. Waddell, 
Bow lane, warehouseman. J. Setree, John 
street, Holborn, money scrivener. 
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PRICES CURRENT, Jan. 


£. 
American pot-ash, perewt 2 


1 

Brandy,Cogniac,bond.gal. 0 

Camphire, refined .. Ib. 0 
Ditto unrefined..cwt. 13 

Cochineal, fine black, tb. 1 
Ditto, East-India .... 

Coffee, tine bond... . 
Ditto ordinary 

Cotton Wool, Surinam, Ib. 
Ditto Jamaica .. 
Ditto Smyrna .. 
Ditto East-India 

Carrants, Zant.. 

Elephants’ Teeth . 

Scrivelloes "95 


Ditto Petersburgh .. 
Galls, Turkey.... ewt. 18 
Geneva, Holl. bond. gal. 0 

Ditto, English...... 0 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,ewt.13 
Hemp, Riga,......ton 0 

Ditto Petersburgh .. 0 
Indigo, Caraceas .. lb. 0 

Ditto East-India.... 0 
IronBritish bars .. ton 13 

DittoSwedishc.c.n.p. 0 

Ditto Swed. 2nd sort 0 
Lead in pigs...... fod 0 

i ton 


0 
Ditto white .... ton 0 
Logwood ........ ton 8 
Madder, Dutchcrop,cwt. 5 
Mahogany ........ ft. 0 
Oil, Lucca..24 gal. jar 20 
Ditto Flor ence, + chest 2 
Ditto whale 56 
Ditto spermaceti ..ton120 
Pitch, Stockholm . .cwt. 
Raisins, bloom....cwt. 
Rice, Carolina bond . 
Rum, Jamaica bond gal. 
Ditto Leeward Island 
Saltpetre, East-India, ewt. 
Silk, thrown, Italian, lb. 
Silk, raw,.. Ditto .. 
Tallow, Russia, white 
Ditto , yellow 
Tar, Stockholm .. bar. 
Tin in blocks......cwt. 
Tobacco, Maryland, Ib. 
Ditto Virginia ...... 
Wax, Guinea......cwt. 
Whuale-fins (Greenl ) ton 75 
Wine : 
Red Port, bond pipe .. 
Ditto Lisbon .......... 
Ditto Madeira........ 38 
Ditto Mountain........ 28 
Ditto Calcavella.,.... 0 
Ditto Sherry....... butt 28 
Ditto Claret 15 
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Fire-Office Shares, Jan. 20. 
Canals. 
Chesterfield .... Div. 5!..... 102 — — 
Coventry . (Div. 441.) .. 900 — 920 
Croydon , 410 
Crinan : 2 
Ellesmere and Chester(D.41.) — 0 
Gravd Sanction ...(Div. 61.).. 218 — 
Grand Surry 50 — 
Ditto (optional) Loan Div. 51. 99 — 
Hudderstield 
Kennett and Avon 
Leeds and Liverpool (Div 101.)250 — 255 
Lancaster i 19 5 
Oxford ......Div.3il. .... 615 — 
Peakforest 6B — 
Stratford & 5 — 
Thames and Medway ...... 29 — 
Docks. 
Commercial .... Div. 5l.... 
East India.....-.. Div. 71... 
London ...... Div. 3l..... 
West India .... Div.102,..... 
Insurance Companies. 

Albion...... 500sh..£50 pd. 51 
County 
Eagle ..... 


Imperial ......500 50pd. .. 
London Fire......... 
London Ship 22 
Roya! Exchange .. Div. 10.. 264 — 
Union Fire L ife 1001.20 pd. 27 — 
Water Works. 
Grand Junction 58 10 
London Bridge.... Div.31. 10s 52 10 
Manchester and Salford .... 42 — 
Portsmouth and Farlington50/ 10 10 
Ditto (New) 50 ..Div.6..... 32 10 
South London ............ 20 — 
West Middlesex ...100 ..... 
Bridges. 
Waterloo 13 10 
Ditto Old Annuities 60 all pd. 50 — 
Ditto Newdo40sh.allpd. ....32 — 
Vauxhall Bonds 97 pd.... 38 — 
Literary Institutions. 
London, 75 gs. 51 — 
Russel 25 gs. 18 — 
Surry 30 gs. ...e.e-eee, 9 10 
Mines. 
British Copper Comp. 100 sh. 
Beeralstone Lead and Silver.. 
Butspill ...... 10pd......... 
Great Hewas....1i pd ...... 
Roads. 
Highgate Archway.......+++ 
Miscellaneous. 
Auction Mart..... 20 
Five per cent. City Bonds.... 107 — 
Chelsea .. 10 sh. Div. 12.... — — 
Lon. Commer. Sale Rooms 100p 30 — 
Lon. Flour Comp. ..14pd.. 
East London..100/. sh, ..... 
Gas Lightand Coke Company 72 — 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 

ai . Dryness 
Dec.21 | 39 | 34| 29,40) 9 Cloudy 

22 31 | 35 | 35 945/12 Fair 
23 | og | 35 | 30 46 12 Cloudy 

24 | og | 34 | 31 |14 Fair 

25 | 99 | 36 | ¢ ,90 17 Fair 


26 | 97 | 33 | 32 | 30,09115 Fair 
27 | 3g | 40 | 38 | 29,68] 7 Fair 
28/49 | 49 | 32 | 6 Fair 
29 | 91 | 33 | 35 | 30,1010 Fair 
30 | 35 | 43 | 38 | 99,92) O Rain 


31 | 97 | 29 | 28 ,92| O Foggy 
Jan. 1} 97 | 6 Fair 
2 35 | 36 | 32 | 0 Cloudy 
3 | 98 | 36 | 37 ,49| 0 Snow 
4| 39) 45 | 37 ,42| 0 Fair 
5 | 45 | 45 | 36 0 Rain 
6 | 35 | 42 | 35 | 30,00 12 Fair 
7 | 42} 46) 47 | 29,90) @ Cloudy 
8 | 39 | 44 | 39 | 30,20 16 Fair 
9 | 40 | 47 | 47 | 29,85| Rain 
10 | 47 | 52 | 50 ,75| 0 Cloudy 
11 | 49 | 49 | 46 ,70 | 0 Rain 
12 | 39} 44 | 47 395 | 9 Cloudy 
13 | 47 | 53 | 47 ,72| 0 Rain 
14 | 47 | 46 | 48 ,75| 0 Rain 
15 | 47 | 54 | 47 399] 0 Cloudy 
16 | 47 | 52 | 50 |14 Cloudy 
17 | 40 | 43 | 37 ,80 24 Fair 
18 | 37 | 44 | 36 |27 Fair 
19 | 29 | 42 | 36 | 30,43\21 Fair 
20 | 34) 44° 36 515 Fair 


London Premiums of Insurance. 


Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, &c. 15s. 9d.to 20 
Africa, 2gs. 
Amelia Island, Ogs. to Ogs. 
American States, 4gs. to 5gs. 
Belfast, Cork, Dublin, 20s. to 30s. 
Brazils, 35s. to 2 gs. 
Wamburgh, &c. 3gs. to 4gs. 
Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto, 30s. 
Canada 
Cape of Good Hope, 23gs. 
Constantinople, Smyrna, &c. 239s. 
East-India (Co. ships) 3gs.to 33s. 
out and home, 79s. 
France, 20s. to 30s. 
Gibraltar, 30s. 
Gottenburgh, 
Greenland, out and home, gs. 
Holland, 30s. to 40s. 
Honduras, &c. 239s. to 3gs. 
Jamaica, 29s. 
Leeward Islands, 25s. to 30s. 
Madeira, 30s. 
Malta, Italian States, kc. 2gs. 
Malaga, 30s. to 2gs. 
Newfoundland 
Portsmouth, Falmouth, Plymouth, 15s. 9d. 
River Plate, 39s. 
Southern Fishery, out and home, 1 
Stockholmurg, Petersbh, Riga, &c. Ogs. to Oge. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

PRICE OF BREAD. 
The Peck Loaf to weigh 17lb. 60z. ....48. 4d 
The Half ditto ditto 8 11 ......2 2 
The Quar. ditto ditto 4 5 ......1 1 
The half ditto ditto 2 22 ......0 63 


POTATOES, 
Kiduey...... 8 00 | OxNobles.. 7 00 
Champions .. 7 0 0| Apple...... 7 00 
ONIONS, per Bushel, 2s 0d to 3s 6d 


MEAT. 
Smithfield, per stone of 8b. to sink the Offal 
Beef | mut. | veal. | pork | lam 


Dec. 26 ..4 6/5 0/5 O]5 B44 4 

Jan, 

9 4 41/5 416 0/5 8/5 0 

SUGAR. 


Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 lbs... 107s 
Fine or Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs. ........ 122s 
Loaves, fine... 3980 
Powder, ordinary, 9 to Tilbs.. 


COTTON TWIST, 
Jan. 19. Mule Ist quality, No. 40 3s, 4d 
No. 120 6s. 7d 
2d quality, No. 40 2s. 9d. 
Discount—15 to 22 per cent. 


COALS, delivered at 13s. per chald. advamee 


Sunderland. Newcastle. 
Dec. 27. .. 38s Od to 44 0 | 40s 0d to 43 6 
Jan. 6... 36s 3 37 9! 36s 0d 409 
13. .. 358 6 37 9| 32s 6d 436 
20... 328 6d 440/378 Gd 443 


LEATHER. 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 23 | Calf Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides .. 172 | 45lb. per doz. 23 
Crop hides for cut, 22. | Ditto 50 to70... — 
Flat Ordinary .. 16 | Seals, Large.... — 
Soap; yellow, 96s.; mottled 104s.; curd 108 
CANDLES; per doz. IIs. 6d. ; moulds 12s. 6d, 


Course of Exchange. 


Bilboa 38 | Palermo, per —_ 

Amsterdam, us. 37-2} Leghorn 502 
Dittoat sight 36-8 | Genoa 474 
Rotterdam 11-9 | Venice, 25 
Hamb.us. 2} 342} Naples 431 
Altona us.2 34-3 | Lisbon 
Paris, 3d.d. 24-20 | Oporto 594 
Ditto, 2 us. 24-40 | Rio Janeiro 65 

Madrid 381} Dublin 8 

Cadiz, 38 | Cork i 


Agio Bank of Holland, 2 per cent. 


HAY and STRAW.—avr sMITHFIELD. 


Hay. Straw. Clover. 

Dec. 25..4 15 O 6 @ 6 6 0 
Jan. 1.. 5 0 20 610 0 
8.. 418 0 114 6 6 0 0 
15..5 0 0] 200] 610 0 
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of January, 1818. 
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Navy 
5 p.Cent 


Imperial 


3 p.Cent 
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ISH FUNDS. 


Irish Bank 
Stock. 
Government De- 
benture 33 perct! 
Stock, 34 per ct. 


Government 
Government De- 


| 
| 


Ss 


benture 4 per ct 
Government 


Stock, 5 per ct. 
Treasury Bills. 
Grand Canal 
Loan, 4 per ct. 
Grand Canal 


Stock. 


Loan, 6 per ct. 


City Dublin 


Bonds. 


Royal Canal 
Loan 6per cent. 


| Omnium. 


ex ex | Grand Canal 


~ > 


AMERICAN FUNDS. 


Dec. 30 Janu. 9 


IN LONDON. 
20 


Bank Shares .... 
7 per cent, 
Old 6 per cent. 
New 6 per cent. .... 
per cent 


34 


111 
1 


05 


1044 
72 


Prices of the 
FRENCH FUNDS 
From Dec. 20, to 
Jan. 19 

5 per 
Cent. 


Bank 
Actions 
fr. 
1475 
1472 — 
1440 — 
1450 ~ 


1455 — 
1460 — 
1497 — 
1505 — 
1545 + 
1550 — 


By J. M. Richardson, 23, 
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